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/  ploughed  the  land  with  horses 
But  my  heart  was  ill  at  ease. 
For  the  old  seafaring  men 
Came  to  me  noiv  and  then 
With  their  sagas  of  the  seas. 


Longfellow. 


PREFACE 


Mr.  French  has  assembled  from  late  and  early  American 
days  and  from  a  various  crew:  he  gives  us  the  worried  Pil- 
grims praying  the  gale  to  end,  and  he  gives  us  the  hard 
driving  Gloucester  fishermen  praying  it  to  hold:  he  swings  us 
from  the  diarian  records  of  the  reporterial  Dana  to  the 
fanciful  pages  of  the  creative  Cooper. 

Mr.  French  pays  no  attention  to  those  who  hold  that  this 
or  that  man  must  necessarily  write  well  of  the  sea  because 
he  has  made  his  living  off  it.  Doubtless  he  learned  early 
what  many  others  have  learned;  which  is,  that  a  sailorman 
is  as  likely  to  write  dull  stories  of  the  sea  as  a  ribbon  sales- 
man is  to  write  dull  stories  of  department  store  life;  and  so, 
he  takes  what  he  wants  where  he  finds  it. 

To  write  of  the  sea  in  only  its  smooth  and  peaceful  aspect 
is  like  writing  only  of  pallid,  anemic  people  who  never  do 
anything  but  mope,  or  get  anywhere  unless  it  be  to  the  bottom 
of  their  own  abnormal  souls.  The  normal,  wholesome  sea 
is  not  a  smooth  and  oily  one;  it  is  a  moving,  restless  sea, 
more  often  rough  than  smooth.  Mr.  French,  thanks  be  to 
him,  has  given  us  a  few  bits  of  rough  water. 

Mr.  French  has  gathered  from  authors  who  were  imme- 
diately proclaimed  and  he  has  gathered  from  those  who  had 
to  die  to  get  their  proper  rating.  He  takes  from  Dana,  who 
never  had  to  wait  a  day  for  his  celebrity,  and  he  takes  from 
Poe  and  Melville — especially  Melville,  thirty  years  dead 
and  only  now  coming  into  his  own. 
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PREFACE 


I  do  not  agree  with  the  editor  as  to  the  merit  of  every 
selection  herein.  The  first  thing  in  it, — Governor  Brad- 
ford's sacred  but  unlettered  account  of  the  Mayflower  s 
voyage — is  surely  more  the  historical  document  than  a 
masterpiece  of  literature;  but,  as  I  understand  it,  I  do  not 
have  to  agree  with  him.  My  job  is  to  comment  on  what  he 
has  picked;  and  there  is  the  added  assurance,  written  assur- 
ance from  him:  "Whatever  you  do  don't  praise  me — "  a 
refreshing  sentence  in  these  days  of  log-rolling  authors  and 
of  reviewers  who  pass  the  approving  word  of  this  or  that 
book,  conspiring  to  put  it  over,  the  one  for  the  other,  good 
or  bad. 

But  in  one  thing  I  surely  am  strong  for  Mr.  French's  col- 
lection. His  selections  are  all  from  American  writers. 
Every  now  and  then  some  superior  critic  writes  a  patronizing 
word  of  American  sea  writers,  holding  up  this  or  that  foreign 
one  for  our  emulation.  Sometimes  they  pick  a  deserving 
model,  but  too  often  they  are  but  repeating  archaic  patter; 
too  often  it  is  ill-meant  propaganda.  What  Mr.  French  has 
learned,  and  what  so  few  of  our  literary  mentors  have  not 
learned  (or  if  they  have  learned  it  they  lack  the  guts  to  say 
so)  is  that  this  nation  of  ours  has  produced  more  vigorous 
literature  of  the  sea  than  any  other  nation  whatever;  and 
learning  that  he  has  chosen  to  make  this  anthology  of  sea 
writings  from  entirely  American  sources — a  cheering,  even 
a  daring  idea. 

James  B.  Connolly. 

Chestnut  Hill, 
Massachusetts, 
September,  1924. 
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SAGAS  OF  THE  SEAS 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  MAYFLOWER 
1620 

Governor  William  Bradford 

Of  their  departure  from  Ley  den,  and  other  things  ther 
aboute,  with  their  arivall  at  South  hamton,  were  they 
all  mete  togeather,  and  tooke  in  ther  provissions, 

AT  length,  after  much  travell  and  these  debats,  all 
things  were  got  ready  and  provided.  A  smale  ship  ^ 
was  bought,  &  fitted  in  Holand,  which  was  intended  as 
to  serve  to  help  to  transport  them,  so  to  stay  in  ye  cuntrie  and 
atend  upon  fishing  and  shuch  other  affairs  as  might  be  for 
ye  good  &  benefite  of  ye  colonie  when  they  came  ther.  An- 
other was  hired  at  London,  of  burden  about  9.  score;  ~  and 
all  other  things  gott  in  readiness.  So  being  ready  to  departe, 
they  had  a  day  of  solleme  humiliation,  their  pastor  taking 
his  texte  from  Ezra  8.  21.  And  ther  at  ye  river,  by  Ahava, 
I  proclaimed  a  fast,  that  we  might  humble  ourselves  before 
our  God,  and  seeke  of  him  a  right  way  for  us,  and  for  our 

1  The  Speedwell. 

2  The  Mayflower. 
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children,  and  for  all  our  substance.  Upon  which  he  spente 
a  good  parte  of  ye  day  very  profitably,  and  suitable  to  their 
presente  occasion.  The  rest  of  the  time  was  spente  in  pow- 
ering out  prairs  to  ye  Lord  with  great  fervencie,  mixed  with 
abundance  of  tears.  And  ye  time  being  come  that  they  must 
departe,  they  were  accompanied  with  most  of  their  brethren 
out  of  ye  citie,  unto  a  towne  sundrie  miles  of  called  Delfes- 
Haven,  wher  the  ship  lay  ready  to  receive  them.  So  they 
lefte  ye  goodly  &  pleasante  citie,  which  had  been  ther  rest- 
ing place  near  12.  years;  but  they  knew  they  were  pilgrimes, 
&  looked  not  much  on  those  things,  but  lift  up  their  eyes  to 
ye  heavens,  their  dearest  cuntrie,  and  quieted  their  spirits. 
When  they  came  to  ye  place  they  found  ye  ship  and  all 
things  ready;  and  shuch  of  their  friends  as  could  not  come 
with  them  followed  after  them,  and  sundrie  also  came  from 
Amsterdame  to  see  them  shipte  and  to  take  their  leave  of 
them.  That  night  was  spent  with  litle  sleepe  by  ye  most, 
but  with  freindly  entertainmente  &  christian  discourse  and 
other  reall  expressions  of  true  christian  love.  The  next 
day,  the  wind  being  faire,  they  wente  aborde,  and  their 
freinds  with  them,  where  truly  dolfull  was  ye  sight  of  that 
sade  and  mournfull  parting;  to  see  what  sighs  and  sobbs 
and  praires  did  sound  amongst  them,  what  tears  did  gush 
from  every  eye,  &  pithy  speeches  peirst  each  harte;  that 
sundry  of  ye  Dutch  strangers  yt  stood  on  ye  key  as  specta- 
tors, could  not  refraine  from  tears.  Yet  comfortable  & 
sweete  it  was  to  see  shuch  lively  and  true  expressions  of  dear 
&  unfained  love.  But  ye  tide  (which  stays  for  no  man) 
caling  them  away  yt  were  thus  loath  to  departe,  their 
Revred:  pastor  falling  downe  on  his  knees,  (and  they  all 
with  him,)  with  watrie  cheeks  comended  them  with  most 
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fervente  praires  to  the  Lord  and  his  blessing.  And  then 
with  mutuall  imbrases  and  many  tears,  they  tooke  their 
leaves  one  of  an  other;  which  proved  to  be  ye  last  leave  to 
many  of  them. 

Thus  hoysing  saile,  with  a  prosperus  winde  they  came  in 
short  time  to  Southhamton,  wher  they  found  the  bigger  ship 
come  from  London,  lying  ready,  wth  all  the  rest  of  their 
company.    After  a  joyfull  wellcome,  and  mutuall  congratu- 
lations, with  other  frendly  entertainements,  they  fell  to  par- 
ley aboute  their  bussines,  how  to  dispatch  with  ye  best  ex- 
pedition; as  allso  with  their  agents,  aboute  ye  alteration  of 
ye  conditions.    Mr.  Weston,  likewise,  came  up  from  Lon- 
don to  see  them  dispatcht  and  to  have  ye  conditions  con- 
firmed; but  they  refused,  and  answered  him,  that  he  knew 
right  well  that  these  were  not  according  to  ye  first  agree- 
mente,  neither  could  they  yeeld  to  them  without  ye  consente 
of  the  rest  that  were  behind.    And  indeed  they  had  spetiall 
charge  when  they  came  away,  from  the  cheefe  of  those  that 
were  behind,  not  to  doe  it.    At  which  he  was  much  offended, 
and  tould  them,  they  must  then  looke  to  stand  on  their  owne 
leggs.    So  he  returned  in  displeasure,  and  this  was  ye  first 
ground  of  discontent  betweene  them.    And  wheras  their 
wanted  well  near  lOOLs.  to  clear  things  at  their  going  away, 
he  would  not  take  order  to  disburse  a  penie,  but  let  them 
shift  as  they  could.    So  they  were  forst  to  selle  of  some  of 
their  provissions  to  stop  this  gape,  which  was  some  3.  or  4. 
score  firkins  of  butter,  which  comoditie  they  might  best 
spare,  haveing  provided  too  large  a  quantitie  of  yt  kind. 

All  things  being  now  ready,  &  every  bussines  dispatched, 
the  company  was  caled  togeather.    Then  they  ordered  &  dis- 
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tributed  their  company  for  either  shipe,  as  they  concevied 
for  ye  best.  And  chose  a  Govr  &  2.  or  3.  assistants  for  each 
shipe,  to  order  ye  people  by  ye  way,  and  see  to  ye  disposing 
of  there  provissions,  and  shuch  like  affairs.  All  which  was 
not  only  with  ye  liking  of  ye  maisters  of  ye  ships,  but  ac- 
cording to  their  desires.  Which  being  done,  they  sett  sayle 
from  thence  aboute  ye  5.  of  August. 

Being  thus  put  to  sea  they  had  not  gone  farr,  but  Mr. 
Reinolds  ye  mr.  of  ye  leser  ship  complained  that  he  found 
his  ship  so  leak  as  he  durst  not  put  further  to  sea  till  she  was 
mended.  So  ye  mr.  of  ye  bigger  ship  (caled  Mr.  Joans) 
being  consulted  with,  they  both  resolved  to  put  into  Dart- 
mouth &  have  her  ther  searched  &  mended,  which  accord- 
ingly was  done,  to  their  great  charg  &  losse  of  time  and  a 
faire  winde.  She  was  hear  thorowly  searcht  from  steme 
to  Sterne,  some  leaks  were  found  &  mended,  and  now  it  was 
cenceived  by  the  workmen  &  all,  that  she  was  sufficiente,  & 
they  might  proceede  without  either  fear  or  danger.  So 
with  good  hopes  from  hence,  they  put  to  sea  againe,  con- 
ceiving they  should  goe  comfortably  on,  not  looking  for  any 
more  lets  of  this  kind;  but  it  fell  out  otherwise,  for  after 
they  were  gone  to  sea  againe  above  100.  leagues  without  the 
Lands  End,  houlding  company  togeather  all  this  while,  the 
mr.  of  ye  small  ship  complained  his  ship  was  so  leake  as  he 
must  beare  up  or  sinke  at  sea,  for  they  could  scarce  free  her 
with  much  pumping.  So  they  came  to  consultation  againe, 
and  resolved  both  ships  to  bear  up  backe  againe  &  put  into 
Plimoth,  which  accordingly  was  done.  But  no  spetiall 
leake  could  be  founde,  but  it  was  judged  to  be  ye  generall 
weaknes  of  ye  shipe,  and  that  shee  would  not  prove  suf- 
ficiente for  the  voiage.  Upon  which  it  was  resolved  to  dis- 
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mise  her  &  parte  of  ye  companie,  and  proceede  with  ye  other 
shipe.  The  which  (though  it  was  greevous,  &  caused  great 
discouragmente)  was  put  in  execution.  So  after  they  had 
tooke  out  such  provission  as  ye  other  ship  could  well  stow, 
and  concluded  both  what  number  and  what  persons  to  send 
bak,  they  made  another  sad  parting,  ye  one  ship  going  backe 
for  London,  and  ye  other  was  to  proceede  on  her  viage. 
Those  that  went  bak  were  for  the  most  parte  such  as  were 
willing  so  to  doe,  either  out  of  some  discontente,  or  feare 
they  conceived  of  ye  ill  success  of  ye  vioage,  seeing  so  many 
croses  befale,  &  the  year  time  so  farr  spente;  but  others,  in 
regarde  of  their  owne  weaknes,  and  charge  of  many  yonge 
children,  were  thought  least  usefull,  and  most  unfite  to  bear 
ye  brunte  of  this  hard  adventure;  unto  which  worke  of  God, 
and  judgmente  of  their  brethern,  they  were  contented  to  sub- 
mite.  And  thus,  like  Gedions  armie,  this  small  number  was 
devided,  as  if  ye  Lord  by  this  worke  of  his  providence  though/ 
these  few  to  many  for  ye  great  worke  he  had  to  doe.  But 
here  by  the  way  let  me  show,  how  afterward  it  was  found 
yt  the  leaknes  of  this  ship  was  partly  by  being  over  masted, 
and  too  much  pressed  with  sayles;  for  after  she  was  sould 
&  put  into  her  old  trime,  she  made  many  viages  &  performed 
her  service  very  sufficiently,  to  ye  great  profile  of  her  own- 
ers. But  more  espetially,  by  the  cuning  &  deceite  of  ye 
mr.  &  his  company,  who  were  hired  to  stay  a  whole  year 
in  ye  cuntrie,  and  now  fancying  dislike  &  fearing  wante  of 
victeles,  they  ploted  this  strategem  to  free  them  selves;  as 
afterwards  was  knowne,  &  by  some  of  them  confessed.  For 
they  apprehended  yt  the  greater  ship,  being  of  force,  &  in 
whom  most  of  ye  provissions  were  stowed,  she  would  retayne 
enough  for  her  selfe,  what  soever  became  of  them  or  ye 
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passengers;  &  indeed  shuch  speeches  had  bene  cast  out  by 
some  of  them;  and  yet,  besids  other  incouragments,  ye 
cheefe  of  them  that  came  from  Leyden  wente  in  this  shipe 
to  give  ye  mr.  contente.  But  so  strong  was  self  love  &  his 
fears,  as  he  forgott  all  duty  and  former  kindnesses,  &  delt 
thus  falsly  with  them,  though  he  pretended  otherwise. 

Of  their  vioage,  &  how  they  passed  ye  sea,  and  of  their  safe 
arrivall  at  Cape  Codd. 

Septr:  6.  These  troubls  being  blowne  over,  and  now  all 
being  compacte  togeather  in  one  shipe,  they  put  to  sea 
againe  with  a  prosperus  winde,  which  continued  diverce 
days  togeather,  which  was  some  incouragmente  unto  them; 
yet  according  to  ye  usuall  maner  many  were  afflicted  with 
sea-sicknes.  And  I  may  not  omite  hear  a  spetiall  worke  of 
Gods  providence.  Ther  was  a  proud  &  very  profane  yonge 
man,  one  of  ye  sea-men,  of  a  lustie,  able  body,  which  made 
him  the  more  hauty;  he  would  allway  be  contemning  ye 
poore  people  in  their  sicknes,  &  cursing  them  dayly  with 
greevous  execrations,  and  did  not  let  to  tell  them,  that  he 
hoped  to  help  to  cast  halfe  of  them  over  board  before  they 
came  to  their  jurneys  end,  and  to  make  mery  with  what  they 
had;  and  if  he  were  by  any  gently  reproved,  he  would  curse 
and  swear  most  bitterly.  But  it  plased  God  before  they 
came  halfe  seas  over,  to  smite  this  yong  man  with  a  greeve- 
ous  disease,  of  which  he  dyed  in  a  desperate  maner,  and  so 
was  him  selfe  ye  first  yt  was  throwne  overbord.  Thus  his 
curses  light  on  his  owne  head;  and  it  was  an  astonishmente 
to  all  his  fellows,  for  they  noted  it  to  be  ye  just  hand  of  God 
upon  him. 
<8> 
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After  they  had  injoyed  faire  winds  and  weather  for  a 
season,  they  were  incountred  many  times  with  crosse  winds, 
and  mette  with  many  feirce  stormes,  with  which  ye  shipe 
was  shroudly  shaken,  and  her  upper  works  made  very 
leakie;  and  one  of  the  maine  beames  in  ye  midd  ships  was 
bowed  &  craked,  which  put  them  in  some  fear  that  ye  shipe 
could  not  be  able  to  performe  ye  vioage.  So  some  of  ye 
cheefe  of  ye  company,  perceiveing  ye  mariners  to  feare  ye 
suffisiencie  of  ye  shipe,  as  appeared  by  their  mutterings,  they 
entred  into  serious  consulltation  with  ye  mr.  &  other  officers 
of  ye  ship,  to  consider  in  time  of  ye  danger;  and  rather  to 
returne  then  to  cast  them  selves  into  a  desperate  &  inevitable 
perill.  And  truly  ther  was  great  distraction  &  differance  of 
opinion  amongst  ye  mariners  them  selves;  faine  would  they 
doe  what  could  be  done  for  their  wages  sake,  (being  now 
halfe  the  seas  over,)  and  on  ye  other  hand  they  were  loath  to 
hazard  their  lives  too  desperately.  But  in  examening  of  all 
opinions,  the  mr.  &  others  affirmed  they  knew  ye  ship  to  be 
stronge  &  firme  under  water;  and  for  the  buckling  of  ye 
maine  beame,  ther  was  a  great  iron  scrue  ye  passengers 
brought  out  of  Holland,  which  would  raise  ye  beame  into  his 
place;  ye  which  being  done,  the  carpenter  &  mr.  affirmed 
that  with  a  post  put  under  it,  set  firme  in  ye  lower  deck,  & 
otherways  bounde,  he  would  make  it  sufficiente.  And  as 
for  ye  decks  &  uper  workes  they  would  calke  them  as  well  as 
they  could,  and  though  with  ye  workeing  of  ye  ship  they 
would  not  longe  keepe  stanch,  yet  ther  would  otherwise  be 
no  great  danger,  if  they  did  not  overpress  her  with  sails. 
So  they  comited  them  selves  to  ye  will  of  God,  &  resolved 
to  proseede.  In  sundrie  of  these  stormes  the  winds  were  so 
feirce,  &  ye  seas  so  high,  as  they  could  not  beare  a  knote 
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of  saile,  but  were  forced  to  hull,  for  diverce  days  togither. 
And  in  one  of  them,  as  they  thus  lay  at  hull,  in  a  mighty 
storme,  a  lustie  yonge  man  (called  John  Rowland)  coming 
upon  some  occasion  above  ye  grattings,  was,  with  a  seele  ^ 
of  ye  shipe  throwne  into  [ye]  sea;  but  it  pleased  God  yt  he 
caught  hould  of  ye  tope-saile  halliards,  which  hunge  over 
board,  &  rane  out  at  length;  yet  he  held  his  hould  (though 
he  was  sundrie  fadomes  under  water)  till  he  was  hald  up  by 
ye  same  rope  to  ye  brime  of  ye  water,  and  then  with  a  boat 
hooke  &  other  means  got  into  ye  shipe  againe,  &  his  life 
saved;  and  though  he  was  something  ill  with  it,  yet  he  lived 
many  years  after,  and  became  a  profitable  member  both  in 
church  &  comone  wealthe.  In  all  this  viage  ther  died  but 
one  of  ye  passengers,  which  was  William  Butten,  a  youth, 
servant  to  Samuel  Fuller,  when  they  drew  near  ye  coast. 
But  to  omite  other  things,  (that  I  may  be  breefe,)  after 
longe  beating  at  sea  they  fell  with  that  land  which  is  called 
Cape  Cod;  the  which  being  made  &  certainly  knowne  to  be 
it,  they  were  not  a  litle  joyfull.  After  some  deliberation 
had  amongst  them  selves  &  with  ye  mr.  of  ye  ship,  they 
tacked  aboute  and  resolved  to  stande  for  ye  southward  (ye 
wind  &  weather  being  faire)  to  finde  some  place  aboute 
Hudsons  river  for  their  habitation.  But  after  they  had 
sailed  yt  course  aboute  halfe  ye  day,  they  fell  amongst 
deangerous  shoulds  and  roring  breakers,  and  they  were  so 
farr  intangled  ther  with  as  they  conceived  them  selves  in 
great  danger;  &  ye  wind  shrinking  upon  them  withall,  they 
resolved  to  bear  up  againe  for  the  Cape,  and  thought  them 
selves  hapy  to  gett  out  of  those  dangers  before  night  over- 

i5ee/  (with  the  sailors)  is  when  a  ship  rolls  or  is  tossed  about  suddenly 
and  Violently  by  the  force  of  the  waves. 
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tooke  them,  as  by  Gods  providence  they  did.  And  ye  next 
day  they  gott  into  ye  Cape-harbor  wher  they  ridd  in  saftie.^ 
A  word  or  too  by  ye  way  of  this  cape;  it  was  thus  first 
named  by  Capten  Gosnole  &  his  company/  Ano:  1602,  and 
after  by  Capten  Smith  was  caled  Cape  James;  but  it  retains 
ye  former  name  amongst  sea-men.  Also  yt  pointe  which 
first  shewed  those  dangerous  shoulds  unto  them,  they  called 
Pointe  Care,  &  Tuckers  Terrour;  but  ye  French  &  Dutch  to 
this  day  call  it  Malabarr,  by  reason  of  those  perilous 
shoulds,  and  ye  losses  they  have  suffered  their. 

Being  thus  arived  in  a  good  harbor  and  brought  safe  to 
land,  they  fell  upon  their  knees  &  blessed  ye  God  of  heaven, 
who  had  brought  them  over  ye  vast  &  furious  ocean,  and 
delivered  them  from  all  ye  periles  &  miseries  thereof, 
againe  to  set  their  feete  on  ye  firme  and  stable  earth,  their 
proper  elemente.  And  no  marvell  if  they  were  thus  joye- 
full,  seeing  wise  Seneca  was  so  affected  with  sailing  a  few 
miles  on  ye  coast  of  his  owne  Italy;  as  he  affirmed,  that  he 
had  rather  remaine  twentie  years  on  his  way  by  land,  then 
pass  by  sea  to  any  place  in  a  short  time;  so  tedious  &  dread- 
full  was  ye  same  unto  him. 

^"Upon  the  11th  of  November  we  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  bay,"  &c. 
"The  same  day  so  soon  as  we  could,  we  set  ashore  fifteen  or  sixteen  men." 
Mourt.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Mayflower  was  sixty-five  days  on  the 
passage  from  Plymouth  (England)  to  Cape  Cod,  leaving  the  former  place 
on  the  6th  of  September.  By  reference  to  Governor  Bradford's  list  of  pas- 
sengers, it  will  be  seen  that  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWO  passengers,  includ- 
ing servants  and  all  those  who  came  over  in  the  employ  of  the  colonists, 
sailed  from  Plymouth  in  the  Mayflower,  at  the  final  embarkation;  and  that 
the  same  number  arrived  at  Cape  Cod.  William  Butten,  a  servant  of  Samuel 
Fuller,  died  on  the  passage,  but  the  integrity  of  the  number  was  preserved 
by  the  birth  of  Oceanus  Hopkins.  There  were  four  deaths  and  one  birth 
after  the  arrival  at  Cape  Cod,  and  before  the  landing  of  the  exploring  party 
in  the  shallop,  at  Plymouth,  on  the  11th  of  December. 

2  "Because  yey  tooke  much  of  yt  fishe  ther." — Bradford. 
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But  hear  I  cannot  but  stay  and  make  a  pause,  and  stand 
half  amased  at  this  poore  peoples  presente  condition;  and 
so  I  thinke  will  the  reader  too,  when  he  well  considers  ye 
same.  Being  thus  passed  ye  vast  ocean,  and  a  sea  of  trou- 
bles before  in  their  preparation  (as  may  be  remembered  by 
yt  which  wente  before),  they  had  now  no  freinds  to  well- 
come  them,  nor  inns  to  entertaine  or  refresh  their 
weatherbeaten  bodys,  no  houses  or  much  less  townes  to  re- 
paire  too,  to  seeke  for  succoure.  It  is  recorded  in  scripture 
as  a  mercie  to  ye  apostle  &  his  shipwraked  company,  yt  the 
barbarians  shewd  them  no  smale  kindnes  in  refreshing 
them,  but  these  savage  barbarians,  when  they  mette  with 
them  (as  after  will  appeare)  were  readier  to  fill  their  sids 
full  of  arrows  then  otherwise.  And  for  ye  season  it  was 
winter,  and  they  that  know  ye  winters  of  yt  cuntrie  know 
them  to  be  sharp  &  violent,  &  subjecte  to  cruell  &  feirce 
stormes,  deangerous  to  travill  to  known  places,  much  more 
to  serch  an  unknown  coast.  Besids,  what  could  they  see  but 
a  hidious  &  desolate  wildernes,  full  of  wild  beasts  &  willd 
men?  and  what  multituds  ther  might  be  of  them  they  knew 
not.  Nether  could  they,  as  it  were,  goe  up  to  ye  tope  of 
Pisgah,  to  vew  from  this  willdernes  a  more  goodly  cuntrie 
to  feed  their  hops;  for  which  way  soever  they  turnd  their 
eys  (save  upward  to  ye  heavens)  they  could  have  little  sol- 
ace or  content  in  respecte  of  any  outward  objects.  For 
sumer  being  done,  all  things  stand  upon  them  with  a  wether- 
beaten  face;  and  ye  whole  countrie,  full  of  woods  &  thickets, 
represented  a  wild  &  savage  heiw.  If  they  looked  behind 
them,  ther  was  ye  mighty  ocean  which  they  had  passed,  and 
was  now  as  a  maine  barr  &  goulfe  to  seperate  them  from 
all  ye  civill  parts  of  ye  world.  If  it  be  said  they  had  a  ship 
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to  sucour  them,  it  is  trew ;  but  what  heard  they  daly  from  ye 
mr.  &  company?  but  yt  with  speede  they  should  looke  out  a 
place  with  their  shallop,  wher  they  would  be  at  some  near 
distance;  for  ye  season  was  shuch  as  he  would  not  stirr  from 
thence  till  a  safe  harbor  was  discovered  by  them  wher  they 
would  be,  and  he  might  goe  without  danger;  and  that  victells 
consumed  apace,  but  he  must  &  would  keepe  sufficient  for 
them  selves  &  their  returne.  Yea,  it  was  muttered  by  some, 
that  if  they  gott  not  a  place  in  time,  they  would  tume  them 
&  their  goods  ashore  &  leave  them.  Let  it  also  be  con- 
sidred  what  weake  hopes  of  supply  &  succoure  they  left  be- 
hinde  them,  yt  might  bear  up  their  minds  in  this  sade  con- 
dition and  trialls  they  were  under;  and  they  could  not  but  be 
very  smale.  It  is  true,  indeed,  ye  affections  &  love  of  their 
brethren  at  Leyden  was  cordiall  &  entire  towards  them,  but 
they  had  litle  power  to  help  them,  or  them  selves;  and  how 
ye  case  stode  betweene  them  &  ye  marchants  at  their  coming 
away,  hath  allready  been  declared.  What  could  now  sus- 
taine  them  but  ye  spirite  of  God  &  his  grace? 
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John  Paul  Jones 

ON  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  23d,  the  brig  from 
Holland  not  being  in  sight,  we  chased  a  brigantine 
that  appeared  laying  to  to  windward.  About  noon 
we  saw  and  chased  a  large  ship  that  appeared  coming  round 
Flamborough  Head  from  the  northward,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  manned  and  armed  one  of  the  pilot  boats  to  sail  in 
pursuit  of  the  brigantine,  which  now  appeared  to  be  the  ves- 
sel that  I  had  forced  ashore.  Soon  after  this  a  fleet  of  41 
sail  appeared  off  Flamborough  Head,  bearing  N.N.E.  This 
induced  me  to  abandon  the  single  ship  which  had  then  an- 
chored in  Burlington  Bay.  I  also  called  back  the  pilot  boat, 
and  hoisted  a  signal  for  a  general  chase.  When  the  fleet 
discovered  us  bearing  down,  all  the  merchan^^  Jiips  crowded 
sail  towards  the  shore.  The  two  ships  of  war  that  protected 
the  fleet  at  the  same  time  steered  from  the  land,  and  made 
the  disposition  for  the  battle.  In  approaching  the  enemy, 
I  crowded  every  possible  sail,  and  made  the  signal  for  the 
line  of  battle,  to  which  the  Alliance  showed  no  attention. 
Earnest  as  I  was  for  the  action,  I  could  not  reach  the  com- 
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modore's  ship  until  seven  in  the  evening.  Being  then  within 
pistol  shot,  when  he  hailed  the  Bon  homme  Richard,  we 
answered  him  by  firing  a  whole  broadside. 

The  battle,  being  thus  begun,  was  continued  with  unremit- 
ting fury.  Every  method  was  practised  on  both  sides  to 
gain  an  advantage,  and  rage  each  other;  and  I  must  confess 
that  the  enemy's  ship,  being  much  more  manageable  than 
the  Bon  homme  Richard,  gained  thereby  several  times  an 
advantageous  situation,  in  spite  of  my  best  endeavors  to 
prevent  it.  As  I  had  to  deal  with  an  enemy  of  greatly  su- 
perior force,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  closing  with  him, 
to  prevent  the  advantage  which  he  had  over  me  in  point  of 
manoeuvre.  It  was  my  intention  to  lay  the  Bon  homme 
Richard  athwart  the  enemy^s  bow,  but,  as  that  operation 
required  great  dexterity  in  the  management  of  both  sails  and 
helm,  and  some  of  our  braces  being  shot  away,  it  did  not 
exactly  succeed  to  my  wishes.  The  enemy's  bowsprit,  how- 
ever, came  over  the  Bon  homme  Richard^ s  poop  by  the  miz- 
zen  mast,  and  I  made  both  ships  fast  together  in  that  situa- 
tion, which  by  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  enemy's  sails 
forced  her  stern  close  to  the  Bon  homme  Richard's  bow,  so 
that  the  ships  lay  square  alongside  of  each  other,  the  yards 
being  all  entangled,  and  the  cannon  of  each  ship  touching 
the  opponent's  side.  When  this  position  took  place,  it  was 
8  o'clock,  previous  to  which  the  Bon  homme  Richard  had 
received  sundry  eighteen-pounds  shot  below  the  water,  and 
leaked  very  much.  My  battery  of  12-pounders,  on  which 
I  had  placed  my  chief  dependence,  being  commanded  by 
Lieut.  Dale  and  Col.  Weibert,  and  manned  principally  with 
American  seamen  and  French  volunteers,  were  entirely  si- 
lenced and  abandoned.    As  to  the  six  old  eighteen-pounders 
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that  formed  the  battery  of  the  lower  gun-deck,  they  did  no 
service  whatever.  Two  out  of  three  of  them  burst  at  first 
fire,  and  killed  almost  all  the  men  w^ho  were  stationed  to 
manage  them.  Before  this  time,  too.  Col.  de  Chamillard, 
who  commanded  a  party  of  20  soldiers  on  the  poop,  had 
abandoned  that  station  after  having  lost  some  of  his  men. 
These  men  deserted  their  quarters.  I  had  now  only  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  nine-pounders,  on  the  quarter  deck,  that 
were  not  silenced;  and  not  one  of  the  heavier  cannon  w^as 
fired  during  the  rest  of  the  action.  The  purser,  Mr.  Mease, 
who  commanded  the  guns  on  the  quarter  deck,  being  dan- 
gerously w^ounded  in  the  head,  I  was  obliged  to  fill  his  place, 
and  with  great  difficulty  rallied  a  few  men,  and  shifted  over 
one  of  the  lee  quarter-deck  guns,  so  that  we  aftenvard 
played  three  pieces  of  9-pounders  upon  the  enemy.  The 
tops  alone  seconded  the  fire  of  this  little  battery,  and  held 
out  bravely  during  the  whole  of  the  action,  especially  the 
main  top,  where  Lieut.  Stack  commanded.  I  directed  the 
fire  of  one  of  the  three  cannon  against  the  main-mast,  with 
double-headed  shot,  while  the  other  tv»-o  were  exceedingly 
well  served  with  grape  and  canister  shot  to  silence  the 
enemy's  musketry,  and  clear  her  decks,  which  was  at  last 
effected.  The  enemy  were,  as  I  have  since  understood,  on 
the  instant  of  calling  for  quarters  when  the  cowardice  or 
treachery  of  three  of  my  under  officers  induced  them  to  call 
to  the  enemy.  The  English  commodore  asked  me  if  I  de- 
manded quarters;  and,  I  having  answered  him  in  the  most 
determined  negative,  they  renewed  the  battle  with  double 
fury.  They  were  unable  to  stand  the  deck;  but  the  fire  of 
their  cannon,  especially  the  lower  battery,  which  was  en- 
tirely formed  of  18-pounders,  was  incessant.  Both  ships 
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were  set  on  fire  in  various  places,  and  the  scene  was  dread- 
ful beyond  the  reach  of  language.  To  account  for  the  ti- 
midity of  my  three  under  officers, — I  mean  the  gunner,  the 
carpenter,  and  the  master-at-arms, — I  must  observe  that  the 
two  first  were  slightly  wounded;  and,  as  the  ship  had  re- 
ceived various  shots  under  water,  and  one  of  the  pumps 
being  shot  away,  the  carpenter  expressed  his  fear  that  she 
would  sink,  and  the  other  two  concluded  that  she  was  sink- 
ing, which  occasioned  the  gunner  to  run  aft  on  the  poop 
without  my  knowledge  to  strike  the  colors.  Fortunately  for 
me,  a  cannon  ball  had  done  that  before  by  carrying  away  the 
ensign  staff.  He  was  therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
sinking,  as  he  supposed,  or  of  calling  for  quarter;  and  he 
preferred  the  latter. 

All  this  time  the  Bon  homme  Richard  had  sustained  the 
action  alone,  and  the  enemy,  though  much  superior  in  force, 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  got  clear,  as  appears  by 
their  own  acknowledgments,  and  by  their  having  let  go 
an  anchor  the  instant  that  I  laid  them  on  board,  by  which 
means  they  would  have  escaped,  had  I  not  made  them  well 
fast  to  the  Bon  homme  Richard. 

At  last,  at  half -past  9  o'clock,  the  Alliance  appeared,  and 
I  now  thought  the  battle  at  an  end ;  but,  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment, he  discharged  a  broadside  full  into  the  stern  of  the 
Bon  homme  Richard,  We  called  to  him  for  God's  sake  to 
forbear  firing  into  the  Bon  homme  Richard;  yet  he  passed 
along  the  off  side  of  the  ship,  and  continued  firing.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  his  mistaking  the  enemy's  ship  for 
the  Bon  homme  Richard,  there  being  the  most  essential  dif- 
ference in  their  appearance  and  construction;  besides,  it  was 
then  full  moonlight,  and  the  sides  of  the  Bon  homme  Rich- 
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ard  were  all  black,  while  the  sides  of  the  prizes  were  yellow ; 
yet,  for  the  greater  security,  I  shewed  the  signal  of  our  re- 
connoissance  by  putting  out  three  lanthorns,  one  at  the  head 
(bow),  another  at  the  stem,  (quarter),  and  the  third  in  the 
middle  in  a  horizontal  line.  Every  tongue  cried  that  he  was 
firing  into  the  wrong  ship,  but  nothing  availed.  He  passed 
round,  firing  into  the  Bon  homme  Richard's  head,  stern,  and 
broadside;  and  by  one  of  his  volleys  killed  several  of  my 
best  men,  and  mortally  wounded  a  good  officer  on  the  fore- 
castle. My  situation  was  really  deplorable.  The  Bon 
homme  Richard  received  various  shot  under  water  from  the 
Alliance,  the  leak  gained  on  the  pumps,  and  the  fire  in- 
creased much  on  board  both  ships.  Some  officers  persuaded 
me  to  strike,  of  whose  courage  and  good  sense  I  entertain  a 
high  opinion.  My  treacherous  master-at-arms  let  loose  all 
my  prisoners  without  my  knowledge,  and  my  prospect  be- 
came gloomy  indeed.  I  would  not,  however,  give  up  the 
point.  The  enemy's  main-mast  began  to  shake,  their  firing 
decreased,  ours  rather  increased,  and  the  British  colors  were 
struck  at  half  an  hour  past  10  o'clock. 

This  prize  proved  to  be  the  British  ship  of  war  the  Ser- 
apis,  a  new  ship  of  44  guns,  built  on  their  most  approved 
construction,  with  two  complete  batteries,  one  of  them  of 
18-pounders,  and  commanded  by  the  brave  Commodore 
Richard  Pearson.  I  had  yet  two  enemies  to  encounter  far 
more  formidable  than  the  Britons, — I  mean  fire  and  water. 
The  Ser  apis  was  attacked  only  by  the  first,  but  the  Bon 
homme  Richard  was  assailed  by  both.  There  were  five  feet 
of  water  in  the  hold,  and,  though  it  was  moderate  from  the 
explosion  of  so  much  gunpowder,  yet  the  three  pumps  that 
remained  could  with  difficulty  only  keep  the  water  from 
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gaining.  The  fire  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the  ship,  in 
spite  of  all  the  water  that  could  be  thrown  to  quench  it,  and 
at  length  broke  out  as  low  as  the  powder  magazine,  and 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  powder.  In  that  dilemma  I  took 
out  the  powder  upon  deck,  ready  to  be  thrown  overboard  at 
the  last  extremity;  and  it  was  ten  o'clock  the  next  day,  the 
24th,  before  the  fire  was  entirely  extinguished.  With  re- 
spect to  the  situation  of  the  Bon  homme  Richard,  the  rudder 
was  cut  entirely  off  the  stern  frame,  and  the  transoms  were 
almost  entirely  cut  away;  the  timbers,  by  the  lower  deck 
especially,  from  the  main-mast  to  the  stern,  being  greatly  de- 
cayed with  age,  were  mangled  beyond  my  power  of  descrip- 
tion; and  a  person  must  have  been  an  eye-witness  to  form  a 
just  idea  of  the  tremendous  scene  of  carnage,  wreck,  and 
ruin  that  everywhere  appeared.  Humanity  cannot  but  re- 
coil from  the  prospect  of  such  finished  horror,  and  lament 
that  war  should  produce  such  fatal  consequences. 

After  the  carpenters,  as  well  as  Capt.  de  Cottineau,  and 
other  men  of  sense,  had  well  examined  and  surveyed  the 
ship  (which  was  not  finished  before  five  in  the  evening),  I 
found  every  person  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  the  Bon  homme  Richard  afloat  so  as  to  reach  a  port 
if  the  wind  should  increase,  it  being  then  only  a  very  mod- 
erate breeze.  I  had  but  little  time  to  remove  my  wounded, 
which  now  became  unavoidable,  and  which  was  effected  in 
the  course  of  the  night  and  next  morning.  I  was  determined 
to  keep  the  Bon  homme  Richard  afloat,  and,  if  possible,  to 
bring  her  into  port.  For  that  purpose  the  first  lieutenant  of 
the  Pallas  continued  on  board  with  a  party  of  men  to  attend 
the  pumps,  with  boats  in  waiting  ready  to  take  them  on  board 
in  case  the  water  should  gain  on  them  too  fast.    The  wind 
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augmented  in  the  night  and  the  next  day,  on  the  25th,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  good  old  ship  from 
sinking.  They  did  not  abandon  her  till  after  9  o'clock. 
The  water  was  then  up  to  the  lower  deck,  and  a  little  after 
ten  I  saw  with  inexpressible  grief  the  last  glimpse  of  the  Bon 
homme  Richard, 


THE  CHASE  AND  THE  CAPTURE 


J.  Cobb 
I 

THROUGHOUT  the  night  of  the  seventh  day  from  port, 
we  had  but  little  rest,  the  vessel  requiring  all  the  aid 
the  crew  were  enabled  to  render  her.  The  one  watch 
was  kept  on  deck  in  readiness  to  lend  assistance,  whilst  the 
other  went  below,  without  knowing  what  moment  they  might 
be  called,  or  when  help  would  most  be  needed.  The  sea 
broke  across  the  deck  at  times,  with  terrific  violence.  One 
came  curling  over  our  larboard  quarter,  and  after  carrying 
away  the  bulwark,  over  which  it  mounted  with  its  avalanche 
of  waters,  swept  everything  of  a  light  nature  in  its  course — 
blocks,  buckets,  water  casks,  and  cordage  was  cleared  from 
the  deck  in  its  rush,  and  so  damaging  the  long-boat  and 
straining  her  lashings,  it  was  feared  at  the  next  sweep,  that 
would  likewise  be  carried  overboard. 

The  morning  of  the  28th  December  broke,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  the  gale  ceasing,  and  the  brig  looked  more  like  a 
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wreck,  than  the  staunch  and  proud  craft  of  the  week  previ- 
ous. She  was  stripped  to  her  stumps,  all  her  yards  except 
her  fore  and  foretopsail,  were  on  deck,  her  rigging  in  dis- 
order, and  the  decks  lumbered  and  in  confusion  from  the 
effects  of  the  seas,  which  had  so  often  broken  over  them 
during  the  past  night. 

The  third  lieutenant  had  been  the  officer  of  the  watch, 
from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  till  eight,  and  was  rather 
harshly  spoken  to  by  the  first,  who  succeeded  him,  for  not 
keeping  things  in  better  trim.  One,  among  the  other  ques- 
tions put  to  the  officer  whose  watch  had  just  expired,  was, 
whether  he  had  kept  a  good  look  out  aloft;  to  which  he  re- 
plied, he  had,  but  that  the  last  man  he  had  sent  to  the  mast- 
head, had  left  his  post  without  being  relieved,  and,  till 
some  time  after  the  other  watch  was  called,  without  his 
knowledge. 

I  saw  the  fire,  or  what  was  its  equal,  anger,  flash  from  the 
first  lieutenant's  eyes  at  this  remissness  of  duty;  and  he  in- 
stantly gave  an  order  for  the  best  man  on  board  to  go  to  the 
mast-head,  there  to  remain  till  ordered  down.  The  order 
was  obeyed  by  one  of  the  quarter-masters,  who  had  not  been 
there  ten  minutes  before  he  sang  out, 

"Sail  ho! — on  the  weather  quarter."  But  he  could  dis- 
cern nothing  except  her  upper  sails,  on  account  of  the  heavy 
mist  and  rain,  which  obscured  the  lower  view,  as  it  likewise 
did  that  of  the  sail  he  first  saw,  by  the  time  he  could  make 
out  her  bearings  from  the  brig. 

All  hands  were  now  called  to  make  sail,  and  the  men  went 
cheerily  to  their  work,  with  that  animating  spirit,  a  prize  in 
sight  always  infuses  into  a  crew;  many  bantering  their  mess- 
mates to  club  for  the  prize  money,  or  to  draw  lots  which 
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should  have  the  other's,  when  again  from  the  mast-head 
came  

"Sail  ho!" 

"Where  away?" 

"A  little  farther  a-beam  than  the  first." 

But  as  the  quarter-master  aloft,  could  only  see  the  one, 
and  make  nothing  out  of  her,  except  "she  has  top-gallant- 
sails  set,  and  apparently  on  tall  masts,"  it  was  thought  the 
look-out  must  have  mistaken  the  bearings  of  the  first  sail  he 
discovered,  while  she  was  obscured  in  the  mist,  and  on 
her  re-appearance,  he  had  announced  her  as  a  second  vessel. 
None  felt  the  least  alarm,  at  the  supposition  that  two  sails 
were  in  sight;  yet  all  bestirred  themselves  to  get  the  spars 
aloft,  and  other  sails  bent  in  the  places  of  those  damaged 
during  the  gale,  to  be  in  readiness  to  give  chase  to  the  prize 
to  windward,  which  many  accounted  to  be  "nothing  less  than 
an  Indiaman,  if  Old  Snaggletooth  aloft  has  reported  aright 
about  her  top-gallantsails,  for  none  but  an  Indiaman  or  a 
man-of-war  would  carry  her  upper  sails  with  this  gale  and 
thick  weather;  and  she  must  be  a  stiff  craft  at  that;  or  be 
in  a  hurry  to  get  out  of  this  latitude  of  blustering  gales, 
angry  cross-seas,  hard  rains,  and  mists,  that  will  stop  a  leak 
when  oakum  is  scarce." 

The  first  lieutenant,  when  hearing  the  second  sail  an- 
nounced, pondered  a  moment,  muttering  to  himself  "top- 
gallantsails — top-gallantsails  set!"— seized  the  glass,  and 
was  proceeding  up  the  rigging,  to  ascertain  for  himself  the 
character  of  the  sail  in  sight;  but  before  he  had  reached  a 
dozen  rattlings  of  the  shrouds,  the  quarter-master  bellowed 
out  a  third  time  his  "sail  ho!"  with  renewed  strength  of 
voice,  accompanied  with, 
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"The  mist  has  settled,  so  that  I  can  plainly  see  the  three — 
all  to  the  windward,  bearing  down  towards  us,  with  as  much 
sail  set  as  each  can  carry,  and  evidently  men-of-war,  by  the 
tautness  of  their  rig,  and  high  towering  masts." 

The  lieutenant  was  on  deck  issuing  his  orders,  long  be- 
fore the  quarter-master  had  finished  the  unwelcome  intelli- 
gence, that  three  frigates  of  the  enemy  were  in  sight. 

We  had  been  discovered,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  by 
the  enemy,  time  enough  for  them  to  get  sail  on,  before  we 
espied  them,  altogether  through  the  carelessness  of  the  of- 
ficer of  the  previous  watch,  by  his  not  keeping  a  proper 
look-out  from  the  mast-head.  For  this  misconduct  and  re- 
missness of  duty,  he  was  disfranchised  instanter,  from 
farther  command  as  an  officer  in  the  brig. 

Our  situation  was  perilous  in  the  extreme,  even  to  the 
most  inexperienced  hand  on  board;  for  up  to  this  time  we 
had  nothing  set,  except  a  double  reefed  foresail,  fore-and- 
aft-mainsail,  and  jib,  both  likewise  closely  reefed,  consum- 
ing about  twenty  minutes  in  setting  these  and  getting  the  brig 
before  the  wind;  the  whilst  the  enemy  were  coming  down 
with  as  much  canvas  as  their  heavy  ships  could  stagger 
under,  and  at  a  distance  the  most  nearsighted  on  board  could 
view  them,  without  the  aid  of  the  glass:  and  with  a  velocity 
that  was  anything  but  pleasant,  for  those  who  wished  either 
welfare  to  the  brig  or  safety  to  themselves. 

If  I  thought  before,  that  our  craft  was  barely  able  to 
stand  under  the  little  sail  kept  on  her  for  the  last  two  days, 
it  only  went  to  prove  my  incapacity  to  judge  in  these  mat- 
ters; for  sail  upon  sail  was  set,  in  an  inconceivable  short 
space  of  time,  till  she  careened  and  plunged,  as  though  each 
plunge  would  be  her  last.  When  her  spars  were  all  in  their 
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proper  places,  she  was  put  on  the  wind,  hauling  it  as  closely 
as  possible,  the  enemy  at  the  same  time  changing  their  posi- 
tion to  correspond  with  ours.  The  fog  and  mist  cleared 
away  occasionally,  affording  us  a  full  view  of  them,  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  distant,  at  the  time  of  our  tacking. 

We  had  but  two  chances  of  escape  in  our  favour;  the 
one  was,  that  the  fog  and  mist  might  thicken,  hiding  our 
position  from  the  frigates  in  chase;  and  the  other,  that,  as 
we  could  haul  closer  upon  the  wind  than  the  enemy,  we 
might  ultimately  gain  to  the  windward  of  them,  relying 
afterwards  upon  the  superior  sailing  of  the  brig  for  her 
safety,  should  the  wind  in  the  least  lessen.  In  the  former, 
we  were  early  disappointed,  for  the  fog  cleared  away  rap- 
idly, leaving  a  fair  sight  of  the  three  frigates,  before  the 
chase  had  been  continued  an  hour;  and  the  latter  hope  was 
but  poor  comfort,  as  the  wind  had  freshened,  compelling  us 
to  take  in  some  of  our  lighter  sails  aloft,  while  the  frigates 
could  still  hold  on  with  theirs,  by  their  great  strength  and 
heavy  dimensions.  It  was  evident,  likewise,  that  in  gaining 
to  their  windward  (which  we  were  doing,  and  only  prevented 
by  their  proximity  when  first  hauling  upon  the  wind)  we 
should  necessarily  draw  so  near  as  to  receive  the  fire  from 
one  of  the  frigates  at  least,  if  not  from  two,  and  at  too  short 
a  distance  to  be  other  than  extremely  hazardous.  This  posi- 
tion was  continued  till  near  ten  o'clock,  when  we  put  before 
the  wind  again,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  chase;  the  enemy 
likewise  changing  theirs,  so  as  to  follow  directly  in  the  wake 
of  the  brig. 

The  situation  of  the  enemy's  vessels  in  this  stage  of  the 
chase  was  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  affording  us  a  beauti- 
ful view  of  the  whole  of  them,  and  at  a  distance  where  their 
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movements  could  easily  be  discerned.  The  Acasta  was 
dead  astern,  less  than  two  miles  distant,  the  Leander  on  her 
larboard,  and  the  New-Castle  on  her  starboard  bows  each  at 
equidistant  points  from  the  centre  frigate,  and  somewhat 
ahead  of  her — all  three  under  as  great  a  stress  of  sail  as 
could  be  piled  on,  in  such  a  gale  and  with  such  a  sea  as  they 
were  wallowing  through. 

It  was  plainly  to  be  seen,  that  the  frigates  were  gaining  on 
us,  in  spite  of  our  every  exertion  to  facilitate  the  brig's  sail- 
ing; the  Leander  and  New-Castle  more  rapidly  than  the 
Acasta;  for  while  our  comparative  light  craft  was  rising 
upon  the  top  of  every  wave,  and  pitching  deep  into  the 
trough  between  them,  the  heavy  frigates,  with  their  enor- 
mous spread  of  canvas,  plunged  through  all,  slowly  but  con- 
stantly gaining  on  us  at  each  moment. 

The  men  were  kept  at  the  harrassing  duty  of  making  or 
lessening  sail,  changing  and  shifting  the  ballast,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  termination  of  the  chase.  No  sooner  did 
the  wind  in  the  least  lull,  than  an  additional  sail  was  added 
to  the  already  overburthened  masts,  (only  to  be  taken  in  at 
the  first  freshening  of  the  gale),  thus  keeping  her  strained 
to  the  utmost  extension  of  her  strength,  and  at  times  nearly 
running  her  head  under.  Had  the  gale  been  such  as  to  al- 
low of  our  lightening  the  brig,  her  guns  would  have  been 
cast  overboard  long  before  this;  but  we  were  more  safe  with 
them  on  deck  than  without  them,  although  of  no  farther  use 
than  their  weight  to  steady  the  brig,  as  the  tier  to  leeward 
were  most  of  the  time  under  water,  while  those  to  windward 
could  only  be  pointed  to  the  clouds,  by  the  laying  over  of 
the  brig  in  this  fury  of  the  elements. 

The  frigates  had  occasionally  been  giving  us  a  shot  from 
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soon  after  our  putting  before  the  wind;  none  of  which 
reached  the  brig,  however,  till  about  twelve  o'clock,  when 
the  commodore's  ship,  Leander,  by  the  position  she  held, 
brought  a  gun  to  bear  upon  us,  and  threw  her  shot  beyond. 
We  immediately  hauled  upon  the  wind  a  second  time,  with 
the  determination  of  working  to  the  windward  of  the  squad- 
ron at  all  hazard,  it  being  now  our  last  and  only  hope  of 
escaping  from  their  fangs.  It  appeared  impossible  that  the 
brig  could  maintain  her  upright  position,  with  such  a  sea 
and  gale  as  she  had  to  contend  with.  Her  careening  made 
it  difficult,  even  for  the  most  experienced  hands,  to  keep 
the  deck. 

The  hopes  of  the  crew  had  brightened  since  twelve  o'clock, 
by  the  clouds  breaking  away,  with  an  indication  of  the  wind 
abating,  and  which  it  had  at  times,  only  to  blow  the  fiercer, 
however,  in  fitful  blasts  after  each  delusive  lull.  The  men 
were  still  kept  at  their  stations,  in  readiness  the  moment  the 
wind  lessened  to  clap  on  more  sail,  or  to  take  in  that  which 
proved  too  heavy  at  each  increased  blast  of  the  tempest. 
But  before  two  o'clock  the  wind  had  visibly  heightened, 
bringing  the  frigates  closer,  and  enabling  them  to  reach  us 
with  ease,  not  only  with  their  round  shot,  but  likewise  grape 
and  cannister,  which  at  each  discharge  of  their  heavy  cannon, 
at  intervals  of  from  three  to  five  minutes,  came  scattering 
through  our  rigging,  with  a  hissing  and  whistling,  that  was 
plainly  heard  above  the  blast  of  the  gale. 

Through  the  great  and  unceasing  exertions  of  the  men, 
their  exhaustion  became  apparent — having  been  allowed 
nothing  either  to  eat  or  to  drink,  since  the  day  previous ;  and 
as  hope  became  hopeless,  they  did  not  evince  that  alacrity  of 
movement,  which  they  had  displayed  during  the  previous 
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portion  of  the  day,  when  there  was  a  probability  of  escaping. 
The  frigates  in  chase  were,  by  two  o'clock,  in  a  position  to 
sink  us  at  their  will;  for  one  was  on  our  larboard  quarter, 
another  on  our  starboard  waist,  whilst  the  third  was  at  our 
stern,  a  little  further  off,  yet  sufficiently  near,  to  reach  us 
with  her  round  shot. 

The  clouds  had  been  thinning,  till  they  rapidly  passed 
away  in  sheets  of  fleecy  vapour,  leaving  the  hard  blue  sky 
alone  above,  when  the  sun  shone  through  a  transparent  at- 
mosphere, with  an  unusual  brightness,  enlivening  the  scene 
to  the  height  of  romantic  beauty — its  enchanting  brilliancy 
only  equalled  by  its  fearful  grandeur.  Spread  around  were 
the  convulsed  waters,  whose  gigantic  throes  and  sublime 
movements  turned  fear  to  astonishment;  scattered  at  differ- 
ent points,  were  those  well  trimmed  frigates,  looming  upon 
the  horizon,  with  their  prows  directed  to  a  common  centre, 
where  our  brig,  with  her  heavy  crowd  of  canvas  and  bend- 
ing masts,  braved  the  danger  of  being  engulfed,  rather  than 
yield  to  a  pursuing  foe,  however  superior  the  force,  or  hope- 
less the  chance  of  escape.  The  whole  combined  produced 
a  scene  beyond  description ;  and  to  one  like  myself,  who  had 
never  before  seen  anything  of  the  kind,  all  looked  like  an 
enlarged  view  of  some  theatrical  representation — nay,  my 
half  bewildered  and  dreamy  mind  strove  hard  to  make  it  so, 
rather  than  to  believe  it  the  sad  reality  spread  before  me, 
so  great  had  been  the  change  of  events  of  the  last  two  weeks. 

The  frigates  were  of  the  largest  class,  in  full  rig  and 
equipment,  and  so  near,  that  the  movements  of  their  men 
were  plainly  seen  by  us,  while  going  through  with  their  vari- 
ous duties  and  evolutions,  or  when  training  any  particular 
gun  to  bear  upon  the  brig.  Every  rope  was  strained  to  the 
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tension  and  appearance  of  drawn  wire,  as  relieved  by  the 
clear  blue  sky  beyond;  their  many  white  sails  were  bellying 
out  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  one  overtoping  the  other,  taper- 
ing in  size,  to  the  dizzy  heights  of  their  royal-masts.  They 
were  proudly  but  furiously  dashing  through  the  heavy  and 
tumultuous  seas,  occasionally  plunging  nearly  bowsprit  un- 
der, but  to  shoot  upwards  and  mount  the  next,  with  the  buoy- 
ancy, grace  and  ease  of  boats  of  pleasure.  Whilst  these 
huge  leviathans  were  apparently  leaping  from  ridge  to  ridge 
of  the  heaped  up  waters,  or  wallowing  with  a  struggling  ef- 
fort to  be  freed  from  their  chasmed  gulfs,  the  white  capped 
waves  were  continually  heaving  up  and  around  them,  seem- 
ingly mad  at  being  thus  checked  in  their  onward  rushings — 
throwing  the  spray,  made  sparkling  (amid  the  glimpse  of  a 
rainbow),  by  the  sun's  slanting  rays,  to  the  height  of  the 
yards,  showering  the  decks,  to  the  discomfort  of  their  nu- 
merous crews,  who  like  ourselves  were  becoming  wearied 
with  this  arduous  chase.  Their  shot  came  skipping  from  the 
curling  and  frothy  topped  waves,  marking  their  course  to  a 
great  distance  beyond,  by  the  jets  of  spray  sent  slantingly  up 
on  either  side,  leaving  a  path  in  their  rear,  as  distinct,  as  was 
their  fierce  whistle  in  passing  our  craft;  and  only  lost  to 
view,  when  plunging  into  some  unbreasted  wave,  larger  than 
the  one  preceding  it.  And  our  poor  brig  was  incessantly 
toiling,  without  the  possibility  of  escape,  striving  with  her 
laborious  plungings  through  the  angry  and  tempestuous  bil- 
lows, not  unlike  the  tired  but  willing  steed,  when  taxed  till 
his  life-breath  is  passing  away  with  the  lengthened  race, 
which  is  to  end  with  his  life,  together. 

At  half  past  three,  P.  M.  all  hope  was  given  up  of  our 
escape,  and  anxious  glances  were  turning  towards  the  cap- 
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tain,  who,  from  the  commencement  of  the  chase  had  taken 
his  station  on  the  trunk,  walking  back  and  forth,  with  a 
hurried  and  quick  pace,  giving  his  orders  in  a  low  tone  to 
his  first  lieutenant,  to  be  transmitted  through  him  to  the 
different  stations.  For  some  time,  all  were  anxiously  ex- 
pecting each  moment  he  would  surrender — ^not  only  the  crew, 
but  some  of  the  officers  were  heard  muttering  at  the  fool- 
hardiness  of  holding  out  longer,  without  the  least  hope  of 
escaping,  but  with  the  certainty  of  drawing  the  leeward 
frigate's  broadside  upon  us  ere  long,  the  effect  of  which 
must  be  fatal  to  all  on  board;  for  no  relief  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  enemy,  should  the  brig  be  crippled  by 
their  shot,  so  as  to  be  in  a  sinking  condition,  however  hu- 
mane their  intentions,  with  the  weather  and  sea  so  boister- 
ous as  the  present. 

The  order  was  again  given  for  the  twentieth  time,  to  lay 
aloft,  and  loose  the  foretop-gallantsail,  which  had  been 
furled  but  a  few  moments  before,  to  prevent  its  being  blown 
from  the  yard,  by  the  increased  violence  of  the  wind.  To 
facilitate  the  order,  the  men  not  moving  with  the  same  alac- 
rity as  during  the  day,  a  red  whiskered  diminutive  spitfire, 
who  held  post  as  prize  master,  seized  a  rope's  end,  the  first 
specimen  of  corporeal  coercion  to  duty  since  sailing,  and 
began  to  lay  about  him  with  an  earnestness  of  purpose,  but 
little  suited  to  the  present  disposition  of  the  crew,  till 
stopped  short  by  one  who  had  seen  better  days.  This  man 
had  been  master  of  his  own  vessel  out  of  Salem,  had  been 
unfortunate  by  losing  his  all  soon  after  war  was  declared, 
and  he  knew  no  other  mode  of  obtaining  a  living  except  this, 
of  going  to  sea.  The  man  that  had  been  twenty  years  com- 
mander now  stood  a  common  sailor,  under  the  upraised 
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hand  of  this  despicable  one  of  authority,  who  was  not  worthy 
to  loose  the  other's  shoe  latchets,  in  the  way  of  knowing  or 
doing  his  duty.  The  rope's  end  fell  not  where  it  was  in- 
tended, for  the  former  captain,  when  he  saw  the  hand  raised 
for  the  blow,  with  a  firm  look  and  a  deep-meaning  voice, 
said,  "hold,"  pointing  with  his  finger  at  the  nearest  frigate 
to  leeward,  "in  half  an  hour  we  shall  be  upon  an  equality, 
either  as  prisoners  there,  or  drawn  down  with  the  whirl- 
pool of  our  sunken  brig."  Like  an  abashed  school-boy, 
from  the  reprimand  of  his  teacher,  turned  the  pigmy,  shrink- 
ing from  the  man  of  years  and  experience. 

A  messmate  of  mine  went  aloft  to  loose  the  sail  required, 
cut  the  lashing  to  save  time,  in  his  anxiety  to  get  below,  and 
sang  out,  holding  the  end  of  the  cut  basket  in  his  hands: 

"All  ready  to  let  go!" 

"Hold  on  till  the  wind  slackens,"  was  the  answer  he  re- 
ceived. He  obeyed,  but  with  evident  uneasiness,  by  the 
furtive  glances  he  was  casting  towards  the  frigate,  and  the 
nicety  he  was  measuring  the  distance  between  him  and 
the  deck  below;  as  though  the  former  would  prevent  the 
coming  grist  of  language,  by  its  eagerness,  or  the  latter 
could  ease  the  expected  fall,  by  its  accuracy.  The  first 
shower  of  grape  that  came  whistling  about  the  region  he 
was  in,  caused  him  to  let  go  the  sail  before  those  below 
could  sheet  it  home,  and  make  his  way  to  the  deck  with  all 
the  haste  the  fear  of  the  moment  inspired  him.  When 
within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the  landing,  a  round  shot  cut 
the  shroud  in  two,  within  twenty  inches  below  his  foot,  on 
which  he  was  holding  in  his  descent.  He  gave  himself  a 
sudden  swing  inside,  and  came  down  prostrate  on  deck,  with 
the  supposition  of  those  who  saw  him  fall,  that  he  was  dead. 
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My  messmate  did  not  know  whether  he  was  hurt  or  not,  till 
gathering  himself  up,  when  he  found  the  greatest  pains  to 
proceed  from  his  too  rapid  a  descent  from  a  twelve-foot 
leap,  and  the  unceremonious  thrashing  he  gave  the  deck 
with  his  body's  length.  He  had  the  consolation  of  knowing, 
however,  that  his  labours  at  the  top-gallant-yard  were  ended 
for  the  present,  as  the  wind  had  stripped  the  sail  to  ribbons, 
long  before  he  reached  the  deck,  notwithstanding  the  speed 
with  which  he  had  travelled. 

Here  I  may  as  well  finish  the  remarks  began  in  a  former 
chapter,  in  the  comparison  of  the  green  hands  with  the  older 
seamen.  In  the  former  I  saw  many  of  as  undaunted  spirits 
as  in  the  latter;  and  they  showed  as  much  willingness  to  ex- 
posure and  severe  duty  during  the  chase,  as  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  such  for  a  livelihood,  from  their  youth 
upwards. 

Up  to  four  o'clock,  p.  M.,  the  firing  had  been  more  like 
target  shooting  than  a  serious  matter  of  the  enemy;  it  being 
evidently  their  wish  to  get  possession  of  the  brig,  with  as 
little  damage  to  her  as  possible;  and,  therefore,  they  had 
confined  the  range  of  their  shot,  so  as  to  cripple  her  sailing, 
rather  than  to  destroy  the  hull.  Yet  so  far  the  enemy  had 
succeeded  but  poorly  in  their  aim;  for  we  had  lost  nothing 
of  importance  in  our  spars  or  rigging,  neither  had  we  a  man 
hurt  on  board,  which  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  within 
the  captain's  height,  and  the  range  of  his  walk  on  the  trunk 
of  the  quarter  deck,  were  more  than  forty  shot  holes  in  the 
mainsail,  of  both  grape  and  round.  In  all  probability  shot 
had  crossed  the  brig,  in  the  same  proportion,  throughout  her 
length.  Had  the  enemy's  intentions  been  different  from 
what  I  have  suggested,  it  was  within  the  power  of  either  of 
<32> 
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the  three  frigates  to  sink  us  with  their  broadsides,  at  any 
time  during  the  last  two  hours,  by  the  position  each  held. 

Now,  however,  it  was  manifest  their  tempers  could  not 
longer  be  trifled  with,  by  dallying  after  a  cock-boat  pica- 
roon, in  comparison  to  their  proud  frigates;  for  they  were 
making  preparations  for  the  much  dreaded  broadside,  as 
could  plainly  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  our  ill-fated  craft, 
by  every  one  who  had  the  curiosity  to  keep  in  view  such 
interesting  events.  We  were  so  near  the  New-Castle,  the 
leeward  frigate,  as  to  see  the  men  distinctly  taking  the  tam- 
pions from  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  run  them  out,  and  ele- 
vate or  depress  them  to  their  liking;  whilst  the  idlers  were 
climbing  the  rigging,  or  listlessly  lying  over  the  hammock- 
cloths,  to  see  the  eff*ect  of  their  shot  from  the  intended  broad- 
side, now  in  readiness  to  belch  forth  upon  the  unfortunate 
brig,  which  was  labouring  her  last  few  moments,  still  obe- 
dient to  the  will  of  those  in  command,  and  as  diligently  as 
she  had  through  the  whole  of  this  long,  arduous  and  dis- 
heartening chase. 

The  short  time  while  the  frigate's  preparations  for  the 
broadside  were  making,  was  one  of  inconceivable  anxiety, 
dread,  and  suspense,  which  was  suddenly  relieved  by  our 
rounding  to,  firing  a  gun  to  leeward,  the  only  discharge  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  the  signal  of  our  surrender.  The  brig 
carried  no  colours,  nor  showed  any  emblem  of  the  country 

she  hailed  from,  throughout  the  chase. 

•  ••••••• 

Now  commenced  a  scene,  which  to  me,  a  novice  in  such 
matters,  seemed  strange,  and  was  entirely  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. Some  turned  to  with  their  knives,  and  began 
cutting  the  running  rigging  and  such  sails  as  were  on  deck, 

-C33> 
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whilst  others  as  zealously  cast  overboard  everything  within 
their  reach — shot,  muskets,  pistols,  and  boarding-pikes  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  quick  succession,  as  well  as  cordage, 
spars,  oars,  and  such  provision  casks  as  were  near  by  and 
easy  to  handle,  till  the  deck  was  nearly  cleared  of  every 
thing  moveable  upon  it,  This  devastation  was  not  only  car- 
ried on  and  indulged  in  by  the  men,  but,  the  more  to  my 
astonishment,  the  officers  first  led  the  way  with  their  charts, 
side-arms,  nautical  instruments,  and  whatever  else  they 
wished  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Ample  time 
had  they  for  this,  as  the  sea  was  so  rough,  none  supposed 
the  frigates  would  attempt  to  take  possession  of  us,  till  the 
wind  fell  and  the  surface  became  somewhat  smoother. 

To  show  how  valuable  the  lost  time  was  to  us,  of  our  not 
discovering  the  frigates  earlier,  we  had  not  rounded-to  one 
minute,  not  long  enough  for  either  of  the  frigates  to  heave 
up  in  the  wind,  when  the  one  to  leeward  lost  her  jib-boom, 
fore,  and  maintop-gallantmasts,  and  broke  her  mizzen- 
topsail-yard  in  the  slings.  The  other  to  the  windward  car- 
ried away  her  mizzen-topsail,  maintop-gallant-yard,  and 
strained  her  fore-topsail-yard,  so  as  to  endanger  it  by  car- 
rying sail.  If  we  had  had  but  half  the  start  of  the  twenty 
minutes  lost  in  the  morning,  we  should,  by  these  mishaps, 
have  been  out  of  their  reach.  Besides,  in  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  the  wind  lessened,  and  continued  to  abate 
till  ten  o'clock,  when  it  was  no  more  than  a  stiff  wholesail 
breeze,  the  very  one  wanted  for  the  brig;  for  with  such,  she 
could  outsail  any  vessel  in  the  British  navy.  All,  now, 
however,  was  of  no  use  to  us,  as  we  lay  encircled  by  three 
of  the  best  frigates  old  England  could  boast  of,  within  the 
distance  of  half  point-blank  range  of  their  heavy  guns;  and 
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before  we  could  have  sheeted  down  the  foresail  and  filled 
away,  we  should  have  been  saluted  with  a  full  broadside 
from  each. 

A  boat  put  off  from  the  commodore's  ship,  shortly  after 
we  hove-to,  to  take  charge  of  the  prize  during  the  night,  but 
did  not  reach  us  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  or  more,  so 
greatly  was  her  progress  retarded  by  the  roughness  of  the 
sea.  I  watched  the  boat  with  much  interest  and  solicitude, 
from  the  time  it  left  the  frigate's  side,  till  it  reached  that 
of  the  brig.  For  minutes  the  boat  and  crew  were  entirely 
lost  to  my  sight,  and  I  would  suppose  them  sunk,  when  it 
would  shoot  its  bows  upon  the  crest  of  a  wave,  seemingly  al- 
most standing  upon  its  stern,  and  then  plunge  again  out  of 
sight,  into  the  gulf  formed  by  the  heaped  up  waters,  as 
grand  and  picturesque,  as  they  were  sublimely  awful.  As 
the  boat  neared  us,  it  was  plainly  seen  that  the  four  men 
at  the  oars  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  had  but  little  strength 
remaining  to  contend  much  longer  with  the  raging  waters 
around  them;  besides  she  was  fast  filling,  by  the  breaking 
of  the  spray  over  her  bows,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the 
lieutenant  in  the  stern,  who  was  doing  his  very  utmost  to 
lessen  the  water  in  the  boat,  by  bailing  with  his  hat,  the 
quickness  of  his  motions  showing  his  office  was  no  sinecure, 
as  well  as  that  he  was  not  altogether  indiiferent  to  their  situ- 
ation. Neither  were  the  brig's  crew  insensible  to  the  fate 
of  these  hardy  mariners,  enemies  though  they  were,  but  had 
ropes,  boat-hooks,  and  slings  in  readiness  for  their  help, 
the  moment  they  came  near  enough  to  be  reached.  This 
proved  a  lucky  circumstance  for  those  in  the  boat,  and  saved 
them  from  a  watery  grave;  for  it  had  but  just  touched  the 
side  of  the  brig  when  it  went  adrift,  leaving  the  men  dan- 
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gling  to  the  ends  of  the  ropes  thrown  them.  At  the  other 
end  of  these  same  ropes,  however,  were  sturdy  hands  and 
willing  hearts,  who  in  a  trice  landed  them  in  safety  on  deck. 

The  boarding-officer,  a  blustering  and  noisy  John  Bull, 
in  make,  weight,  and  swagger,  seized  the  trumpet  and  or- 
dered the  brig's  crew  aloft,  to  secure  the  sails  that  were 
flapping  in  the  wind.  In  his  anxiety  to  show  himself  con- 
spicuously before  strangers,  he  gave  one  of  the  men  a  man- 
of-war's  slap  with  his  trumpet,  to  quicken  his  motions.  For 
this  kindness  he  was  told  his  protection  was  small,  and  hints 
were  thrown  out,  that  unless  he  mended  his  manners,  he 
would  be  set  adrift  to  keep  company  with  his  boat,  as  soon 
as  the  darkness  was  sufficient  to  hide  the  kindly  act.  This 
he  took  so  much  at  heart  (lest  he  might  be  among  the  miss- 
ing on  the  morrow),  that  he  went  aft  to  the  captain,  and 
demanded  a  guard  for  his  safety  during  the  night,  or  till  re- 
inforcements were  received  from  the  frigates.  The  neces- 
sary guard  was  granted  him,  with  an  understanding  that  he 
was  not  to  leave  the  cabin,  but  that  the  duty  should  be  car- 
ried on  as  usual  by  our  own  officers  and  men. 

The  sails  were  furled  in  part  only,  for  the  men  and  offi- 
cers cared  but  little,  how  soon  they  were  torn  from  the  yards, 
or  how  much  damage  was  done  to  the  brig,  now  she  was  be- 
longing to  the  enemy.  An  old  salt  that  had  passed  the  lash- 
ing around  the  foresail,  on  the  windward  yard-arm,  said, 
when  he  came  down,  "my  slipnoose  won't  hold  longer  than 
a  tie  of  pig-tail,  nor  is  it  half  as  strong  (twisting  off  the 
lesser  part  of  a  fathom  while  speaking)  as  this  I  bought  for 
ladies  twist,  gentries'  best — if  the  sail  works  loose,  it's  more 
the  fault  of  the  knot  than  the  one  that  made  it,  for  I've  done 
my  best  to  please  all  hands." 
<S6> 
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It  did  work  loose,  and  no  effort  of  the  officers  was  suf- 
ficient to  get  the  men  aloft  the  second  time,  to  secure  the 
sails  from  the  fury  of  the  wind,  which  soon  blew  them  from 
their  bolt- ropes ;  and  we  were  left  without  a  sail  we  could  set, 
except  the  mainsail  and  jib. 

The  men  had  free  license  during  the  night,  no  one  check- 
ing them  in  their  pursuits,  wishes,  or  propensities;  each  do- 
ing what  seemed  most  congenial  to  his  nature,  under  present 
circumstances.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  break 
through  the  bulk-head,  or  partition  which  separated  the  hold 
from  the  store-room;  and  thus  a  free  ingress  and  egress  was 
kept  up  all  night  between  the  brig's  hold  and  this  "land  of 
plenty." 

To  narrate  a  small  incident  that  occurred,  while  this  pri- 
vateering was  going  on,  I  must  go  back  a  little,  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  subject,  craving  pardon  at  the  same 
time  for  the  digression. 

While  the  brig  was  under  the  command  of  her  former 
captain,  it  was  generally  understood,  nay  it  was  the  com- 
mon every-day  gossip,  that  his  determination  was  "never  to 
surrender,  never  to  give  up  the  brig  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  however  great  the  odds  he  might  encounter."  His 
late  conduct  strengthened  this  opinion,  when  in  command  of 
the  brig,  at  the  time  of  being  attacked  by  the  boats  of  an 
English  frigate.  During  the  fight,  he  seized  a  lighted 
match,  (as  the  remnant  of  his  crew  fell  back  before  the 
overwhelming  numbers  from  the  boats,  who  had  gained  the 
deck),  and  taking  a  position  half  down  the  companion  way, 
which  led  to  the  magazine,  threatened  to  fire  it  the  instant 
they  retreated  farther,  and  issued  his  orders  from  thence 
with  the  match  lighted,  ready  and  determined  to  put  his 
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threat  into  execution,  if  the  enemy  were  not  beaten  back  to 
their  boats.  Whether  this  be  true  or  false,  there  are  no 
positive  documents  to  show,  but  such  is  the  version  of  the 
story  told  by  those  in  the  brig  at  the  time  of  the  aforesaid 
fight,  and  such  passed  current  and  was  believed  by  those  in 
her  when  she  was  captured. 

It  was  likewise  supposed  the  present  captain  had  received 
his  appointment  under  a  pledge  never  to  surrender,  instead 
of  any  superior  qualification  or  knowledge  of  naval  affairs 
he  possessed.  One  or  more  subsequent  circumstances,  help- 
ing to  confirm  this  supposition,  I  will  detail  as  I  received 
them;  a  matter  of  little  concern,  however,  whether  true  or 
false. 

At  the  time  of  our  capture,  there  were  on  board  five  or 
six  French  and  Portuguese  seamen,  who  had  belonged  to  the 
brig  during  her  former  cruisings,  and  who  appeared  to  be 
upon  good  terms  with  the  captain,  but  had  no  intercourse 
with  the  crew;  they  messed  by  themselves,  and  had  as  little 
to  say  to  the  "Americans"  as  the  Americans  manifested  dis- 
position to  associate  with  them.  These  men  were  overheard 
to  say,  more  than  once  during  the  chase,  that  the  "brig  never 
would  be  taken  by  the  frigates";  assigning  no  reason  why, 
only,  "she  shall  never  be  under  a  British  flag."  One  of  the 
men  had  been  a  prisoner  of  war  ten  times,  and  declared  he 
would  sooner  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  than  again  to 
prison.  To  this  no  one  objected,  provided  he  went  without 
company;  for  he  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  a  Calmuc  in 
appearance,  a  savage  in  disposition,  a  cut-throat  at  heart, 
and  a  devil  incarnate. 

Our  first  lieutenant  kept  a  strict  eye  upon  this  coterie,  dur- 
ing the  whole  day  that  the  chase  continued,  the  idea  strength- 
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ening,  as  the  captain  held  on  his  course  long  after  any  hope 
remained  of  the  chance  of  getting  clear  of  the  frigates,  that 
all  was  not  right.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  at  our 
rounding-to,  Jose,  one  of  the  mess  above  spoken  of,  seized 
a  brand  from  the  caboose,  proceeded  towards  the  magazine, 
and  would  have  carried  his  diabolical  intentions  into  effect, 
only  for  the  vigilance  of  our  ever  watchful  lieutenant,  who 
checked  him  ere  too  late,  brought  him  on  deck,  nor  quit  his 
hold  till  the  brand  was  cast  overboard,  and  the  dastard 
thrown  thrice  his  length,  by  an  indignant  thrust  of  the  lieu- 
tenant's powerful  arm.  When  the  Portuguese  found  his  aim 
was  frustrated,  he  came  up  directly  before  me  (thinking,  no 
doubt,  I  looked  less  pugnacious  than  his  late  rough  handler) 
crying  like  a  child,  and  declared  all  on  board  were  cowards, 
rank  cowards,  and  afraid  to  die  and  go  to  h — 1.  No  one 
attempted  by  argument  to  disprove  his  absurd  reasonings — 
rather  wishing  him  first  to  prove  his  own  bravery,  without 
hazard  to  others,  when  each  then  could  choose  for  himself 
in  these  matters  of  nicety. 

During  the  "privateering"  below  deck,  I  had  filled  my  hat 
with  the  best  flavoured  Mocha  I  could  select  from  the  choice 
of  a  dozen  bags,  and  was  making  my  way  back  to  my  place 
of  general  deposit,  with  as  much  haste  as  possible,  to  be 
in  readiness  for  another  cruise,  when  I  was  suddenly  pitched 
headlong  a  dozen  feet  or  more,  by  a  heavy  concussion;  fol- 
lowed immediately  with  a  report,  equal  to  the  loudest  artil- 
lery, and  the  water  came  pouring  down  the  hatchway  in 
torrents,  with  a  stillness  and  settling  of  the  brig,  that  created 
a  sensation  too  horrible  to  dwell  on,  even  at  this  distant  day. 
Many  sang  out,  "we  are  blown  up!"  "We  are  blown  up  and 
are  sinking."    "The  Lord  help,  for  none  other  can  save." 

^39> 
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The  idea  seemed  very  plausible ;  still  I  did  not  think  she  was 
blown  up,  accounting  for  the  shock  and  confusion  from  a 
different  source,  though  equally  disastrous  had  it  occurred. 

I  had  been  on  deck  but  a  short  time  previous,  and  ob- 
served one  of  the  frigates  had  drifted  near  to,  and  directly 
ahead  of  the  brig.  This  I  supposed  had  fallen  on  board 
of  us,  in  one  of  the  heavy  swells  that  were  driving  them 
and  the  brig  about  with  their  impetuous  and  uncontrollable 
sway.  A  sea,  larger  than  usual,  had  struck  us  full  in  the 
bows,  with  such  fearful  velocity  and  force,  as  to  cause  the 
shock  and  report;  a  great  portion  of  the  wave  breaking  over 
the  bulwarks  and  falling  on  deck,  deluged  the  hold  from 
the  hatchway;  and  the  vessel  settling  into  the  trough  of  the 
sea  caused  by  the  receding  wave,  was  what  created  the  alarm 
on  board,  and  interrupted  me,  with  others,  in  our  laudable 
and  praiseworthy  intentions,  of  not  suffering  the  enemy  to 
have  too  many  of  the  good  things,  originally  intended  for 
the  use  of  others. 

My  hat  full  of  coffee  was  scattered  between  the  hold  in 
so  thin  layers,  that  I  naturally  concluded  it  would  be  less 
trouble  to  apply  to  the  same  source  from  whence  the  other 
came,  than  to  gather  it  up.  In  ten  minutes  (I  was  always 
noted  for  alacrity  of  movement,  when  personally  interested) 
I  had  my  hat  filled  again,  if  not  from  the  same  bag,  from 
one  of  equal  flavour,  with  the  addition  to  my  freight,  of  a 
box  of  No.  1  herrings,  as  a  remuneration  for  my  second 
trip,  and  loss  of  my  first  prize;  although  I  was  put  to  no 
inconsiderable  trouble  in  selecting  a  good  box,  as  others  had 
been  before  me,  leaving  none  but  the  refuse,  except  this  one, 
which  was  a  carelessness  or  oversight  unpardonable,  justi- 
fying severe  censure. 
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On  my  return  from  this  trip,  I  fell  in  with  the  Loafer, 
busily  engaged  with  a  ham  of  half  his  size,  who  upbraided 
me  for  the  want  of  taste  in  my  selections,  ending  with  a 
friendly  advice  for  my  future  consideration  and  advantage, 
should  I  profit  by  it. 

"I  goes  always  for  the  solids,"  said  he,  "something  a  man 
can  manage  independent  of  the  cook,  for  they  are  a  vile 
set,  ever  lessening  one's  allowance,  till  at  last  they  will  sup- 
pose a  man  can  live  on  air.  Take  advice  from  one  who  can 
give  it — stick  to  the  solids,  and  let  others  fish  for  what  is 
upon  the  surface — stick  to  the  solids." 

He  was  notching  deep  into  the  side  of  the  ham,  while  he 
was  delivering  his  advice,  and  as  often  as  he  slabbed  off  a 
hand's  breadth  slice,  he  had  only  to  roll  it  to  a  convenient 
size  whilst  in  his  mouth,  and  way  was  made  for  its  fellow, 
both  in  magnitude  and  solidity.  This  was  followed  up  in 
such  quick  succession,  that  I  was  doubtful  whether  he  had 
not  some  way  of  concealing  the  pieces,  other  than  the  port- 
hole entrance  to  his  face,  and  I  was  determined  to  tarry  a 
moment  to  have  my  doubts  satisfied.  I  remarked  he  had 
a  heavy  job  before  him,  and  hinted  should  he  want  assist- 
ance, he  might  command  my  services.  After  saluting  me 
with  a  laugh,  peculiarly  his  own,  he  drew  himself  off  to- 
wards a  dark  corner,  with  a  shyness  that  prompted  my  curi- 
osity to  observe  his  actions;  and  I  was  no  little  amused  to 
see  him  select  a  hiding  place  for  his  ham,  between  the  water 
casks,  to  be  again  brought  out  at  a  more  convenient  period, 
when  windfalls  of  the  like  kind  were  less  abundant,  or  the 
eyes  of  the  curious  were  elsewhere  directed. 

The  few  remarks  I  bestowed  upon  this  person  in  the 
commencement  of  the  narrative,  I  then  thought  would  be  the 
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last;  but  there  were  traits  about  him  that  deserve  farther 
record,  and  as  he  now  is  on  his  fifth  foraging  excursion,  I 
will  devote  a  page  to  his  memory. 

In  my  former  notice,  I  said  he  had  taken  a  berth  with 
us,  for  the  want  of  a  better  shelter,  not  doubting  his  room 
would  be  much  more  valuable  than  his  person;  but  this  is 
only  another  instance  of  error,  by  judging  prematurely  of 
one's  accomplishments,  when  no  opportunity  has  allowed 
the  individual  to  display  himself  to  advantage. 

The  Loafer  showed  early  symptoms  of  improvement  in 
the  duties  of  the  brig,  beyond  many  who  were  better  edu- 
cated for  the  profession  of  a  marine.  Though  never  active, 
he  was  always  to  be  found  where  duty  required,  quietly  as- 
sisting to  the  extent  of  his  abilities.  He  was  never  known  to 
miss  his  number  at  watch  call,  nor  his  mess  place  at  meal 
times.  His  extreme  strength,  for  he  possessed  that  of  a 
giant,  was  valuable  to  his  fellow-workers  of  the  brig.  With- 
out the  least  apparent  exertion,  he  could  do  more  at  a  heavy 
lift  or  pull,  than  any  other  on  board. 

At  eating,  the  Loafer  stood  second  best  to  none,  and  had 
the  crew  been  possessed  of  his  voracity,  to  the  same  degree, 
the  former  prediction  of  the  prize-master  would  have  been 
verified — the  brig  would  have  had  to  seek  a  port  for  sup- 
plies, ere  a  week  from  her  departure  from  port.  He  as 
often  took  his  food  in  a  raw,  as  in  a  cooked  state,  merely 
rolling  it  with  the  tongue,  and  it  was  gone — no  one  ever 
seeing  him  masticate  as  others.  This  gave  rise  to  an  idea 
that  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  raising  his  cud,  kine-like, 
but  there  was  no  proof  that  this  was  the  case.  Among  the 
whole  number  of  the  green  hands,  the  Loafer  was  the  only 
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one  that  was  not  sick — "I  never  sickens,"  said  he,  "except 
when  supplies  fall  short." 

Never  while  in  the  brig,  did  anything  go  wrong  between 
him  and  the  crew,  only  when  he  went  prowling  about  the 
cook's  department,  for  the  offal  of  the  pot,  when  a  din  and 
uproar  was  raised  by  the  sable  majesty  of  grease,  at  his 
depredations  upon  the  marrow  bones  and  pot  skimmings, 
intended  to  enrich  the  slush  tub,  his  lawful  and  undeniable 
perquisites,  which  our  friend  in  question  always  committed, 
at  the  least  inattention  of  the  blackamore.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent had  the  Loafer  carried  this  cribbing  process,  that  the 
crew  had  already  given  him  the  distinctive  cognomen  of  the 
turkey-buzzard  of  the  brig. 

Many  a  sharp  argument  have  I  overheard  by  the  members 
of  his  mess,  whether  he  had  any  claims  to  humanity?  Some 
supposed  him  to  be  the  imp  of  darkness,  aping  the  human 
form.  "No,  no,"  an  opponent  in  the  argument  would  say, 
"the  old  one  is  too  cute,  to  put  on  such  a  frame."  Others 
supposed  him  a  wizard,  the  Wandering  Jew,  or  a  sweeper 
expelled  from  the  Flying  Dutchman,  When  the  disputants 
grew  warm  in  their  debates,  they  would  appeal  to  him  in 
good  earnest  to  know,  "who  in  the  devil's  name  he  was." 
Instead  of  answering  their  inquiries,  he  would  sidle  out 
of  the  circle  with  a  laugh,  and  traverse  the  deck  or  hold, 
hiding  whatever  he  might  pick  up,  in  crevices  and  corners, 
like  the  cur,  to  be  brought  forth  in  times  of  scarcity  when 
wanted. 

The  Loafer's  person  was  as  singular,  as  were  his  propen- 
sities. He  was  of  short  stature,  with  head  and  shoulders 
sufficiently  large  for  one  twice  his  weight,  but  from  the 
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shoulders,  all  went  tapering  downwards,  till  what  was  left 
below  the  knees  was  of  no  account,  the  shanks  made  the 
more  spindling  by  their  task  of  double  duty,  of  having  to 
carry  about  the  enormous  head  and  shoulders  overtoping 
them.  The  head  was  of  the  same  architectural  order  of  the 
other  divisions — big  at  the  top,  and  wedging  off  to  the  chin, 
which  was  small  and  flexible.  The  eyes  were  in  slits,  di- 
verging from  the  nose  upwards,  and  displayed  much  cun- 
ning, by  their  faculty  of  quickly  seeing  objects  in  different 
directions,  without  turning  the  head. 

But  the  mouth! — when  shut,  nothing  was  seen  but  a  faint 
line,  of  a  tint  but  a  little  darker  than  the  brown  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  Beard  he  had  none,  simply,  by  its  not 
being  able  to  force  its  way  through  the  undisturbed  coating 
of  dirt,  made  impenetrable  by  time  and  the  polish  it  had 
gained  by  the  oft  repeated  wipe  of  the  hand's  back.  But 
the  beauties  of  the  mouth  were  all  reserved  for  the  laugh, 
encroaching  so  far  upon  the  premises  of  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood,  as  to  engulf  the  whole  by  its  vastness; — the 
chin  dropped  in  very  fear — the  upper  lip  stretched  into 
lengthy  nothingness — the  ears  seemed  to  retreat  too  near 
each  other  at  the  rear  of  the  head,  to  hold  converse  for  their 
mutual  safety,  in  the  jerkings  back  of  the  mouth's  corners; 
and  when  all  was  in  full  play,  an  inward  chuckle  was  heard, 
more  resembling  a  succession  of  violent  hiccoughs,  than  a 
laugh,  without  an  indication  of  its  coming  to  the  surface, 
or  of  any  other  part  of  the  body  being  engaged  with  it,  ex- 
cept the  mouth  and  inward  throat.  Had  the  other  portions 
of  the  man  entered  into  one  of  his  smiling  freaks,  I  know 
not  what  convulsions  the  combination  would  have  produced. 

I  beg  pardon  of  my  readers  for  dwelling  so  long  upon 
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this  man,  but  I  could  not  get  rid  of  this  oddity  of  nature's 
handicraft,  with  less  space,  unless  I  left  him  to  be  pictured 
by  the  imaginations  of  those,  who  chose  to  follow  me,  which 
is  a  task  I  lack  the  hardihood  to  inflict  upon  a  worthy  class, 
I  so  very  much  revere. 

About  half  an  hour  after  I  had  fallen  in  with  the  Loafer 
and  the  ham,  I  again  saw  him  with  a  moderate  sized  cheese, 
whose  fair  circular  proportions  had  already  been  gapped 
to  deformity,  by  this  cormorant  in  human  shape.  I  watched 
him  from  a  distance  through  curiosity,  to  know  what  would 
be  the  end  of  the  cheese,  but  his  ever  roving  eyes  soon 
caught  me  at  my  eager  gaze,  which  he  no  doubt  construed 
to  my  wishing  to  partake  of  the  cheese,  as  well  as  of  the 
ham,  and  he  withdrew  to  find  another  hiding  place,  different 
in  location  from  the  first,  where  the  latter  was  deposited. 

The  boat's  crew  which  came  from  the  frigate  entered  with 
much  good  will  into  the  pervading  fun  and  frolic,  with  the 
hands  of  the  brig,  and  partook  still  more  freely  with 
the  good  cheer  that  was  plenteously  passing  around,  till  two 
of  the  four  became  so  intoxicated,  as  to  be  unable  to  do 
farther  duty,  either  to  the  prize  they  were  sent  to  guard, 
or  the  bottle  with  which  they  had  joined  fellowship,  and 
were  charitably  stowed  away  from  the  sight  of  their  lieu- 
tenant, who  knew  nothing  of  the  circumstance.  Thus  were 
they  screened  from  an  exposure,  which  inevitably  must  have 
brought  them  under  the  swing  of  the  boatswain's  cat  at  the 
next  day  of  punishment.  The  other  two  continued  singing 
their  songs,  and  displaying  their  merriment,  as  did  many 
of  those  belonging  to  the  brig,  throughout  the  entire  night, 
and  appeared  as  though  all  alike  belonged  to  the  craft.  I 
can  say  with  safety,  the  number  of  our  crew  who  were 
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drunk,  were  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  boats; 
yet  far  too  many  were  lively,  for  the  comfort  of  those  who 
remained  sober. 

The  whole  night  was  spent  in  securing  whatever  could 
be  carried  off  by  the  men,  frolicking,  drinking,  and  shame- 
fully devastating  the  armament  and  fitting  out  of  the  brig. 
Enough  was  done  to  arouse  the  ire  of  any  who  had  not  the 
propensity  to  join  in  this  destruction,  unless  one  argued  upon 
the  principle  of  letting  nothing  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  which  could  in  any  way  be  prevented.  To  me,  un- 
used as  I  was  to  such  destructive  wasting  of  goods  and  pro- 
visions, the  whole  proceeding  seemed  strange  and  unnatural ; 
yet  I  could  not  wholly  desist  from  appropriating  to  myself, 
for  after  use,  a  few  of  the  good  things  I  saw  so  abundantly 
floating  about,  and  was  content  to  secure  to  my  share  of  the 
plunder  (independently  of  the  high-flavoured  Mocha),  about 
one-fourth  of  a  good  sized  cheese,  rejecting  some  six  or 
eight  before  making  my  final  selection,  two  to  three  dozen 
of  the  choicest  herrings  from  the  box  before  mentioned,  and 
as  many  pilot  biscuit  as  I  could  well  stow  in  my  hat-crown 
and  pockets;  about  as  bad  a  selection  as  could  be  made,  con- 
sidering the  time  occupied  and  the  abundance  before  me. 
But  then,  it  was  this  very  abundance  which  caused  the  lack  of 
judgment  in  making  the  selection,  and  not  better  supplying 
myself  with  the  needful;  for,  like  the  celebrated  coquette,  I 
went  on  rejecting  the  good  things  before  me,  still  thinking  the 
best  were  yet  to  come,  till  at  last  I  had  thrown  aside  all  of 
value,  and  was,  per  force,  compelled  to  take  such  as  re- 
mained. However,  experience  is  every  thing  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  and  I  was  most  sadly  wanting  in  that,  which,  I 
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trust,  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse,  even  to  the  most  fastidious, 
that  I  was  no  better  freighted,  when  leaving  the  brig  for  the 
frigate. 

I  afterwards  had  reason  to  feel  no  small  degree  of  pride, 
at  the  care  I  was  at,  in  putting  on  all  the  clothing  I  could 
wear,  which  amounted  to  three  entire  suits,  boots  excepted, 
and  afterwards  covered  the  whole  with  my  comfortable  fear- 
naught  great-coat.  While  my  shipmates  were  catering  for 
the  inward  man,  I  was  more  profitably  employed  in  laying 
on  lasting  habiliments  for  the  outward  person,  which  was  dis- 
playing a  sagacity  worthy  of  an  older  head  than  the  one  that 
prompted  the  suggestion.  This  was  done,  however,  at  the 
expense  of  rather  a  cutting  inuendo,  from  one  of  our  prize- 
masters,  who  sarcastically  said,  "you  have  the  germ,  if  not 
the  stamina,  of  a  privateers-man,  and  with  a  little  training 
would  do  for  a  worse  calling." 

Said  I,  a  little  tempered,  "your  natal  place  is  where  you 
first  took  root,  among  pirates  and  outlaws,  and  no  where  else 
can  you  thrive." 

"A  few  hours  make  a  wonderful  difference  with  the  level- 
ling of  a  vessel's  crew  at  sea." 

This  I  knew  as  well  before,  as  after  his  saying  so,  but  con- 
cluded to  let  the  conversation  drop,  for  service  of  another 
kind  was  planning.  At  about  half-past  eleven,  at  night,  a 
rally  was  made  among  the  men  by  the  officers,  to  retake  the 
brig;  but  when  getting  on  deck,  and  seeing  the  shattered  con- 
dition of  our  sails  and  rigging,  made  much  worse  by  our  own 
doings,  together  with  the  close  proximity  of  the  frigates,  one 
of  which  lay  so  near  as  to  be  able  to  see  our  movements  and 
intentions  from  her  deck,  by  the  unusual  clearness  of  the 
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moon-light  night,  and  could  have  given  us  a  full  broadside 
before  we  could  have  filled  away,  the  project  was  abandoned 
as  impracticable. 

The  Fifer  through  all  these  proceedings,  kept  aloof,  dis- 
dained touching  aught  to  which  he  had  no  claim,  declaring, 
"I  never  saw  such  waste  in  my  born  days — I  was  not  aware 
before  of  being  among  drunkards,  thieves  and  robbers.  I 
can't  see  how  men  with  any  pretensions  to  honesty,  can  med- 
dle with  what  belongs  to  others."  He  appeared  much  aston- 
ished at  what  he  saw,  and  more  than  once  said,  he  would  as- 
sist in  securing  the  ringleaders  of  those  mostly  concerned  in 
cutting  up  the  sails  and  cordage,  and  bringing  them  to  pun- 
ishment. So  much  was  his  mind  taken  up  with  the  waste  of 
the  brig's  armament,  that  his  own  affairs  were  a  secondary 
consideration;  and  his  disinterestedness  was  such,  as  to  leave 
to  others  the  task  of  taking  care  of  his  hammock  and  blanket, 
when  leaving  the  brig  for  the  frigates.  His  friends  took 
such  especial  care  of  them,  that  they  never  more  troubled  the 
owner,  much  to  his  chagrin,  and  imprecation,  when  their  loss 
taught  him  the  value  of  "looking  after  his  own  duds." 

Nimble  Billy  took  every  thing  he  saw  as  a  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  cruise;  and  I  verily  believe,  if  he  were  to  take  another 
trip  to  sea,  he  would  naturally  look  for  the  same  scenes  to  be 
enacted  as  now — not  once  dreaming  any  thing  was  out  of  the 
way,  or  that  the  cruise  was  not  continued  as  originally  in- 
tended, with  the  single  exception,  that  the  dollars  had  not 
yet  shown  themselves. 

As  the  morning  broke,  and  day-light  made  known  the  con- 
dition of  the  brig,  a  worthless  wreck,  in  comparison  to  the 
proud  boast  of  every  seaman,  but  a  day  past,  a  melancholy 
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regret  pervaded  one's  thoughts,  with  an  involuntary  impreca- 
tion at  those  that  had  caused  the  devastation,  although  his 
own  hand  might  have  been  foremost  in  making  her  less  valu- 
able to  an  enemy.  Proverbially,  seamen  exhibit  a  yearn- 
ing towards  the  craft  that  has  borne  them  upon  the  deep,  but 
little  less  sincere,  than  for  the  mistress  of  their  affections, 
especially  when  of  mould  and  trim  to  their  liking;  and  here, 
the  moisture  of  more  than  one  eye,  when  leaving  the  deck 
for  the  boats  of  the  frigate,  gathered  to  a  full  tear,  while 
scanning  with  a  seamen's  gaze,  the  disordered  nettings,  and 
ungainly  trim  of  the  hull;  or  turned  aloft  for  a  last  look  at 
the  ragged  and  tattered  rigging  of  that  far-famed,  hitherto, 
unmatched  brigantine. 
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|HE  exploits,  the  mysterious  character,  and  the  daring 


of  the  Water-Witch  and  of  him  who  sailed  her,  were 


in  that  day  the  frequent  subjects  of  anger,  admiration, 
and  surprise.  Those  who  found  pleasure  in  the  marvelous 
listened  to  the  wonders  that  were  recounted  of  her  speed  and 
boldness  with  pleasure;  they  who  had  been  so  often  foiled  in 
their  attempts  to  arrest  the  hardy  dealers  in  contraband  red- 
dened at  her  name;  and  all  wondered  at  the  success  and  in- 
telligence with  which  her  movements  were  controlled.  It 
will  therefore  create  no  astonishment  when  we  say  that  Lud- 
low and  the  patroon  drew  near  to  the  light  and  graceful 
fabric  with  an  interest  that  deepened  at  each  stroke  of  the 
oars.  So  much  of  a  profession  which,  in  that  age,  was  par- 
ticularly marked  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind  in 
habits  and  opinions,  had  been  interwoven  into  the  character 
of  the  former,  that  he  could  not  see  the  just  proportions,  the 
graceful  outlines  of  the  hull,  or  the  exquisite  symmetry  and 
1  From  the  "Water-Witch." 
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neatness  of  the  spars  and  rigging,  without  experiencing  a  feel- 
ing somewhat  allied  to  that  which  undeniable  superiority  ex- 
cites in  the  heart  of  even  a  rival.  There  was  also  a  taste  in 
the  style  of  the  merely  ornamental  parts  of  the  delicate  ma- 
chine, which  caused  as  much  surprise  as  her  model  and  rig. 

Seamen,  in  all  ages  and  in  every  state  of  their  art,  have 
been  ambitious  of  bestowing  on  their  floating  habitations  a 
style  of  decoration  which  while  appropriate  to  their  ele- 
ments, should  be  thought  somewhat  analogous  to  the  archi- 
tectural ornaments  of  the  land.  Piety,  superstition,  and  na- 
tional usages  affect  these  characteristic  ornaments,  which  are 
still  seen,  in  different  quarters  of  the  world,  to  occasion 
broad  distinctions  between  the  appearances  of  vessels.  In 
one,  the  rudder-head  is  carved  with  the  resemblance  of  some 
hideous  monster;  another  shows  goggling  eyes  and  lolling 
tongues  from  its  cat-heads;  this  has  the  patron  saint,  or  the 
ever-kind  Marie,  embossed  upon  its  moldings  or  bows ;  while 
that  is  covered  with  the  allegorical  emblems  of  country  and 
duty.  Few  of  these  efforts  of  nautical  art  are  successful, 
though  a  better  taste  appears  to  be  gradually  redeeming  even 
this  branch  of  human  industry  from  the  rubbish  of  barbarism, 
and  to  be  elevating  it  to  a  state  which  shall  do  no  violence 
to  the  more  fastidious  opinions  of  the  age.  But  the  vessel 
of  which  we  write,  though  constructed  at  so  remote  a  period, 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  improvements  of  our  own  time. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  hull  of  this  celebrated  smuggler 
was  low,  dark,  molded  with  exquisite  art,  and  so  justly  bal- 
anced as  to  ride  upon  its  element  like  a  sea-fowl.  For  a 
little  distance  above  the  water  it  showed  a  blue  that  vied 
with  the  color  of  the  deep  ocean,  the  use  of  copper  being  then 
unknown;  while  the  more  superior  parts  were  of  a  jet  black 
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delicately  relieved  by  two  lines  of  a  straw  color,  that  were 
drawn  with  mathematical  accuracy,  paralleled  to  the  plane 
of  her  upper  works,  and  consequently  converging  slightly  to- 
ward the  sea  beneath  her  counter.  Glossy  hammock-cloths 
concealed  the  persons  of  those  who  were  on  the  deck,  while 
the  close  bulwarks  gave  the  brigantine  the  air  of  a  vessel 
equipped  for  war.  Still  the  eye  of  Ludlow  ran  curiously 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  two  straw-colored  lines,  seek- 
ing in  vain  some  evidence  of  the  weight  and  force  of  her 
armament.  If  she  had  ports  at  all,  they  were  so  ingeniously 
concealed  as  to  escape  the  keenest  of  his  glances.  The  na- 
ture of  the  rig  has  been  already  described.  Partaking  of 
the  double  character  of  brig  and  schooner,  the  sails  and 
spars  of  the  forward-mast  being  of  the  former,  while  those  of 
the  after-mast  were  of  the  latter  construction,  seamen  have 
given  to  this  class  of  shipping  the  familiar  name  of  her- 
maphrodites. But  though  there  might  be  fancied,  by  this 
term,  some  want  of  the  proportions  that  constitute  seemli- 
ness,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  departure  was  only  from 
some  former  rule  of  art,  and  that  no  violence  had  been  done 
to  those  universal  and  permanent  laws  which  constitute  the 
charm  of  nature.  The  models  of  glass  which  are  seen  repre- 
senting the  machinery  of  a  ship,  are  not  more  exact  or  just 
in  their  lines  than  were  the  cordage  and  spars  of  this  brigan- 
tine. Not  a  rope  varied  from  its  true  direction;  not  a  sail 
but  it  resembled  the  neat  folds  of  some  prudent  housewife; 
not  a  mast  or  a  yard  was  there  but  it  rose  into  the  air,  or 
stretched  its  arms,  with  the  most  fastidious  attention  to  sym- 
metry. All  was  airy,  fanciful,  and  full  of  grace,  seeming  to 
lend  to  the  fabric  a  character  of  unreal  lightness  and  speed. 
As  the  boat  drew  near  her  side,  a  change  of  the  air  caused 
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the  buoyant  bark  to  turn  like  a  vane  in  its  current;  and  as  all 
the  long  and  pointed  proportions  of  her  head-gear  came  into 
view,  Ludlow  saw  beneath  the  bowsprit  an  image  that  might 
be  supposed  to  make,  by  means  of  allegory,  some  obvious  al- 
lusions to  the  character  of  the  vessel.  A  female  form,  fash- 
ioned with  the  carver's  best  skill,  stood  on  the  projection  of 
the  cutwater.  The  figure  rested  lightly  on  the  ball  of  one 
foot,  while  the  other  was  suspended  in  an  easy  attitude  re- 
sembling the  airy  posture  of  the  famous  Mercury  of  the 
Bolognese.  The  drapery  was  fluttering,  scanty,  and  of  a 
light  sea-green  tint,  as  if  it  had  imbibed  a  hue  from  the  ele- 
ment beneath.  The  face  was  of  that  dark  bronzed  color 
which  human  ingenuity  has  from  time  immemorial  adopted 
as  the  best  medium  to  portray  a  superhuman  expression. 
The  locks  were  disheveled,  wild,  and  rich;  the  eye  full  of 
such  a  meaning  as  might  be  fancied  to  glitter  in  the  organs  of 
a  sorceress;  while  a  smile  so  strangely  meaning  and  malign 
played  about  the  mouth,  that  the  young  sailor  started  when  it 
first  met  his  view,  as  if  a  living  thing  had  returned  his  look. 

"Witchcraft  and  necromancy!"  grumbled  the  alderman,  as 
this  extraordinary  image  came  suddenly  on  his  vision  also. 
"Here  is  a  brazen-looking  hussy!  and  one  who  might  rob  the 
queen's  treasury  itself,  without  remorse!  Your  eyes  are 
young,  patroon:  what  is  that  the  minx  holds  so  impudently 
above  her  head?" 

"It  seems  an  open  book,  with  letters  of  red  written  on  its 
pages.  One  need  not  be  a  conjurer  to  divine  it  is  no  extract 
from  the  Bible." 

"Nor  from  the  statute  books  of  Queen  Anne.  I  warrant 
me  'tis  a  ledger  of  profit  gained  in  her  many  wanderings. 
Goggling  and  leers!  the  bold  air  of  the  confident  creature 
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is  enough  to  put  an  honest  man  out  of  countenance!" 

"Wilt  read  the  motto  of  the  witch?"  demanded  he  of  the 
India  shawl,  whose  eye  had  been  studying  the  detail  of  the 
brigantine's  equipment,  rather  than  attending  to  the  object 
which  so  much  attracted  the  looks  of  his  companions.  "The 
night  air  has  tautened  the  cordage  of  that  flying  jib-boom, 
fellows,  until  it  begins  to  lift  its  nose  like  a  squeamish  cock- 
ney when  he  holds  it  over  salt  water!  See  to  it,  and  bring 
the  spar  in  line;  else  we  shall  have  a  reproof  from  the  sor- 
ceress, who  little  likes  to  have  any  of  her  limbs  deranged. 
Here,  gentlemen,  the  opinions  of  the  lady  may  be  read  as 
clearly  as  a  woman's  mind  can  ever  be  fathomed." 

While  speaking  to  his  crew,  Tiller  had  changed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  boat;  and  it  was  soon  lying,  in  obedience  to  a  mo- 
tion of  his  hand,  directly  beneath  the  wild  and  significant- 
looking  image  just  described.  The  letters  in  red  were  now 
distinctly  visible;  and  when  Alderman  Van  Beverout  had  ad- 
justed his  spectacles,  each  of  the  party  read  the  following 
sentence: — 

"Albeit  I  never  lend  nor  borrow, 
By  taking,  nor  by  giving  of  excess, 
Yet  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
ril  break  a  custom." — 'Merchant  of  Venice.' 

"The  brazen!"  exclaimed  Myndert,  when  he  had  gone 
through  this  quotation  from  the  immortal  bard.  "Ripe  or 
green,  one  could  not  wish  to  be  the  friend  of  so  impudent  a 
thing;  and  then  to  impute  such  sentiments  to  any  respectable 
commercial  man,  whether  of  Venice  or  Amsterdam!  Let  us 
board  the  brigantine,  friend  mariner,  and  end  the  connection 
ere  foul  mouths  begin  to  traduce  our  motives  for  the  visit." 
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"The  overdriven  ship  plows  the  seas  too  deep  for  speed; 
we  shall  get  into  port  in  better  season  without  this  haste. 
Wilt  take  another  look  into  the  lady's  pages?  A  woman's 
mind  is  never  known  at  the  first  answer." 

The  speaker  raised  the  rattan  he  still  carried,  and  caused 
a  page  of  painted  metal  to  turn  on  hinges  that  were  so  art- 
fully concealed  as  not  to  be  visible.  A  new  surface,  with 
another  extract,  was  seen. 

"What  is  it,  what  is  it,  patroon?"  demanded  the  burgher, 
who  appeared  greatly  to  distrust  the  discretion  of  the  sorcer- 
ess. "Follies  and  rhymes;  but  this  is  the  way  of  the  whole 
sex;  when  nature  has  denied  them  tongues,  they  invent  other 
means  of  speech." 

**Porter9  of  the  sea  and  land 
Thus  do  go  about,  about; 
Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  thine; 
And  thrice  again  to  make  up  nine." 

"Rank  nonsense!"  continued  the  burgher.  "It  is  well  for 
those  who  can,  to  add  thrice  and  thrice  to  their  stores;  but 
look  you,  patroon — it  is  a  thriving  trade  that  can  double  the 
value  of  the  adventure,  and  that  with  reasonable  risks  and 
months  of  patient  watching." 

"We  have  other  pages,"  resumed  Tiller,  "but  our  affairs 
drag  for  want  of  attending  to  them.  One  may  read  much 
good  matter  in  the  book  of  the  sorceress,  when  there  is  leisure 
and  opportunity.  I  often  take  occasion,  in  the  calms,  to 
look  into  her  volume;  and  it  is  rare  to  find  the  same  moral 
twice  told,  as  these  brave  seamen  can  swear."  .  .  . 

If  the  exterior  of  the  brigantine  was  so  graceful  in  form 
and  so  singular  in  arrangement,  the  interior  was  still  more 
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worthy  of  observation.  There  were  two  small  cabins  be- 
neath the  main  deck,  one  on  each  side  of,  and  immediately 
adjoining,  the  limited  space  that  was  destined  to  receive  her 
light  but  valuable  cargoes.  It  was  into  one  of  these  that 
Tiller  had  descended  like  a  man  who  freely  entered  into 
his  own  apartment;  but  partly  above  and  nearer  to  the  stem 
was  a  suite  of  little  rooms  that  were  fitted  and  finished  in  a 
style  altogether  different.  The  equipments  were  those  of  a 
yacht,  rather  than  those  which  might  be  supposed  suited  to 
the  pleasures  of  even  the  most  successful  dealer  in  contra- 
band. 

The  principal  deck  had  been  sunk  several  feet,  commenc- 
ing at  the  aftermost  bulkhead  of  the  cabins  of  the  subordi- 
nate officers,  in  a  manner  to  give  the  necessary  height,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  line  of  the  brigantine's  shear.  The 
arrangement  was  consequently  not  to  be  seen  by  an  observer 
who  was  not  admitted  into  the  vessel  itself.  A  descent  of  a 
step  or  two,  however,  brought  the  visitors  to  the  level  of  the 
cabin  floor,  and  into  an  ante-room  that  was  evidently  fitted 
for  the  convenience  of  the  domestic.  A  small  silver  hand- 
bell lay  on  a  table,  and  Tiller  rang  it  lightly,  like  one  whose 
ordinary  manner  was  restrained  by  respect.  It  was  an- 
swered by  the  appearance  of  a  boy,  whose  years  could  not 
exceed  ten,  and  whose  attire  was  so  whimsical  as  to  merit 
description. 

The  material  of  the  dress  of  this  young  servitor  of  Nep- 
tune was  a  light  rose-colored  silk,  cut  in  a  fashion  to  resemble 
the  habits  formerly  worn  by  pages  of  the  great.  His  body 
was  belted  by  a  band  of  gold,  a  collar  of  fine  thread  lace 
floated  on  his  neck  and  shoulders,  and  even  his  feet  were 
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clad  in  a  sort  of  buskins,  that  were  ornamented  with  fringes 
of  real  lace  and  tassels  of  bullion.  The  form  and  features 
of  the  child  were  delicate,  and  his  air  was  unlike  as  possible 
to  the  coarse  and  brusque  manner  of  a  vulgar  ship-boy. 

"Waste  and  prodigality!"  muttered  the  alderman,  when 
this  extraordinary  little  usher  presented  himself  in  answer 
to  the  summons  of  Tiller.  "This  is  the  very  wantonness  of 
cheap  goods  and  an  unfettered  commerce!  There  is  enough 
of  Mechlin,  patroon,  on  the  shoulders  of  that  urchin,  to  deck 
the  stomacher  of  the  Queen.  'Fore  George,  goods  were 
cheap  in  the  market  when  the  young  scoundrel  had  his 
livery!" 

The  surprise  was  not  confined,  however,  to  the  observant 
and  frugal  burgher.  Ludlow  and  Van  Staats  of  Kinderhook 
manifested  equal  amazement,  though  their  wonder  was  ex- 
hibited in  a  less  characteristic  manner.  The  former  turned 
short  to  demand  the  meaning  of  this  masquerade,  when  he 
perceived  that  the  hero  of  the  India  shawl  had  disappeared. 
They  were  then  alone  with  the  fantastic  page,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  trust  to  his  intelligence  for  directions  how  to 
proceed. 

"Who  art  thou,  child? — and  who  has  sent  thee  hither?" 
demanded  Ludlow.  The  boy  raised  a  cap  of  the  same  rose- 
colored  silk,  and  pointed  to  an  image  of  a  female,  with  a 
swarthy  face  and  a  malign  smile,  painted  with  exceeding  art 
on  its  front. 

"I  serve  the  sea-green  lady,  with  the  others  of  the  brigan- 
tine." 

"And  who  is  this  lady  of  the  color  of  shallow  water,  and 
whence  come  you  in  particular?" 
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"This  is  her  likeness:  if  you  would  speak  with  her,  she 
stands  on  the  cutwater,  and  rarely  refuses  an  answer." 

"  'Tis  odd  that  a  form  of  wood  should  have  the  gift  of 
speech!" 

"Dost  think  her,  then,  of  wood?"  returned  the  child,  look- 
ing timidly  and  yet  curiously  up  into  the  face  of  Ludlow. 
"Others  have  said  the  same;  but  those  who  know  best,  deny 
it.  She  does  not  answer  with  a  tongue,  but  the  book  has  al- 
ways something  to  say." 

"Here  is  a  grievous  deception  practiced  on  the  supersti- 
tion of  this  boy:  I  have  read  the  book,  and  can  make  but 
little  of  its  meaning." 

"Then  read  again.  'Tis  by  many  reaches  that  the  leeward 
vessel  gains  upon  the  wind.  My  master  has  bid  me  bring 
you  in  " 

"Hold — thou  hast  both  master  and  mistress?  You  have 
told  us  the  latter,  but  we  would  know  something  of  the 
former.    Who  is  thy  master?" 

The  boy  smiled  and  looked  aside,  as  if  he  hesitated  to 
answer. 

"Nay,  refuse  not  to  reply.  I  come  with  the  authority  of 
the  Queen." 

"He  tells  us  that  the  sea-green  lady  is  our  queen,  and  that 
we  have  no  other." 

"Rashness  and  rebellion!"  muttered  Myndert;  "but  this 
foolhardiness  will  one  day  bring  as  pretty  a  brigantine  as 
ever  sailed  in  the  narrow  seas  to  condemnation;  and  then 
will  there  be  rumors  abroad,  and  characters  cracked,  till 
every  lover  of  gossip  in  the  Americas  shall  be  tired  of  def- 
amation." 

"It  is  a  bold  subject  that  dares  say  this!"  rejoined  Ludlow, 
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who  heeded  not  the  by-play  of  the  alderman:  "your  master 
has  a  name?" 

"We  never  hear  it.  When  Neptune  boards  us,  under  the 
tropics,  he  always  hails  the  Skimmer  of  the  Seas,  and  then 
they  answer.  The  old  god  knows  us  well,  for  we  pass  his 
latitude  oftener  than  other  ships,  they  say." 

"You  are  then  a  cruiser  of  some  service  in  the  brigantine? 
no  doubt  you  have  trod  many  distant  shores,  belonging  to  so 
swift  a  craft?" 

"I! — I  never  was  on  the  land!"  returned  the  boy,  thought- 
fully. "It  must  be  droll  to  be  there:  they  say  one  can 
hardly  walk,  it  is  so  steady!  I  put  a  question  to  the  sea- 
green  lady  before  we  came  to  the  narrow  inlet,  to  know  when 
I  was  to  go  ashore." 

"And  she  answered?" 

"It  was  some  time  first.  Two  watches  were  passed  before 
a  word  was  to  be  seen;  at  last  I  got  the  lines.  I  believe  she 
mocked  me,  though  I  have  never  dared  show  it  to  my  master, 
that  he  might  say." 

"Hast  the  words  here? — perhaps  we  might  assist  thee,  as 
there  are  some  among  us  who  know  most  of  the  sea  paths." 

The  boy  looked  timidly  and  suspiciously  round;  then 
thrusting  a  hand  hurriedly  into  a  pocket,  he  drew  forth  two 
bits  of  paper,  each  of  which  contained  a  scrawl,  and  both  of 
which  had  evidently  been  much  thumbed  and  studied. 

"Here,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  suppressed  nearly  to  a 
whisper.  "This  was  on  the  first  page.  I  was  so  frightened 
lest  the  lady  should  be  angry,  that  I  did  not  look  again  till 
the  next  watch;  and  then,"  turning  the  leaf,  "I  found  this." 

Ludlow  took  the  bit  of  paper  first  offered,  and  read,  writ- 
ten in  a  child's  hand,  the  following  extract: — 
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"I  pray  thee 
Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mistakings,  served 
Without  or  grudge  or  grumblings." 

''I  thought  that  'twas  in  mockery,"  continued  the  boy,  when 
he  saw  by  the  eye  of  the  young  captain  that  he  had  read  the 
quotation;  "for  'twas  very  like,  though  more  prettily  worded 
than  that  which  I  had  said  myself!" 

"And  what  was  the  second  answer?" 

"This  was  found  in  the  first  morning  watch,"  the  child  re- 
turned, reading  the  second  extract  himself : — 

"  Thou  think'st 
It  much  to  tread  the  ooze  of  the  salt  deep, 
And  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north!' 

"I  never  dared  to  ask  again.  But  what  matters  that? 
They  say  the  ground  is  rough  and  difficult  to  walk  on;  that 
earthquakes  shake  it,  and  make  holes  to  swallow  cities;  that 
men  slay  each  other  on  the  highways  for  money,  and  that 
the  houses  I  see  on  the  hills  must  always  remain  in  the  same 
spot.  It  must  be  very  melancholy  to  live  always  in  the  same 
spot;  but  then  it  must  be  odd  never  to  feel  a  motion!" 

"Except  the  occasional  rocking  of  an  earthquake.  Thou 
art  better  afloat,  child — ^but  thy  master,  the  Skimmer  of  the 
Seas  " 

"Hist!"  whispered  the  boy,  raising  a  finger  for  silence. 
"He  has  come  up  into  the  great  cabin.  In  a  moment  we  shall 
have  his  signal  to  enter." 

A  few  light  touches  on  the  strings  of  a  guitar  followed,  and 
then  a  symphony  was  rapidly  and  beautifully  executed  by 
one  in  the  adjoining  apartment. 
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"Alida  herself  is  not  more  nimble-fingered,"  whispered 
the  alderman;  "and  I  never  heard  the  girl  touch  the  Dutch 
lute  that  cost  a  hundred  Holland  guilders,  with  a  livelier 
movement!" 

Ludlow  signed  for  silence.  A  fine  manly  voice,  of  great 
richness  and  depth,  was  soon  heard,  singing  to  an  accompani- 
ment on  the  same  instrument.  The  air  was  grave,  and  al- 
together unusual  for  the  social  character  of  one  who  dwelt 
upon  the  ocean,  being  chiefly  in  recitation.  The  words,  as 
near  as  might  be  distinguished,  ran  as  follows: — 

"My  brigantine! 
Just  in  thy  mold  and  beauteous  in  thy  form, 

Gentle  in  roll  and  buoyant  on  the  surge, 
Light  as  the  sea-fowl  rocking  in  the  storm, 

In  breeze  and  gale  thy  onward  course  we  urge — 
My  water-queen! 

"Lady  of  mine! 
More  light  and  swift  than  thou  none  thread  the  sea, 

With  surer  keel,  or  steadier  on  its  path; 
We  brave  each  waste  of  ocean  mystery, 

And  laugh  to  hear  the  howling  tempest's  wrath! — 
For  we  are  thine! 

"My  brigantine! 
Trust  to  the  mystic  power  that  points  thy  way, 

Trust  to  the  eye  that  pierces  from  afar. 
Trust  the  red  meteors  that  around  thee  play, 
And  fearless  trust  the  sea-green  lady's  star — 
Thou  bark  divine!" 


"He  often  sings  thus,"  whispered  the  boy,  when  the  song 
was  ended:  "they  say  the  sea-green  lady  loves  music  that 
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tells  of  the  ocean  and  of  her  power. — Hark!  he  has  bid  me 
enter." 

"He  did  but  touch  the  strings  of  the  guitar  again,  boy." 

"  'Tis  his  signal  when  the  weather  is  fair.  When  we  have 
the  whistlings  of  the  wind  and  the  roar  of  the  water,  then  he 
has  a  louder  call." 

Ludlow  would  have  gladly  listened  longer;  but  the  boy 
opened  a  door,  and  pointing  the  way  to  those  he  conducted, 
he  silently  vanished  himself  behind  a  curtain. 

The  visitors,  more  particularly  the  young  commander  of 
the  Coquette,  found  new  subjects  of  admiration  and  wonder 
on  entering  the  main  cabin  of  the  brigantine.  The  apart- 
ment, considering  the  size  of  the  vessel,  was  spacious  and 
high.  It  received  light  from  a  couple  of  windows  in  the 
stern,  and  it  was  evident  that  two  smaller  rooms,  one  on  each 
of  the  quarters,  shared  with  it  in  this  advantage.  The  space 
between  these  state-rooms,  as  they  are  called  in  nautical  lan- 
guage, necessarily  formed  a  deep  alcove,  which  might  be 
separated  from  the  outer  portion  of  the  cabin  by  a  curtain  of 
crimson  damask  that  now  hung  in  festoons  from  a  beam  fash- 
ioned into  a  gilded  cornice.  A  luxurious-looking  pile  of 
cushions,  covered  with  red  morocco,  lay  along  the  transom,  in 
the  manner  of  an  Eastern  divan;  and  against  the  bulkhead 
of  each  state-room  stood  an  agrippina  of  mahogany,  that  was 
lined  with  the  same  material.  Neat  and  tasteful  cases  for 
books  were  suspended  here  and  there,  and  the  guitar  which 
had  so  lately  been  used  lay  on  a  small  table  of  some  precious 
wood,  that  occupied  the  centre  of  the  alcove.  There  were 
also  other  implements,  like  those  which  occupy  the  leisure  of 
a  cultivated  but  perhaps  an  effeminate  rather  than  a  vigor- 
ous mind,  scattered  around;  some  evidently  long  neglected, 
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and  others  appearing  to  have  been  more  recently  in  favor. 

The  outer  portion  of  the  cabin  was  furnished  in  a  similar 
style,  though  it  contained  many  more  of  the  articles  that 
ordinarily  belong  to  domestic  economy.  It  had  its  agrip- 
pina,  its  piles  of  cushions,  its  chairs  of  beautiful  wood,  its 
cases  for  books,  and  its  neglected  instruments,  intermixed 
with  fixtures  of  more  solid  and  permanent  appearance,  which 
were  arranged  to  meet  the  violent  motion  that  was  often  un- 
avoidable in  so  small  a  bark.  There  was  a  slight  hanging  of 
crimson  damask  around  the  whole  apartment;  and  here  and 
there  a  small  mirror  was  let  into  the  bulkheads  and  ceilings. 
All  the  other  parts  were  of  a  rich  mahogany,  relieved  by 
panels  of  rosewood,  that  gave  an  appearance  of  exquisite  fin- 
ish to  the  cabin.  The  floor  was  covered  with  a  mat  of  the 
finest  texture,  and  of  a  fragrance  that  announced  both  its 
freshness  and  the  fact  that  the  grass  had  been  the  growth  of 
a  warm  and  luxuriant  climate.  The  place,  as  was  indeed 
the  whole  vessel,  so  far  as  the  keen  eye  of  Ludlow  could  de- 
tect, was  entirely  destitute  of  arms;  not  even  a  pistol  or  a 
sword  being  suspended  in  those  places  where  weapons  of 
that  description  are  usually  seen,  in  all  vessels  employed 
either  in  war  or  in  a  trade  that  might  oblige  those  who  sail 
them  to  deal  in  violence. 

In  the  centre  of  the  alcove  stood  the  youthful-looking  and 
extraordinary  person  who,  in  so  unceremonious  a  manner, 
had  visited  La  Cour  des  Fees  the  preceding  night.  His  dress 
was  much  the  same,  in  fashion  and  material,  as  when  last 
seen:  still  it  had  been  changed;  for  on  the  breast  of  the  silken 
frock  was  painted  an  image  of  the  sea-green  lady,  done  with 
exquisite  skill,  and  in  a  manner  to  preserve  the  whole  of  the 
wild  and   unearthly   character  of   the   expression.  The 
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wearer  of  this  singular  ornament  leaned  lightly  against  the 
little  table,  and  as  he  bowed  with  entire  self-possession  to  his 
guests,  his  face  was  lighted  with  a  smile  that  seemed  to  be- 
tray melancholy  no  less  than  courtesy.  At  the  same  time  he 
raised  his  cap,  and  stood  in  the  rich  jet-black  locks  with  which 
nature  had  so  exuberantly  shaded  his  forehead. 

The  manner  of  the  visitors  was  less  easy.  The  deep  anx- 
iety with  which  both  Ludlow  and  the  patroon  had  under- 
taken to  board  the  notorious  smuggler  had  given  place  to  an 
amazement  and  a  curiosity  that  caused  them  nearly  to  forget 
their  errands;  while  Alderman  Van  Beverout  appeared  shy 
and  suspicious,  manifestly  thinking  less  of  his  niece  than  of 
the  consequences  of  so  remarkable  an  interview.  They  all 
returned  the  salutation  of  their  host,  though  each  waited  for 
him  to  speak. 


THE  MAIN-TRUCK  ^ 


Anonymous 


The  Main-Truck,  or  a  Leap  for  Life 


IHE  last  cruise  I  made  in  the  Mediterranean  was  in  "Old 


Ironsides,"  as  we  used  to  call  our  gallant  frigate.^ 


We  had  been  backing  and  filling  for  several  months  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Canaries  down  to  Mes- 
surado,  in  search  of  slave  traders;  and  during  that  time  we 
had  had  some  pretty  heavy  weather.  When  we  reached  the 
straits,  there  was  a  spanking  wind  blowing  from  about  west 
south  west;  so  we  squared  away,  and,  without  coming  to  at 
the  Rocks,  made  a  straight  wake  for  old  Mahon,  the  general 
rendezvous  and  place  of  refitting  for  our  squadrons  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Immediately  on  arriving  there,  we  warped 
in  alongside  the  Arsenal  quay,  where  we  stripped  ship  to  a 
girtline,  broke  out  the  holds,  tiers,  and  store-rooms,  and  gave 
her  a  regular-built  overhauling  from  the  stem  to  stern.  For 
awhile,  every  body  was  busy,  and  all  seemed  bustle  and 

iFrom  "The  Book  of  the  Ocean."   Auburn  N.  Y.  1857. 
2  A  famous  Yankee  war-ship  of  early  days. 
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confusion.  Orders  and  replies,  in  loud  and  dissimilar 
voices,  the  shrill  pipings  of  the  different  boatswain's  mates, 
each  attending  to  separate  duties,  and  the  mingled  clatter  and 
noise  of  various  kinds  of  work,  all  going  on  at  the  same 
time,  gave  something  of  the  stir  and  animation  of  a  dock 
yard  to  the  usually  quiet  arsenal  of  Mahon.  The  boatswain 
and  his  crew  were  engaged  in  fitting  a  new  gang  of  rigging; 
the  gunner  in  repairing  his  breachings  and  guntackles;  the 
forecastle  men  in  calking;  the  top-men  in  sending  down  the 
yards  and  upper  spars;  the  holders  and  waisters  in  white- 
washing and  holy  stoning;  and  even  the  poor  marines  were 
kept  busy,  like  beasts  of  burden,  in  carrying  breakers  of 
water  on  their  backs.  On  the  quay,  near  the  ship,  the  smoke 
of  the  armorer's  forge,  which  had  been  hoisted  out  and  sent 
ashore,  ascended  in  a  thin  black  column  through  the  clear 
blue  sky;  from  one  of  the  neighboring  white  stone  ware- 
houses the  sound  of  saw  and  hammer  told  that  the  carpenters 
were  at  work;  near  by,  a  livelier  rattling  drew  attention  to 
the  cooper,  who  in  the  open  air  was  tightening  the  water- 
casks;  and  not  far  removed,  under  a  temporary  shed,  formed 
of  spare  studding-sails  and  tarpaulins,  sat  the  sailmaker  and 
his  assistants,  repairing  the  sails  which  had  been  rent  or  in- 
jured by  the  many  storms  we  had  encountered. 

Many  hands,  however,  make  light  work,  and  in  a  very  few 
days  all  was  accomplished:  the  stays  and  shrouds  were  set  up 
and  new  rattled  down;  the  yards  crossed,  the  running  rigging 
rove,  and  sails  bent;  and  the  old  craft,  fresh  painted  and  all 
a-taunt-o,  looked  as  fine  as  a  midshipman  on  liberty.  In 
place  of  the  storm-stumps,  which  had  been  stowed  away 
among  the  booms  and  other  spare  spars,  amidships,  we  had 
set  up  cap  to'  gallant-masts,  and  royal-poles,  with  a  sheave 
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for  skysails,  and  hoist  enough  for  skyscrappers  above  them: 
so  you  may  judge  the  old  frigate  looked  pretty  taunt.  There 
was  a  Dutch  line-ship  in  the  harbor;  but  though  we  only  car- 
ried forty-four  to  her  eighty,  her  main-truck  would  hardly 
have  reached  to  our  royal-mast-head.  The  side-boys,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  lay  aloft  and  furl  the  skysails,  looked  no  bigger 
on  the  yard  than  a  good  sized  duff  for  a  midshipman's  mess, 
and  the  main-truck  seemed  not  half  as  large  as  the  Turk's 
head-knot  on  the  main-ropes  of  the  accommodation  ladder. 

When  we  had  got  every  thing  ship-shape  and  man-of-war 
fashion,  we  hauled  out  again,  and  took  our  berth  about  half 
way  between  the  Arsenal  and  Hospital  island ;  and  a  pleasant 
view  it  gave  us  of  the  town  and  harbor  of  old  Mahon,  one  of 
the  safest  and  most  tranquil  places  of  anchorage  in  the  world. 
The  water  of  this  beautiful  inlet — which  though  it  makes 
about  four  miles  into  the  land,  is  not  much  over  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  width — is  scarcely  ever  ruffled  by  a  storm;  and  on 
the  delightful  afternoon  to  which  I  now  refer,  it  lay  as  still 
and  motionless  as  a  polished  mirror,  except  when  broken  into 
momentary  ripples  by  the  paddles  of  some  passing  waterman. 
What  little  wind  we  had  had  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  died 
away  at  noon,  and,  though  the  first  dog-watch  was  almost  out, 
and  the  sun  was  near  the  horizon,  not  a  breath  of  air  had 
risen  to  disturb  the  deep  serenity  of  the  scene.  The  Dutch 
liner,  which  lay  not  far  from  us,  was  so  clearly  reflected  in 
the  glassy  surface  of  the  water,  that  there  was  not  a  rope 
about  her,  from  her  main-stay  to  her  signal  halliards,  which 
the  eye  could  not  distinctly  trace  in  her  shadowy  and  in- 
verted image.  The  buoy  of  our  best  bower  floated  abreast 
our  larboard  bow;  and  that,  too,  was  so  strongly  imaged, 
that  its  entire  bulk  seemed  to  lie  above  the  water,  just  resting 
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on  it,  as  if  upborne  on  a  sea  of  molten  lead;  except  when  now 
and  then,  the  wringing  of  a  swab,  or  the  dashing  of  a  bucket 
overboard  from  the  head,  broke  up  the  shadow  for  a  moment, 
and  showed  the  substance  but  half  its  former  apparent  size. 
A  small  polacca  craft  had  got  underway  from  Mahon  in  the 
course  of  the  forenoon,  intending  to  stand  over  to  Barcelona: 
but  it  fell  dead  calm  just  before  she  reached  the  chops  of  the 
harbor;  and  there  she  lay  as  motionless  upon  the  blue  sur- 
face, as  if  she  were  only  part  of  a  mimic  scene  from  the 
pencil  of  some  accomplished  painter.  Her  broad  cotton 
lateen-sails,  as  they  hung  drooping  from  the  slanting  and 
taper  yards,  shone  with  a  glistening  whiteness  that  contrasted 
beautifully  with  the  dark  flood  in  which  they  were  reflected; 
and  the  distant  sound  of  the  guitar,  which  one  of  the  sailors 
was  listlessly  playing  on  her  deck,  came  sweetly  over  the 
water,  and  harmonized  well  with  the  quiet  appearance  of 
every  thing  around.  The  whitewashed  walls  of  the  lazaretto, 
on  a  verdant  headland  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  glittered  like 
silver  in  the  slant  rays  of  the  sun;  and  some  of  its  windows 
were  burnished  so  brightly  by  the  level  beams,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  whole  interior  of  the  edifice  were  in  flames.  On  the 
opposite  side,  the  romantic  and  picturesque  ruins  of  fort  St. 
Philip,  faintly  seen,  acquired  double  beauty  from  being 
tipped  with  the  declining  light;  and  the  clusters  of  ancient- 
looking  windmills,  which  dot  the  green  eminences  along  the 
bank,  added,  by  the  motionless  state  of  their  wings,  to  the 
effect  of  the  unbroken  tranquility  of  the  scene. 

Even  on  board  our  vessel,  a  degree  of  stillness  unusual  for 
a  man-of-war  prevailed  among  the  crew.  It  was  the  hour  of 
their  evening  meal;  and  the  low  hum  that  came  from  the  gun- 
deck  had  an  indistinct  and  buzzing  sound,  which,  like  the 
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tiny  song  of  bees  of  a  warm  summer  noon,  rather  heightened 
than  diminished  the  charm  of  the  surrounding  quiet.  The 
spardeck  was  almost  deserted.  The  quarter-master  of  the 
watch,  with  his  spy-glass  in  his  hand,  and  dressed  in  a  frock 
and  trowsers  of  snowy  whiteness,  stood  aft  upon  the  taffrel, 
erect  and  motionless  as  a  statue,  keeping  the  usual  look-out. 
A  group  of  some  half  a  dozen  sailors  had  gathered  together 
on  the  forecastle,  where  they  were  supinely  lying  under  the 
shade  of  the  bulwarks;  and  here  and  there,  upon  the  gun- 
slides  along  the  gangway,  sat  three  or  four  others — one,  with 
his  clothes-bag  beside  him,  overhauling  his  simple  wardrobe; 
another  working  a  set  of  clues  for  some  favorite  officer's  ham- 
mock; and  a  third  engaged  in  carving  his  name  in  rude  let- 
ters upon  the  handle  of  a  jack-knife. 

On  the  top  of  the  boom  cover  and  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
level  sun,  lay  black  Jake,  the  jig-maker  of  the  ship,  and  a 
striking  specimen  of  African  peculiarities,  in  whose  single 
person  they  were  all  strongly  developed.  His  flat  nose  was 
dilated  to  unusual  width,  and  his  ebony  cheeks  fairly  glis- 
tened with  delight,  as  he  looked  up  at  the  gambols  of  a  large 
monkey,  which,  clinging  to  the  main-stay,  just  above  Jake's 
woolly  head,  was  chattering  and  grinning  back  at  the  negro, 
as  if  there  existed  some  means  of  mutual  intelligence  be- 
tween them.  It  was  my  watch  on  deck,  and  I  had  been  stand- 
ing several  minutes  leaning  on  the  main  fife-rail,  amusing 
myself  by  observing  the  antics  of  the  black  and  his  con- 
genial playmate;  but  at  length,  tiring  of  the  rude  mirth,  had 
turned  towards  the  taffrel,  to  gaze  on  the  more  agreeable  fea- 
tures of  that  scene  which  I  have  feebly  attempted  to  describe. 
Just  at  that  moment  a  shout  and  a  merry  laugh  burst  upon 
my  ears,  and  looking  quickly  round,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
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the  unusual  sound  on  a  frigate's  deck,  I  saw  little  Bob  Stay 
(as  we  called  our  commodore's  son)  standing  half  the  way 
up  the  main-hatch  ladder,  clapping  his  hands,  and  looking 
aloft  at  some  object  that  seemed  to  inspire  him  with  a  deal  of 
glee.  A  single  glance  to  the  main-yard  explained  the  occa- 
sion of  his  merriment.  He  had  been  coming  up  from  the 
gun-deck,  when  Jacko,  perceiving  him  on  the  ladder,  dropped 
suddenly  down  from  the  main-stay,  and  running  along  the 
boom-cover,  leaped  upon  Bob's  shoulder,  seized  his  cap  from 
his  head,  and  immediately  darted  up  the  maintopsail  sheet, 
and  thence  to  the  bunt  of  the  mainyard,  where  he  now  set, 
picking  threads  from  the  tassel  of  his  prize,  and  occasionally 
scratching  his  side,  and  chattering  as  if  with  exultation  for 
the  success  of  his  mischief.  But,  Bob  was  a  sprightly,  active 
little  fellow;  and  though  he  could  not  climb  quite  as  nimble 
as  a  monkey,  yet  he  had  no  mind  to  lose  his  cap  without  an 
effort  to  regain  it.  Perhaps  he  was  the  more  strongly  incited 
to  make  chase  after  Jacko,  from  noticing  me  to  smile  at  his 
plight,  or  by  the  loud  laugh  of  Jake,  who  seemed  inexpres- 
sibly delighted  at  the  occurrence,  and  endeavored  to  evince, 
by  tumbling  about  the  boom-cloth,  shaking  his  huge  miss- 
shapen  head,  and  sundry  other  grotesque  actions,  the  pleas- 
ures for  which  he  had  no  words. 

"Ha,  you  d — n  rascal.  Jocko,  hab  you  no  more  respec'  for 
de  young  officer,  den  to  steal  his  cab?  We  bring  you  to  de 
gangway,  you  black  nigger,  and  gib  you  a  dozen  on  de  bare 
back  for  a  tief." 

The  monkey  looked  down  from  his  perch  as  if  he  under- 
stood the  threat  of  the  negro,  and  chattered  a  sort  of  de- 
fiance in  answer. 

"Ha,  ha!  Massa  Stay,  he  say  you  mus'  ketch  him  'fore 
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you  flog  him;  and  it's  no  so  easy  for  a  midshipman  in  boots 
to  ketch  a  monkey  barefoot." 

A  red  spot  mounted  to  the  cheek  of  little  Bob,  as  he  cast 
one  glance  of  offended  pride  at  Jake,  and  then  sprang  across 
the  deck  to  the  Jacob's  ladder.  In  an  instant  he  was  half- 
way up  the  rigging,  running  over  the  retlines  as  lightly  as  if 
they  were  an  easy  flight  of  stairs,  whilst  the  shrouds  scarcely 
quivered  beneath  his  elastic  motion.  In  a  second  more  his 
hand  was  on  the  futtocks. 

"Massa  Stay!"  cried  Jake,  who  sometimes,  from  being  a 
favorite,  ventured  to  take  liberties  with  the  younger  officers, 
"Massa  Stay,  you  best  crawl  through  de  lubber's  hole — it 
take  a  sailor  to  climb  a  futtock  shroud." 

But  he  had  scarcely  time  to  utter  his  pretended  caution 
before  Bob  was  in  the  top.  The  monkey  in  the  meanwhile 
had  awaited  his  approach,  until  he  had  got  nearly  up  the 
rigging,  when  it  suddenly  put  the  cap  on  its  own  head,  and 
running  along  the  yard  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  top,  sprang 
up  a  rope,  and  thence  to  the  topmast  backstay,  up  which  it 
ran  to  the  crosstrees,  where  it  again  quietly  seated  itself,  and 
resumed  its  work  of  picking  the  tassel  to  pieces.  For  sev- 
eral minutes  I  stood  watching  my  little  messmate  follow 
Jacko  from  one  piece  of  rigging  to  another,  the  monkey,  all 
the  while,  seeming  to  exert  only  so  much  agility  as  was  neces- 
sary to  elude  the  pursuer,  and  pausing  whenever  the  latter 
appeared  to  be  growing  weary  of  the  chase.  At  last,  by  this 
kind  of  manoeuvring,  the  mischievous  animal  succeeded  in 
enticing  Bob  as  high  as  the  royal-mast-head,  when  springing 
suddenly  on  the  royal-stay,  it  ran  nimbly  down  to  the  fore- 
to'gallant-mast  head,  thence  down  the  rigging  to  the  fore-top, 
when  leaping  on  the  foreyard,  it  ran  out  to  the  yard-arm,  and 
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hung  the  cap  on  the  end  of  the  studding-sail  boom,  where, 
taking  its  seat,  it  raised  a  loud  and  exulting  chattering.  Bob 
by  this  time  was  completely  tired  out,  and,  perhaps,  unwill- 
ing to  return  to  the  deck  to  be  laughed  at  for  his  fruitless 
chase,  he  sat  down  on  the  royal  cross-trees;  while  those  who 
had  been  attracted  by  the  sport,  returned  to  their  usual  avo- 
cations or  amusements.  The  monkey,  no  longer  the  object 
of  pursuit  or  attention,  remained  but  a  little  while  on  the 
yard-arm;  but  soon  taking  up  the  cap,  returned  in  towards 
the  slings,  and  dropped  it  down  upon  deck. 

Some  little  piece  of  duty  occurred  at  this  moment  to  en- 
gage me,  as  soon  as  which  was  performed  I  walked  aft,  and 
leaning  my  elbow  on  the  taffrel,  was  quickly  lost  in  the  recol- 
lection of  scenes  very  different  from  the  small  pantomime  I 
had  just  been  witnessing.  Soothed  by  the  low  hum  of  the 
crew,  and  by  the  quiet  loveliness  of  every  thing  around,  my 
thoughts  had  traveled  far  away  from  the  realities  of  my 
situation,  when  I  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  cry  from  black 
Jake,  which  brought  me  on  the  instant  back  to  consciousness. 

"My  God!  Massa  Scupper,"  cried  he,  "Massa  Stay  is  on 
de  main-truck!" 

A  cold  shudder  ran  through  my  veins  as  the  word  reached 
my  ear.  I  cast  my  eyes  up — it  was  too  true!  The  adven- 
turous boy,  after  resting  on  the  royal  cross-trees,  had  been 
seized  with  a  wish  to  go  still  higher,  and  impelled  by  one  of 
those  impulses  by  which  men  are  sometimes  instigated  to 
place  themselves  in  situations  of  imminent  peril  without  a 
possibility  of  good  resulting  from  the  exposure,  he  had 
climbed  the  skysail-pole,  and,  at  the  moment  of  my  looking 
up,  was  actually  standing  on  the  main-truck!  a  small  cir- 
cular piece  of  wood  on  the  very  summit  of  the  loftiest  mast, 
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and  at  a  height  so  great  from  the  deck  that  my  brain  turned 
dizzy  as  I  looked  up  at  him.  The  reverse  of  Virgil's  line 
was  true  in  this  instance.  It  was  comparatively  easy  to 
ascend — but  to  descend — my  head  swam  round,  and  my 
stomach  felt  sick  at  thought  of  the  perils  comprised  in  that 
one  word.  There  was  nothing  above  him  or  around  him  but 
the  empty  air — and  beneath  him,  nothing  but  a  point,  a  mere 
point — a  small,  unstable  wheel,  that  seemed  no  bigger  from 
the  deck  than  the  button  on  the  end  of  a  foil,  and  the  taper 
skysail-pole  itself  scarcely  larger  than  the  blade.  Dreadful 
temerity!  If  he  should  attempt  to  stoop,  what  could  he  take 
hold  of  to  steady  his  descent?  His  feet  quite  covered  up  the 
small  and  fearful  platform  that  he  stood  upon,  and  beneath 
that,  a  long,  smooth,  naked  spar,  which  seemed  to  bend  with 
his  weight,  was  all  that  upheld  him  from  destruction.  An 
attempt  to  get  down  from  that  bad  eminence,  would  be  al- 
most certain  death ;  he  would  inevitably  lose  his  equilibrium, 
and  be  precipitated  to  the  deck  a  crushed  and  shapeless  mass. 
Such  was  the  nature  of  the  thoughts  that  crowded  through  my 
mind  as  I  first  raised  my  eye,  and  saw  the  terrible  truth  of 
Jake's  exclamation.  What  was  to  be  done  in  the  pressing 
and  horrible  exigency?  To  hail  him,  and  inform  him  of 
his  danger,  would  be  but  to  ensure  his  ruin.  Indeed,  I 
fancied  that  the  rash  boy  already  perceived  the  imminence  of 
his  peril;  and  I  half  thought  that  I  could  see  his  limbs  begin 
to  quiver,  and  his  cheek  turn  deadly  pale.  Every  moment  I 
expected  to  see  the  dreadful  catastrophe.  I  could  not  bear 
to  look  at  him,  and  yet  could  not  withdraw  my  gaze.  A  film 
came  over  my  eyes,  and  a  faintness  over  my  heart.  The  at- 
mosphere seemed  to  grow  thick,  and  to  tremble  and  waver 
like  the  heated  air  around  a  furnace;  the  mast  appeared  to 
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totter,  and  the  ship  to  pass  from  under  my  feet.  I  myself 
had  the  sensations  of  one  about  to  fall  from  a  great  height, 
and  making  a  strong  effort  to  recover  myself,  like  that  of  a 
dreamer  who  fancies  he  is  shoved  from  a  precipice,  I  stag- 
gered up  against  the  bulwarks. 

When  my  eyes  were  once  turned  from  the  dreadful  object 
to  which  they  had  been  riveted,  my  sense  and  consciousness 
came  back.  I  looked  around  me — the  deck  was  already 
crowded  with  people.  The  intelligence  of  poor  Bob's  temer- 
ity h^d  spread  through  the  ship  like  wild-fire — as  such  news 
always  will — and  the  officers  and  crew  were  all  crowding  to 
the  deck  to  behold  the  appalling — the  heart-rending  spectacle. 
Every  one,  as  he  looked  up,  turned  pale,  and  his  eye  became 
fastened  in  silence  on  the  truck — like  that  of  a  spectator  of 
an  execution  on  the  gallows.  No  one  made  a  suggestion — 
no  one  spoke.  Once  the  first  lieutenant  seized  the  trumpet, 
as  if  to  hail  poor  Bob,  but  he  had  scarce  raised  it  to  his  lips 
when  his  arm  dropped  again,  and  sunk  listlessly  down  beside 
him,  as  if  from  a  sad  consciousness  of  the  utter  inutility  of 
what  he  had  been  going  to  say.  Every  soul  in  the  ship  was 
now  on  the  spar-deck,  and  every  eye  was  turned  to  the  main- 
truck. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  stir  among  the  crew  about  the 
gangway,  and  directly  after  another  face  was  added  to  those 
on  the  quarter-deck — it  was  that  of  the  commodore,  Bob's  ^ 
father.  He  had  come  alongside  in  a  shore  boat,  without  hav- 
ing been  noticed  by  a  single  eye,  so  intense  and  universal  was 
the  interest  that  had  fastened  every  gaze  upon  the  spot  where 
poor  Bob  stood  trembling  on  the  awful  verge  of  fate.  The 
commodore  asked  not  a  question,  uttered  not  a  syllable.  He 
was  a  dark-faced,  austere  man,  and  it  was  thought  by  some  of 
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the  midshipmen  that  he  entertained  but  little  affection  for 
his  son.  However  that  might  have  been,  it  was  certain  that 
he  treated  him  with  precisely  the  same  strict  discipline  that 
he  did  the  young  officers,  or  if  there  was  any  difference  at 
all,  it  was  not  in  favor  of  Bob.  Some,  who  pretended  to 
have  studied  his  character  closely,  affirmed  that  he  loved  his 
boy  too  well  to  spoil  him,  and  that,  intending  him  for  the 
arduous  profession  in  which  he  had  himself  risen  to  fame 
and  eminence,  he, thought  it  would  be  of  service  to  him  to 
experience  some  of  its  privations  and  hardships  at  the  outset. 

The  arrival  of  the  commodore  changed  the  direction  of 
several  eyes,  which  now  turned  on  him  to  trace  what  emotions 
the  danger  of  his  son  would  occasion.  But  their  scrutiny 
was  foiled.  By  no  outward  sign  did  he  show  what  was  pass- 
ing within.  His  eye  still  retained  its  severe  expression,  his 
brow  the  slight  frown  which  it  usually  wore,  and  his  lip  its 
haughty  curl.  Immediately  on  reaching  the  deck,  he  had 
ordered  a  marine  to  hand  him  a  musket,  and  with  this  step- 
ping aft,  and  getting  on  the  lookout-block,  he  raised  it  on  his 
shoulder,  and  took  a  deliberate  aim  at  his  son,  at  the  same 
time  hailing  him,  without  a  trumpet,  in  his  voice  of  thunder. 

"Robert!"  cried  he,  "jump!  jump  overboard!  or  I'll  fire 
at  you." 

The  boy  seemed  to  hesitate,  it  was  plain  that  he  was  totter- 
ing, for  his  arms  were  thrown  out  like  those  of  one  scarcely 
able  to  retain  his  balance.  The  commodore  raised  his  voice 
again,  and  in  a  quicker  and  more  energetic  tone  cried, 

"Jump!  't  is  your  only  chance  for  life." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth,  before  the  body 
was  seen  to  leave  the  truck  and  spring  out  into  the  air.  A 
sound,  between  a  shriek  and  groan,  burst  from  many  lips. 
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The  father  spoke  not — sighed  not — indeed  he  did  not  seem  to 
breathe.  For  a  moment  of  intense  agony  a  pin  might  have 
been  heard  to  drop  on  deck.  With  a  rush  like  that  of  a 
cannon  ball,  the  body  descended  to  the  water,  and  before  the 
waves  closed  over  it,  twenty  stout  fellows,  among  them  sev- 
eral officers,  had  dived  from  the  bulwarks.  Another  short 
period  of  bitter  suspense  ensued.  It  rose — he  was  alive! 
his  arms  were  seen  to  move!  he  struck  out  towards  the  ship! 
— and  despite  the  discipline  of  a  man-of-war,  three  loud  huz- 
zas, an  outburst  of  unfeigned  and  unrestrainable  joy  from 
the  hearts  of  our  crew  of  five  hundred  men,  pealed  through 
the  air,  and  made  the  welkin  ring.  Till  this  moment,  the  old 
commodore  had  stood  unmoved.  The  eyes  that,  glistening 
with  pleasure,  now  sought  his  face,  saw  that  it  was  ashy  pale. 
He  attempted  to  descend  the  horse-lock,  but  his  knees  bent 
under  him;  he  seemed  to  gasp  for  breath,  and  put  up  his 
hand,  as  if  to  tear  open  his  vest;  but  before  he  accomplished 
his  object,  he  staggered  forward,  and  would  have  fallen  on 
the  deck,  had  he  not  been  caught  by  old  Black  Jake.  He  was 
borne  into  the  cabin,  where  the  surgeon  attended  him,  whose 
utmost  skill  was  required  to  restore  his  mind  to  its  usual 
equability  and  self-command,  in  which  he  at  last  happily 
succeeded.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  from  the  dreadful 
shock,  he  sent  for  Bob,  and  had  a  long  confidential  confer- 
ence with  him;  and  it  was  noticed  when  the  little  fellow  left 
the  cabin  that  he  was  in  tears.  The  next  day  we  sent  down 
our  taunt  and  dashy  poles,  and  replaced  them  with  the  stump- 
to'gallant-masts ;  and  on  the  third,  we  weighed  anchor,  and 
made  sail  for  Gibraltar. 
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William  Hussey  Macey  ^ 


Whaling  In  the  Forties 


I 


IHE  next  morning,  having  the  first  masthead,  I  was 


in  the  fore-topgallant  cross-trees  at  sunrise,  thinking. 


of  course,  of  the  five  dollars'  bounty  all  the  way  up 
the  rigging.  The  dim  outline  of  the  peak  was  still  visible, 
and  the  topsails  of  the  Pandora  just  in  sight  astern,  the 
wind  still  continuing  moderate  at  W.  N.  W.  both  ships  steer- 
ing S.  by  W.  As  I  looked  astern,  when  I  first  got  my  foot- 
ing aloft,  I  caught  sight  of  something  like  a  small  puff  of 
steam  or  white  smoke,  rising  a  little  and  blowing  off  on  the 
water.  Looking  intently,  at  the  same  spot,  after  a  short  in- 
terval, another  puff  rose  like  the  former,  satisfying  me,  from 
the  descriptions  I  had  heard,  that  some  sort  of  whale  was 
there,  and  I  instinctively  shouted: 

iFrom  "There  She  Blows."   Dillingham,  N.  Y.  1877. 
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"There  she  blows!" 

"Where  away?"  hailed  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  just  climb- 
ing the  maintopmast  rigging.  "0  yes!  I  see  him!  sperm 
whale,  I  believe — ^hold  on  a  bit  till  he  blows  again — yes — 
thar'  sh'  blo-o-ows!  large  sperm  whale!  two  points  off  the 
larboard!    Blo-o-ows!  headed  to  windward!" 

"How  far  off?"  shouted  Mr.  Grafton,  from  the  deck. 

"Three  miles!    'Ere  sh'  blo-o-ows!" 

By  this  time  the  old  man  was  on  deck,  and  ready  for  ac- 
tion. "Call  all  hands  out,  Mr.  Grafton!  Hard  a  starboard, 
there!  Stand  by  to  brace  round  the  yards.  Cook!  get  your 
breakfast  down  as  fast  as  you  can.  Keep  the  run  of  him, 
there,  aloft!  Maintop  bowline,  boat  steerers!  Sure  it's  a 
sperm  whale,  eh,  Mr.  Johnson?  Steward!  give  me  up  the 
glass —  I  must  make  a  cleet  in  the  gangway  for  that  glass 
soon.  Muster  'em  all  up,  Mr.  Grafton,  and  get  the  lines  in 
as  fast  as  you  can  (mounting  the  shearpole).  Sing  out 
when  we  head  right,  Mr.  Johnson!  Mr.  Grafton,  you'll  have 
to  brace  sharp  up,  I  guess  (just  going  over  the  maintop). 
See  the  Pandora,  there?  0  yes!  I  see  her  (half  way  up 
the  topmast  rigging) .  Confound  him!  he's  heading  just  right 
to  see  the  whale,  too!  ('There  goes  flukes!'  shouted  the 
mulatto.)  Yes!  yes!  I  see  him — just  in  time  to  see  him 
(swinging  his  leg  over  the  topmast  cross-trees),  a  noble 
fan,  too!  a  buster!  Haul  aboard  that  maintack!  We  must 
have  that  fellow,  Mr.  Johnson.  Steady-y!  Keep  her  along 
just  full  and  by.  We  mustnt  let  the  Pandora  get  him, 
eitherF^ 

The  Arethusa  bent  gracefully  to  the  breeze,  as,  braced 
sharp  on  the  port  tack,  she  darted  through  the  water,  as 
though  instinctively  snuffing  her  prey.    The  whale  was  one 
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of  those  patriarchal  old  bulls,  who  are  often  found  alone, 
and  would  probably  stay  down  more  than  an  hour  before  he 
would  be  seen  again.  Meantime,  the  two  ships  were  rapidly 
nearing  each  other;  and  the  Pandoras  lookouts  were  not 
long  in  discovering  that  "something  was  up,"  as  was  evinced 
by  her  setting  the  main  royal  and  f ortopmast  studding-sail, 
though  they  could  not  possibly  have  seen  the  whale  yet. 
But  the  whale  was  apparently  working  slowly  to  windward, 
and  the  Pandora  coming  with  a  flowing  sheet,  all  of  which 
was  much  in  her  favor.  The  old  man  remained  aloft, 
anxiously  waiting  the  next  rising,  from  time  to  time  hailing 
the  deck  to  know  "what  time  it  was?"  and  satisfying  himself 
that  the  boats  were  in  readiness,  and  breakfast  served  out  to 
those  who  wanted  it.  As  three  quarters  of  an  hour  passed, 
he  grew  more  anxious  and  fidgety,  shifting  his  legs  about  in 
the  cross-trees,  and  clutching  the  spy-glass  in  his  nervous 
grasp. 

"Are  you  all  ready,  Mr.  Grafton?" 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  answered  the  mate  from  the  maintop,  where 
he  had  mounted  to  get  a  look  at  the  whale  when  he  should 
rise  again. 

"Let  them  hoist  and  swing  the  boats." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir." 

"I  think  I  saw  a  ripple  then,"  said  the  second  mate,  from 
the  topsail  yard  directly  beneath  him. 
"Where?"  demanded  the  captain. 
"Four  points  off  the  lee  bow." 

"0!  no,  you  didn't,  he  wont  come  there.  He'll  rise  right 
ahead  or  a  little  on  the  weather-bow.  I  don't  think  he'll  go 
much  to  windward — good  gracious!  see  that  Pandora  come 
down!    She'll  be  right  in  the  suds  here,  directly!    I  think 
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we've  run  far  enough,  eh,  Mr.  Grafton?  Haul  the  main- 
sail up,  then!  and  square  the  main  yard!" 

Silence  for  a  few  minutes  after  this  evolution  was  per- 
formed. 

"He  can't  be  far  off  when  he  comes  up  again.  Look  at 
the  men  old  Worth  has  got  aloft  there,  his  cross-trees  swarm- 
ing, and  every  rattling  manned. — Look  sharp!  all  of  ye!  We 
must  see  that  whale  when  he  first  breaks  water.  That  helm 
eased  down?  Haul  the  foresail  up,  and  let  the  jib-sheets 
flow  a  little  more.  It  can't  be  possible  that  whale  has  been 
up — no,  we  couldn't  help  seeing  him,  some  of  us —  I  know 
'twas  a  sperm  whale.  I  saw  his  fan;  besides,  there's  Mr. 
Johnson — best  eyes  in  the  ship.  What  time  is  it,  there? 
An  hour  and  ten  minutes  that  whale  has  been  down — a  long- 
winded  old  dog!  We  shall  have  to  wear  round,  I'm  afraid 
we  shall  forge.  Blo-o-ows!  right  ahead,  not  one  mile  off! 
Down  there  and  lower  away!  Now,  Mr.  Grafton,  work  care- 
fully— Mr.  Dunham,  too;  if  you  don't  strike  this  rising, 
spread  your  chances  well,  and  don't  crowd  each  other — but 
dont  you  let  the  Pandora  get  him!'^  The  captain  was  by 
this  time  in  the  stern  of  his  own  boat.  ''All  ready,  Mr. 
Johnson?  Where's  Old  Jeff  at  my  midship  oar?  0,  here 
you  are,  eh?  You  ain't  turned  white  yet — lower  away! 
Cooper!  Where's  Cooper?  As  soon  as  we  are  all  clear, 
wear  round —  Let  run  that  davit  fall? — Wear  round  and 
make  a  short  board — haul  up  your  tackle,  boy.  Keep  to 
windward  all  you  can.  Cooper!  Pull  a  little  off  the  weather- 
bow,  Mr.  Grafton,  and  then  set  your  sail!  Haul  in  these 
gripes  towing  over  the  quarter —  By  thunder,  there's 
Worth's  boats  all  down!  coming  with  fair  wind,  too!  Out 
oars,  lads." 
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The  Pandora  had  luffed  to  and  dropped  her  boats  a  mile 
to  windward,  and  they  were  coming  down  before  the  breeze, 
wing-and-wing,  with  their  paddles  flashing  in  the  sunlight, 
and  their  immense  jibs  guyed  out  on  the  bow-oar  as  studding- 
sails,  promising  to  stand  about  an  equal  chance  for  the  whale 
with  ourselves.  The  larboard  boat  to  which  I  belonged 
proved  the  fastest  of  the  three,  and  had  a  little  the  lead. 
After  pulling  a  few  quiet  strokes  to  windward,  Father  Graf- 
ton set  his  sails,  and,  as  he  gave  the  order  to  "peak  the  oars 
and  take  the  paddles,"  seemed  as  cool  and  calm  as  when 
engaged  in  the  most  ordinary  duty  on  board.  There  was  no 
confusion  or  bustle  in  his  boat,  but  with  his  practiced  eye 
fixed  upon  the  huge  spermaceti,  he  kept  encouraging  us  in  a 
low,  dry  tone,  as  he  conned  the  steering  oar  with  such  skill, 
that  he  seemed  to  do  it  without  effort. 

"Now,  lads,  you  face  round  to  paddle,  you  can  all  see 
him.  I  declare,  he's  a  noble  fellow — ninety  barrels  under 
his  hide,  if  there's  a  drop.  Bunker,  do  you  see  that  fellow? 
he's  got  a  back  like  a  ten-acre  lot — ^paddle  hard,  lads — if 
you  miss  him,  go  right  overboard  yourself,  and  don't  come 
up  again — long  and  strong  strokes,  boys,  on  your  paddles. 
See  that  boat  coming?  that's  Ray,  the  second  mate  of  the 
Pandora — three  or  four  more  spouts,  and  we'll  have  him — 
he's  ours  sure!  they  can't  get  here  in  time — scratch  hard, 
boys!  don't  hit  your  paddles  on  the  gunwale.  Stand  up. 
Bunker,  and  get  your  jibtack  clear.  Don't  let  them  'gaily' 
you,  if  they  shout  in  that  boat." 

"All  right!"  said  his  boatsteerer,  with  his  eager  hand  rest- 
ing on  the  iron  pole.    "Never  fear,  sir." 

"Paddle  hard,  lads,  a  stroke  or  two.  That's  right,  Bunker. 
Keep  cool,  my  boy.    Keep  cool,  and  make  sure  of  him." 
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A  wild  and  prolonged  shout  rang  on  the  air  from  six 
sturdy  pairs  of  lungs  in  the  Pandora^s  waist-boat,  as  Mr. 
Ray,  seeing  that  he  was  baffled,  let  fly  his  sheets  and  rounded 
to,  a  ship's  length  to  windward.    It  was  too  late,  however. 

"All  right,"  said  Father  Grafton,  in  the  same  dry,  quiet 
tone,  as  before.  "Hold  your  hand.  Bunker.  Hold  your 
hand,  boy,  till  you're  past  this  hump — another  shoot,  lads — 
way  enough,  in  paddles.  Now,  Bunker!  give  it  to  him! 
Down  to  your  oars,  the  rest.  Give  him  father  one,  boy! 
Well  done!  both  irons  to  the  hitches.  Hold  water,  all!  Bear 
a  hand,  now,  and  roll  up  that  sail.  Wet  line,  Tom!  wet  line! 
Where's  your  bucket?  All  ready  with  your  sail.  Bunker? 
Let  her  come  then — all  right.  Come  aft  here,  now,  and  let 
me  get  a  dig  at  him." 

The  line  was  spinning  round  the  loggerhead  with  a  whizz- 
ing noise,  and  a  smoking  heat,  as  the  huge  leviathan,  stung 
to  the  quick,  darted  down  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
Bunker  threw  on  the  second  round  turn  to  check  him,  and 
jamming  the  bight  of  the  line  over  the  stern  sheets,  watched 
it  carefully  as  it  flew  through  his  grasp;  while  the  mate 
cleared  his  lance,  and  got  ready  to  renew  the  attack.  Every 
moment  his  anxiety  increased  as  he  kept  turning  his  head, 
and  looking  at  the  tub  of  line,  rapidly  settling,  as  the  whale 
ran  it  out.  "I  declare,  I  believe  he'll  take  all  my  line. 
Blacksmith!  pass  along  the  drug!  Check  him  hard. 
Bunker!"  then,  seeing  the  other  boats  near  at  hand,  he 
opened  his  throat,  and,  for  the  first  time,  we  learned  the 
power  of  Father  Grafton's  lungs. 

"Spring  hard,  Mr.  Dunham!    I  want  your  line!  Cast 
off  your  craft,  and  stand  by  to  throw  your  line  to  me! 
Spring  hard!  Do!" 
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The  ash  sticks  in  the  waist-boat  were  doing  their  best,  as 
the  loud  "Ay,  ay!"  was  borne  back  o'er  the  water  from  Dun- 
ham, while  the  old  man  could  be  seen  in  the  rear  of  the  pic- 
ture, wildly  straining  every  nerve  to  be  "in  at  the  death," 
and  heaving  desperately  at  the  after  oar,  with  his  hat  off,  his 
hair  flying  loosely  in  the  breeze,  and  his  whole  frame  writh- 
ing with  eager  excitement.  Our  line  was  going,  going;  al- 
ready there  was  but  one  flake  in  the  tub,  when  the  waist-boat 
ranged  up  on  our  quarter,  and  Fisher,  with  the  coil  gathered 
in  his  hand,  whirled  it  over  his  head,  making  ready  for  a 
cast.  At  this  instant,  the  strain  was  suddenly  relieved,  and 
the  line  slacked  up. 

"Never  mind!"  roared  Mr.  Grafton.  "Hold  on  Fisher! 
All  right,  he's  coming!  Never  mind  your  line,  Mr.  Dun- 
ham, he's  coming  up!  pull  ahead  and  get  fast!  Get  a  lance 
at  him  if  you  can!  Haul  line,  us!  Face  round  here,  all  of 
ye,  and  haul  line!  Careful,  Bunker,  about  coiling  down! 
He'll  be  up  now,  in  a  minute,  haul  lively!" 

The  waist-boat  had  shot  ahead  under  a  fresh  impulse  of 
her  oars,  and  the  captain  came  drawing  up  abreast  of  the 
fast  boat. 

"Are  you  well  fast,  Mr.  Grafton?" 

"Ay,  ay,  sir;  both  irons  chock  to  the  socket." 

"That's  the  talk!    Got  'most  all  your  line,  hasn't  he." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well  gather  in  as  fast  as  you  can.  Spring  hard,  us! 
Spring!  I  want  to  grease  a  lance  in  that  fish!  There  he  is 
up!"  he  shouted  as  the  tortured  monster  broke  water,  shoving 
his  whole  head  out  in  his  agony,  and  started  to  windward. 

Fisher  had  bent  on  his  craft  again,  and  was  about  two 
ships'  length  from  the  whale  when  he  rose, 
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"Haul  quick,  my  lads!"  said  the  mate,  "and  get  this  stray 
line  in!  There's  Mr.  Dunham  going  on,  and  the  old  man 
will  be  with  him  in  a  minute.  There  he  brings  to!"  as  the 
whale  suddenly  stopped  short  in  his  mad  career,  and  lay 
swashing  up  and  down,  as  if  rallying  his  strength  for  a  fresh 
effort. 

"There's  'stand  up'  in  the  waist-boat!  There  he  darts! 
Hurrah!  two  boats  fast!  Haul  lively,  us,  and  get  this  line 
in!" 

The  whale  seemed  staggered  by  this  accumulation  of  cold 
iron  in  his  system,  and  lay  wallowing  in  the  trough  of  the 
waves.  It  was  a  critical  moment  for  him;  for  Mr.  Dunham 
was  getting  his  lance  on  the  half-cock,  ready  for  darting, 
and,  as  the  whale  suddenly  "milled  short  round"  to  pass 
across  the  head  of  his  boat,  the  young  man  saw  his  advantage, 
and  cried: 

"Pull  ahead!  Pull  ahead,  and  we'll  get  a  'set'  on  him! 
Lay  forward.  Fisher!  Lay  forward  hard,  my  lad!  right 
on  for  his  fin!  Pull  ahead!  So,  way  enough — hold  water, 
all";  and,  driven  by  a  strong  arm,  the  sharp  lance  entered 
his  "life,"  its  bright  shank  disappearing  till  the  pole  brought 
it  up. 

"Hold  her  so!"  said  the  second  mate.  "Way  enough! 
just  hold  her  so  till  he  rises  again!"  as  the  whale  hollowed 
his  back  under  the  sea,  now  crimsoned  with  his  life-tide,  and 
again  rising,  received  the  lance  anew  in  his  vitals;  but  the 
first  "set"  was  enough,  and  the  gush  of  clotted  blood  from 
his  spiracle  told  how  effectually  it  had  done  its  work. 

"There,"  said  Father  Grafton,  who  had  just  got  his  line 
gathered  in,  and  was  ready  to  renew  the  assault,  "there's  the 
red  flag  flying  at  his  nose!    Blacksmith,  we  may  as  well  put 
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up  our  lance,  we  shaVt  want  it  to-day.  Well  done,  Mr. 
Dunham!  Thick  as  tar  the  first  lance!  Hold  on  line, 
Bunker!  heave  on  a  turn!"  as  the  whale,  making  a  dying 
effort,  started  up  to  windward,  passing  among  the  Pandora  s 
boats  within  easy  hail. 

"Give  us  your  warp.  Pitman,  if  you  want  a  tow,"  said 
Bunker  in  passing  to  Mr.  Ray's  boatsteerer. 

"Every  dog  has  his  day,"  growled  Pitman,  in  reply. 

"Yes.  Come  aboard  to-morrow  and  I'll  give  you  a  'scrap' 
for  luck." 

The  whale  went  in  his  "flurry,"  and  turned  up  under  the 
stern  of  the  Pandora,  as  she  luffed  to  for  her  boats;  but 
Captain  Worth  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  breeze  long,  and, 
by  the  time  the  last  boat  was  on  the  cranes,  his  helm  was 
up  and  his  mizzen-topsail  shivering.  The  old  ship  fell  off 
to  her  former  course,  and  setting  her  royal  and  studding  sails, 
left  her  more  fortunate  consort  "alone  in  her  glory." 

Captain  Upton  had  no  occasion  to  "grease  his  lance,"  but 
seeing  that  the  work  was  done,  and  the  victory  won,  made  the 
best  of  his  way  on  board.  He  made  a  short  stretch,  fetch- 
ing to  windward  of  us,  and  then  stood  along  under  easy  sail, 
till  Mr.  Grafton,  having  "cut  a  hole"  and  got  his  line  all 
clear  for  running,  set  a  waif  for  the  ship.  She  then  ran 
down  for  us,  and  luffing  to  handsomely  with  the  head  yards 
aback,  and  the  foretopsail  on  the  cap,  the  line  was 
"streamed,"  and  led  into  the  "chock."  The  jib  being  run 
down,  and  the  helm  lashed  a-lee,  so  as  completely  to  deaden 
the  ship's  way,  the  whale  was  hauled  down  to  the  ship, 
with  the  inspiring  and  time-honored  chorus  of  "Cheery, 
men!"  the  burden  being  led  off  by  Old  Jeff;  and  at  ten 
o'clock,  the  monster,  who  when  the  sun  rose  appeared  like  a 
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monarch  of  the  deep  sporting  in  all  the  consciousness  of 
sovereign  power,  lay  securely  chained  up  alongside  the  good 
ship  Arethusa. 

"Well,  Bunker,"  said  the  old  man  to  the  blushing  young 
boatsteerer,  "you  plugged  this  fellow  solid,  at  any  rate,  if 
you  never  do  another.  The  Pandora's  crew  tried  to  gaily 
you,  didn't  they?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Bunker,  "either  me  or  the  whale,  I  don't 
know  which.    But  they  were  too  late  with  their  yells." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  blame  Mr.  Ray,"  said  the 
captain.  "I  suppose  he  thought,  if  he  could  gaily  you  or 
the  whale,  he  would  stand  as  good  a  chance  as  any  of  us 
next  rising,  as  there  is  no  telling,  with  any  certainty,  where  a 
gallied  ^  whale  will  come  up." 

"I  don't  think  Worth  feels  in  very  good-humor  to-day," 
continued  the  old  man,  turning  to  Mr.  Grafton.  "I'm  sure 
I  shouldn't,  if  he  had  got  this  whale  right  under  my  nose. 
But  it's  our  turn  to  crow  to-day,  and  perhaps  at  another  time 
it  may  be  his.  I  was  mighty  afraid  at  one  time  he  would 
take  all  your  line  before  we  could  get  to  you.  And  when  I 
saw  the  strain  slack  up  suddenly,  I  was  more  anxious  than 
ever,  for  I  feared  you  were  loose  from  him.  But  it's  all 
right  as  it  is.  Couldn't  be  better — and  the  weather  is  prom- 
ising for  taking  care  of  him.  The  new  ship  will  get  her 
christening  now,  and  she  will  work  all  the  better  for  being 
greased.  It  is  too  late  to  ship  the  oil  home,  for  I  shall  not 
put  back  to  the  Western  Islands  now." 

1  This  word  "gallied"  is  in  constant  use  among  whalemen  in  the  sense  of 
frightened  or  confused.  It  is  perhaps,  a  corruption  of  the  obsolete  verb, 
gallow,  to  be  found  in  old  writers.  Thus  Shakespeare  has  in  King  Lear, 
"The  wrathful  skies  gallow  the  deep  wanderers  of  the  dark." 
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II 

"Blacksmith,  how  long  is  it  since  you  read  'Robinson 
Crusoe'?"  asked  the  mate,  as  he  stopped  in  his  walk  near  the 
mainmast,  and  leaned  against  the  topsail-sheet  bitts.  "Some 
years,  I  suppose?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  I.  "The  last  time  I  read  it  was  less  than 
one  year  ago,  and  I  found  it  as  fresh  and  entertaining  as 
ever." 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Father  Grafton.  "Nothing  con- 
nected with  my  schoolboy  days  has  so  firmly  stamped  itself 
on  my  memory  as  the  appearance  of  the  old  copy  of  'Crusoe,' 
that  I  owned  for  many  years;  indeed,  I  carried  it  to  sea  with 
me  on  my  first  voyage,  and  it  was  accidentally  lost  overboard. 
I  can  see  the  brown  paper  and  the  quaint  old  type  with  its  / 
and  long  s  so  dangerously  alike,  and  its  horrible  woodcuts! 
for  it  was  a  copy  of  a  very  old  edition,  and  had,  no  doubt,  de- 
lighted two  or  three  generations  of  boys  before  it  fell  into 
my  hands.  But  what  reminded  me  of  it  to-night  is  the  fact 
that  we  shall  probably  make  Juan  Fernandez  to-morrow." 

"Yet  this  island  is  not  mentioned  in  the  story,  I  believe," 
said  I. 

"No;  the  scene  of  the  romance  lies  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco;  but  it  is  probable 
that  De  Foe  got  the  idea  from  the  story  of  a  Scotchman  who 
lived  three  years  on  this  island." 

"0  yes,"  said  I,  "I  remember  the  soliloquy  of  this  Sel- 
kirk that  I  used  to  read  and  declaim  at  the  country  school, 
"  'I  am  Monarch  of  all  I  survey.' 

Then  I  suppose  this  Selkirk  story  is  really  true,  is  it?" 
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"Yes,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  it.  He  was  taken 
off  the  island  by  the  English  circumnavigator,  Rogers,  in 
1709,  if  I  remember  right." 

"Is  there  any  one  living  on  it  now?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  know.  There  was  no  one  there  the  last  visit  I 
made  to  it.  But  I  have  heard  since  that  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment made  use  of  it  as  a  penal  settlement,  or  something  of 
the  kind.  But  we  shall  not  probably  land  there.  What  we 
want  is  a  good  haul  of  fresh  fish,  and  this  is  just  the  place  to 
find  it.  We  must  muster  all  the  fishing-lines  in  the  ship; 
the  old  man  has  got  plenty  of  hooks;  and,  by  the  way,  I  want 
you  in  the  morning  to  get  an  iron  hoop  from  the  cooper  and 
net  it  across  with  ropeyarn  ('Cooper'  will  know  just  what  I 
want),  to  catch  some  crawfish." 

"What  sort  of  fish  are  they?"  asked  I. 

"Why,  they  are  a  species  of  the  lobster  family,  and  fully 
equal  to  any  of  our  lobsters  in  flavor." 

"Juan  Fernandez,"  resumed  the  mate,  "is  a  name  that 
more  correctly  belongs  to  both  islands,  some  seventy  or  eighty 
miles  apart.  The  Spaniards  called  them  Mas  a  tierra  and 
Mas  a  fuera,  from  their  relative  positions,  'more  in-shore,' 
and  'more  off'-shore.'  The  westernmost  is  still  known  by  its 
name  of  Masafuera,  but  this  one  seems  to  have  taken  'Juan 
Fernandez'  as  its  distinctive  title." 

We  stood  in  near  this  beautiful  island,  which  is  invested 
with  a  sort  of  romantic  interest  from  the  circumstances  to 
which  the  mate  alluded;  and  certainly,  I  thought,  if  a  man 
must  lead  a  solitary  life  for  a  series  of  years,  this  would  not 
be  the  last  place  he  would  select  for  his  hermitage.  The 
larboard  and  waist-boats  were  equipped  and  lowered  for  the 
fishing  excursion,  and  we  shoved  off"  in  high  feather.  We 
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were  provided  with  convenient  anchors  which  we  dropped 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  rocks,  where  the  water  was 
alive  with  fish  of  various  kinds,  which  could  be  plainly  seen 
darting  and  winding  below  us.  The  lines  were  hardly  down 
among  them  when  some  one  hauled  a  fish  into  the  boat;  some 
one  else  followed  with  another;  and  the  sport  was  fairly 
begun.  Pieces  of  pork  furnished  bait  to  start  with;  then  the 
fish  supplied  tempting  morsels  of  their  own  flesh  for  the  hook, 
to  allure  their  cannibalic  brethren  to  share  their  captivity. 
0  ye  amateur  anglers  who  sit  with  a  rod  and  fly,  tempting 
little  innocent  fish  to  nibble  and  thinking  it  not  bad  sport  if 
you  get  two  or  three  nibbles  an  hour,  come  to  Juan  Fernan- 
dez and  find  good,  hearty,  muscular  sport,  that  you  will  not 
fall  asleep  at. 

"Halloo!"  shouted  Obed  B.,  as  he  coiled  from  the  haul 
he  had  made,  staring  with  disgust,  "What  the  deuce  have  I 
got  on  my  hook  now?" 

"Conger  eel!"  said  the  mate,  with  a  roar  of  laughter. 
"That's  not  the  kind  you  used  to  spear  in  Nantucket  docks, 
or  stay  all  night  for  at  Maddaket  ditch.  Let's  see  you  get 
clear  of  him,  now  you've  caught  him,"  for  the  eel  had  wrig- 
gled and  twisted  hijjiself  into  a  hopeless  snarl  with  the  line, 
after  swallowing  the  hook  firmly;  and  defied  all  his  attempts 
to  release  him,  for,  as  Hoeg  expressed  it,  he  "wouldn't  be 
handled." 

Manoel,  the  Portuguese,  being  better  acquainted  with  eels 
of  that  sort,  soon  got  him  clear.  He  said  they  were  good  eat- 
ing; but  Hoeg  slung  him  overboard  again  with,  "Who  in 
thunder  do  you  suppose  wants  to  eat  that  flat-headed  snake?" 

And  now  every  one  began  to  haul  more  or  less  of  these 
eels,  which  created  much  merriment  and  boisterous  laughter, 
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while  it  consumed  much  time  in  clearing  lines  and  getting 
rid  of  them. 

The  first  haul  of  my  impromptu  net  brought  up  one  crus- 
taceous  monster  of  the  kind  I  wanted,  among  a  snarl  of  eels 
who  had  writhed  and  squirmed  into  and  through  the  meshes 
of  the  net,  with  their  teeth  fastened  among  the  ropeyarns,  and 
clinging  with  a  pertinacity  and  muscular  power  of  jaw,  which 
plainly  said,  "nought  but  death  shall  part  us."  Over  it 
went  again,  eels  and  all;  and  I  caught  several  more  craw- 
fish, great,  ugly-looking  fellows,  who  added  greatly  to  the 
confusion  under  our  feet  by  flinging  their  claws  and  feelers 
about  among  the  fish  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

A  loud  hail  from  Mr.  Dunham,  whose  boat  was  anchored 
at  some  distance  from  us,  suddenly  interrupted  the  sport  upon 
which  we  had  been  so  intent ;  and  looking  up  with  one  accord, 
we  saw  that  his  crew  were  hauling  in  their  lines  for  a  start, 
while  he  himself  was  gesticulating  with  his  arm  extended  in 
the  direction  of  the  ship.  The  ensign  was  flying  at  the  gaff; 
a  signal  of  recall. 

"He  sees  whales!"  said  Mr.  Grafton.  "In  lines,  boys! 
Make  them  up  at  once.  Haul  in  your  net.  Blacksmith,  or 
cut  it  adrift,  and  set  the  sail,  as  soon  as  you  can  get  the 
anchor  aweigh!"  The  orders  were  obeyed  with  all  speed, 
and  the  two  boats  were  soon  nearing  the  ship  as  fast  as  the 
sails  and  oars  would  carry  us.  The  small  bag  was  already 
up  at  the  main;  and  the  extended  "pointer"  (a  light  pole  with 
a  black  ball  on  the  end  of  it,  to  be  used  at  the  masthead, 
when  the  boats  are  down)  told  us  that  the  whale  was  off  the 
ship's  lee  bow. 

"There  he  hauls  aback!"  said  Father  Grafton,  "and  I 
declare,  there  goes  the  starboard  boat  down.  The  whale 
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must  be  in  range  of  the  ship  from  us,  and  pretty  near  the 
ship  too,  for  the  old  man  can't  wait  for  us,  and  is  going  to 
try  him  alone.  Look!  Here's  another  ship  hove  in  sight 
round  that  point,  and  coming  under  all  sail.  Spring  hard 
men,  and  get  alongside!  If  we  only  had  our  line  tub  in,  I 
wouldn't  go  to  the  ship  at  all,  I'd  take  the  fish  with  me,  or 
else  throw  them  over  board." 

The  second  mate  was  but  little  ahead  of  us  in  getting 
alongside  the  ship,  and  we  both  strove  to  outdo  each  other 
in  getting  the  lumber  out  of  the  boat  and  the  lines  in.  Fish 
flew  in  on  deck  with  the  fury  of  a  bombardment;  fishing-lines 
and  boat  anchors  were  bundled  in  among  them;  we  sung  out 
for  our  line  at  the  same  moment  Mr.  Dunham  was  shouting 
for  his,  and  the  cooper  in  the  maintopgallant  cross-trees  ex- 
cited us  to  still  greater  exertions,  by  the  cry  "The  old  man's 
most  on!    If  he  spouts  twice  more,  he'll  have  him!" 

"Bear  a  hand  with  that  tub!"  said  Father  Grafton.  "Be 
careful  to  keep  it  upright,  and  don't  break  the  coil!  So; 
lower  handsomely  now!  Let  go!  Shove  off,  and  get  your 
oars  out  as  fast  as  you  can!" 

As  we  swung  out  by  the  stern  of  the  ship,  the  cooper 
roared  again: 

"There's  white  wate-e-er!    The  old  mans  fastf 

"Bend  on  your  craft,  Blacksmith,  as  fast  as  you  can," 
said  the  mate,  "and  be  sure  you  have  everything  clear. 
Pull  ahead,  the  rest  of  you." 

The  two  boats  were  pretty  equally  matched  for  a  pull; 
for,  though  ours  was  a  little  the  fastest  when  under  sail, 
Mr.  Dunham's  crew  were  rather  heavier  than  ours,  and  the 
excess  of  muscular  power  counterbalanced  the  slight  dif- 
ference in  the  models  of  the  two  boats.    "We  diverged  a  little 
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so  as  to  give  each  other  full  swing,  and  then  "hooked  down" 
to  our  work;  for  the  whale  was  spinning  off  to  leeward  at  a 
smart  pace,  and  a  stern  chase  is  proverbially  a  long  one. 

"He  stays  up  well,"  said  the  mate,  who  kept  his  clear  eye 
fixed  upon  the  fast  whale;  "he  hasn't  sounded  yet,  but  he 
runs  so  that  the  old  man  can't  haul  up  to  him.  There  he 
'mills!'  he's  headed  along  on  a  wind  now,"  said  he,  rapidly 
altering  the  boat's  course  with  the  steering  oar,  so  as  to  fore- 
reach  on  him.  "Stretch  hard,  men!  he's  milling  more  yet! 
coming  to  windward!  right  at  us  now!  All  right,  we'll  take 
him  'head  and  head!'  " 

The  two  boats  now  converged  again,  both  aiming  for  the 
same  point  of  attack,  and  steering  for  the  nib-end  of  the 
whale.  The  general  reader  may  be  surprised  at  this  mode 
of  approaching  him,  unless  informed  that  the  sperm  whale 
cannot  see  directly  ahead  of  him,  but  if  a  boat  pulls  for 
his  broadside,  he  is  much  more  liable  to  take  the  alarm. 

"Stand  up,  Blacksmith,  and  get  your  craft  ready,"  said  the 
mate,  quickly.  "See  that  everything  is  clear.  Be  sure  and 
keep  cool,  and  don't  dart  too  soon.  Ease  pulling,  all! 
He's  coming  quick  enough;  there's  no  need  to  pull,  but  stand 
by  your  oars,  all  ready  at  the  word." 

He  was  indeed  coming,  with  a  vengeance!  As  I  stood  up, 
he  was  just  in  the  act  of  rounding  his  immense  back  above 
the  water,  after  blowing,  and  the  white  water  was  flying 
from  his  sides  in  clouds,  as  he  forced  himself  to  windward. 
The  muscular  power  of  an  animal  like  this  is  fearful  to 
think  of;  and  I  must  confess  to  anxious  feelings,  nay,  to  a 
feeling  of  dread,  even,  at  the  novel  position  in  which  I  had 
been  so  suddenly  placed.  I  remembered  Father  Grafton's 
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injunction  to  keep  cool,  and  then  thought  of  the  old  man's 
expressive  and  characteristic  words,  ''Get  a  good  scote,  and 
grit  the  ends  of  your  front  teeth  offT  I  had  not  time  to 
think  of  much  more,  for  as  his  spout-hole  made  its  next 
appearance  above  the  surface,  I  saw  that  he  had  lessened  the 
distance  between  us  fully  one  half.  He  blew  off  his  spout, 
clear  and  strong,  and  as  his  back  rose  again,  I  saw  that  the 
captain's  boat  was  but  slightly  fast  by  one  iron.  He  had 
his  second  iron  in  the  crotch,  having  hauled  it  in,  but  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  haul  near  to  the  whale,  so  as  to  use  it. 

"Look  out  next  time,"  said  Mr.  Grafton  in  a  low,  anx- 
ious tone.  "Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  dart  till  you  are  past 
his  head." 

I  glanced  round;  the  other  boat  was  waiting  the  crisis  like 
ourselves,  on  the  other  side,  just  giving  room  for  the  whale 
to  pass  handsomely  between  us.  Fisher  stood  balancing  his 
first  iron,  all  eagerness  for  the  fray. 

A  roar  saluted  my  ears,  and  a  cloud  of  spray  was  blown 
into  the  air  like  very  fine  rain,  so  near  as  to  envelop  me  in 
its  cool  shower.  I  grasped  my  iron;  all  feelings  of  fear  or 
dread  had  vanished.  Not  so  the  feeling  of  anxiety,  but  it 
was  only  anxiety  lest  the  prey  might  yet  escape  me. 

"Steady,  my  boy!"  said  the  mate  again,  "Hold  your 
hand!" 

His  massive  head  drew  swiftly  towards  me;  the  boat 
rocked  in  the  swell  forced  off  from  his  glossy  side:  and  his 
broad  back  lay  temptingly  before  me.    It  was  a  sure  thing. 

"Now  Blacksmith!"  said  the  mate,  throwing  the  boat's 
head  off  as  he  spoke. 

I  needed  no  second  bidding;  my  first  iron  went  in  to  the 
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socket,  and  the  second  followed  it,  though  not  quite  so  deeply. 

"Good!"  said  Father  Grafton.  ''Heave  your  box-line 
overboard!'^ 

With  his  shout  was  mingled  a  cry  of  "Stern!  Stern 
hard!"  from  the  other  boat;  I  saw  Fisher's  iron  cleave  its 
way  through  the  shining  black  skin  opposite  my  own,  there 
was  a  convulsive  heaving  and  rocking  of  everything  about 
us,  then  a  loud  crash  and  splintering  sound.  The  waist- 
boat's  crew  were  all  swimming  amid  the  chaotic  wreck  of 
their  frail  craft.  Her  broadside  was  crushed  in  clear  fore 
and  aft.  The  whale  had  thrown  himself  over  towards  her, 
and  we  had  escaped  without  injury. 

The  monster  had  disappeared  instantly,  but  was  evidently 
not  far  beneath  us,  as  all  the  lines  hung  slack.  The  second 
mate  had,  of  course,  cut  his,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  at  it. 
We  sterned  off  out  of  the  slick  where  the  whale  had  gone 
down,  and  lay  just  at  the  outer  rim  of  the  bloody  water. 

"You  are  well  fast,  Mr.  Grafton,  with  both  irons;  you 
hold  on!"  said  the  old  man.  "I'll  cut  off  and  pick  up  the 
crew.  Never  mind,  we'll  divide  'em.  Take  three  men  into 
your  boat,  and  we'll  both  hold  on.  Never  mind  the  stoven 
boat;  we  can't  bother  about  her  now." 

The  dripping  crew  were  all  rescued;  for,  by  a  good  for- 
tune which  seems  almost  miraculous  in  hundreds  of  similar 
cases,  no  one  was  hurt;  and  we  now  prepared  for  a  fresh 
attack  with  nine  men  in  each  boat;  though  reinforcements  of 
this  kind  were  not  at  all  desirable  as  the  boats  were  over- 
loaded, and  every  one  was  in  every  one  else's  way.  But  the 
ship  had  run  down,  and  was  close  by  us,  in  case  of  further 
accident;  we  had  yet  three  hours  to  sundown,  and  the  strange 
ship  was  also  near,  watching  our  movements,  and  had  hoisted 
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her  private  or  owner's  signal,  by  which  we  knew  her  to  be  the 
Fortitude,  which  lay  at  the  "Bar"  when  we  sailed  and  had 
shortly  followed  us. 

"Where  is  the  whale?"  said  the  old  man.  "Our  line  is 
all  slack."  Then  suddenly  he  roared,  "Look  out!  Stern 
all!  stern,  out  of  the  way!" 

The  ponderous  head  of  the  whale  was  standing  erect 
above  the  water  like  a  milestone;  it  swayed  for  a  moment, 
and  then  seeming  to  fall  over  backwards,  the  lower  jaw,  with 
its  ugly  display  of  ivory,  was  thrust  up,  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  upper. 

"Stern!  Stern  hard,  and  give  him  room!  He'll  bear 
watching,  Mr.  Grafton.  We  shall  have  to  look  out  for 
slants.  I  would  like  to  get  my  second  iron  in,  but  I'm 
afraid  he  won't  give  me  a  chance  soon." 

But  he  did,  however;  for  after  impotently  gnashing  his 
jaw  two  or  three  times,  he  rolled  over  and  straightened  out, 
spouting,  apparently,  as  strong  as  ever.  It  was  plain  that 
he  had  plenty  of  fight  in  him  yet,  and  was  fairly  brought 
to  bay.    He  did  not  intend  to  run  any  more. 

The  starboard  boat  pulled  up  carefully  within  dart,  and 
as  she  did  so,  leviathan  rolled  up  sidewise  to  meet  her. 
Captain  Upton  was  not  to  be  daunted,  however,  but  crying 
"Stem  all!"  he  pitched  his  second  iron  in  near  the  fin,  and  as 
the  whale  continued  rolling,  followed  it  up  with  his  lance  in 
the  breast,  between  the  fins.  Quick  as  lightning,  down 
settled  the  .monstrous  body,  and  the  whale  again  stood  on 
end  with  his  jaw  out.  He  flung  the  jaw  over  with  a  des- 
perate sweep,  which  would  have  dealt  destruction  to  the  boat 
and  all  hands  had  the  range  been  a  little  shorter.  The  star- 
board boat  fell  back  to  her  former  position  with  the  loss  of 
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her  midship  oar  and  the  gunwale  split,  but  that  was  a  trifle. 
The  whale  had  received  two  more  severe  wounds,  at  any  rate ; 
and  it  was  our  turn  to  take  the  next  round  with  him,  when 
he  should  straighten  again,  which  he  immediately  did,  still 
spouting  clear,  though  not  so  strong  as  before. 

In  the  language  of  the  ring,  Mr.  Grafton  "was  on  hand 
at  the  call  of  time";  but  the  whale  "played  the  drop  game 
on  us,"  and  with  partial  success.  He  went  down  like  a 
stone;  sinking  so  quickly  that  he  received  the  mate's  lance 
much  higher  in  the  body  than  was  hoped  or  intended. 

"He's  an  ugly  customer,  Mr.  Grafton,"  said  the  captain 
as  we  sheered  off  again.  "Keep  your  eyes  peeled!  there's 
no  telling  where  he'll  come  next." 

But  I  soon  had  reason  to  know  where  he  was.  There  was 
a  light  rippling  under  the  stern  of  our  boat,  then  a  rise  of 
the  sea,  lifting  her  a  little;  and  that  fatal  lower  jaw  stood 
like  a  small  tower  on  one  side  of  the  boat,  with  its  double 
tier  of  ivory  cones  towards  me,  while  the  tremendous  head, 
full  of  scars,  overshadowed  me  on  the  other.  I  did  not  stop 
to  investigate  their  beauties;  but,  while  the  tub  and  stroke 
oarsmen  vanished  over  the  gunwales,  one  each  side,  I  vaulted 
a  sort  of  back  somersault  over  the  steering  strap,  just  as 
the  monster  "shut  pan"  upon  her,  crushing  her  stern 
up  like  an  egg-shell.  This  "steel-trap"  manoeuvre  had 
proved  a  perfect  success,  and  nine  men  were  swimming  for 
their  lives  while  the  captain's  boat  was  already  overloaded 
with  the  other  nine! 

But  reinforcements  were  not  far  off".  As  I  looked  about 
me  when  I  rose,  the  captain's  waif  was  set  for  help,  and  the 
Fortitude  s  three  boats  were  already  splashing  into  the  water. 
The  old  man  had  cut  adrift  from  the  whale,  and  had  already 
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thirteen  men  in  his  boat  formed  in  close  column,  the  other 
five  clinging  to  the  wreck  of  the  larboard  boat,  when  the 
three  boats  of  our  consort,  all  abreast,  got  within  hail. 

"Pick  up  my  men,  Wyer,  and  let  some  of  your  boats 
strike  the  whale!"  said  the  old  man.  "You  shall  have  half 
of  him,  and  welcome,  if  we  can  manage  to  muckle  him  out 
before  night.  But  work  shy  with  him,  or  you  will  lose  some 
of  your  boats,  too." 

"All  right!"  answered  Captain  Wyer.  "Come,  Grafton, 
light  into  my  boat  here.  Jump  in,  my  boys,  all  of  you. 
Look  out  for  the  whale,  Mr.  Swain,"  to  his  own  mate,  "and 
if  you  get  a  chance,  pitch  in.  Be  a  little  careful,  though, 
and  you  too,  Mr.  Russell,  don't  go  harem-scarem!  Where  is 
the  whale,  Upton?" 

"Somewhere  under  us,"  returned  the  old  man,  as  coolly 
as  if  he  had  said  he  was  two  miles  off.  "There  he  is!"  he 
continued,  as  the  whale  broke  water  within  a  ship's  length 
of  the  Fortitude  s  waist-boat,  and  Russell's  boatsteerer 
jumped  up  and  down  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment. 

A  few  strokes  sent  the  boat  alongside  of  him,  going  on 
"quartering,"  but  both  Russell  and  his  boatsteerer  were  a 
little  too  eager,  or  "harem-scarem"  as  his  captain  termed 
it.  A  blow  from  the  monster's  immense  "fan"  swept  the 
two  oars  from  the  port  side  of  his  boat,  ripping  out  the  peak- 
cleets  and  splitting  his  gunwale,  while  his  bowman  was  con- 
siderably hurt  by  one  of  the  oars  striking  him  in  the  head. 
His  boat  was  still  tight,  however,  and  the  injured  man  was 
transferred  to  Captain  Wyer's  boat,  and  I  took  his  place 
to  "bow  on"  if  a  chance  offered. 

"Never  mind,  Mr.  Russell,  try  again!"  said  our  captain. 
"Here's  spare  oars,  if  you  want,  pick  'em  up,  all  round  here. 
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Hold  on  a  bit,  though;  let  Swain  have  a  try,  he's  got  the 
chance  now." 

The  mate  of  the  Fortitude  was  one  of  those  long-limbed, 
powerful  men,  who  seemed  to  have  been  built  expressly  to 
"straighten  ten  fathom  of  lance-wrap  and  do  execution." 
He  was  wary  too,  in  his  approach,  and  waited  for  what  he 
thought  was  a  "good  time  in."  He  hurled  his  iron  when 
four  fathoms  distant,  and  put  it  well  in,  calling,  "Stern, 
stern  hard!"  As  he  drew  back  his  lance  for  a  long  dart,  it 
seemed  to  me  impossible  that  he  could  reach  him,  as  he 
poised  it  in  his  hands,  still  backing  with  his  oars.  When 
he  judged  himself  at  a  safe  distance,  it  sped  for  its  mark 
with  a  momentum  that  was  positively  fearful.  He  drew  it 
back;  a  quiver  was  perceptible  in  the  sides  of  the  vast  body 
of  the  monster  who  had  fought  so  valiantly  for  his  life;  and 
thirty-six  voices  greeted  the  thick  clots  of  blood  now  faintly 
gushing  from  his  spout-hole,  with  glad  shouts  of  victory. 

"He's  throwing  up  the  sponge,"  said  Mr.  Swain,  quietly. 
"A  child  can  take  care  of  him  now." 

We  picked  up  and  secured  the  wrecks  of  our  boats  and 
gear,  while  the  whale  was  hauled  alongside  the  Fortitude. 
It  was  agreed  that  Captain  Wyer  should  cut  and  boil  him, 
and  we  would  divide  the  oil  in  Talcahauna,  as  we  both  ex- 
pected to  be  there  soon.  We  bought  a  boat  of  the  Fortitude, 
rigged  the  spare  one  overhead,  and  thus  were  enabled  to 
lower  the  complement  of  three.  We  stretched  across  to 
Massafuera  and  back,  cruising  between  the  two  islands,  till 
one  more  large  whale  rewarded  our  efforts;  and  bore  away 
for  the  rendezvous,  our  consort  having  left  the  ground  the 
day  before.  The  cooper  had  added  one  to  his  stock  of 
yarns  which  would  require  but  little  embellishment  to  make 
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it  marvellous.  Mr.  Grafton  and  Fisher  were  converts  to  the 
"eating  whale"  theory;  and  "the  doctor"  listened  with  de- 
light as  we  rehearsed  the  incidents  of  the  capture  of  "the 
Juan  Fernandez  whale";  displaying,  as  he  listened,  an  array 
of  ivory  almost  as  formidable  as  that  of  the  redoubtable 
whale  himself. 
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J.  Ross  Browne  ^ 
1843 

WE  were  running  down  for  the  Aldabra  Islands  with 
a  fine,  steady  breeze.  The  morning  was  bright 
and  clear,  and  the  water  of  that  peculiar  color 
which  whalemen  regard  as  the  favorite  resort  for  whales.  I 
had  forenoon  watch  below,  and  was  just  congratulating  my- 
self upon  getting  through  with  my  "double  altitudes,"  when 
the  loud,  clear  voice  of  a  man  at  the  mast-head  came  ringing 
down  the  forecastle. 

"There  she  blows!"  was  the  thrilling  cry. 
"That's  once!"  shouted  the  captain. 
"There  she  blows!" 
"That's  twice,  by  jingo!" 
"There  she  blows!" 
"Three  times!    Where  away,  Tabor?" 
"Off  the  weather  bow,  sir,  two  points." 
"How  far?" 

1  From  "Etchings  of  a  Whaling-Cruise."   Harper  &  Bros.  1846. 
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"A  mile  and  a  half.    There  she  blows!" 
"Sperm  whale!    Call  all  hands!" 

There  was  a  rush  on  deck,  each  man  trying  to  get  to  the 
scuttle  first.  Then  came  half  a  dozen  loud  knocks,  and  a 
hoarse  voice,  shouting, 

"Larboard  watch  ahoy!  Turn  out,  my  lads!  Sperm 
whale  in  sight!  Heave  out!  heave  out!  Lash  and  carry! 
Rise  and  chime!    Bear  a  hand,  my  lively  hearties!" 

Those  who  were  "turned  in"  rolled  out  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  buckled  on  their  ducks,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  we 
were  all  on  deck,  ready  for  orders.  The  tubs  were  put  in 
the  boats,  and  the  main  yard  hauled  aback.  We  all  now 
perched  ourselves  in  the  rigging,  and  kept  a  sharp  look-out 
on  every  side  for  the  whale's  next  rising.  Twenty  minutes 
elapsed  since  the  spout  was  first  seen;  twenty- five  passed, 
and  the  captain  began  to  get  into  a  state  of  nervous  anxiety. 
We  strained  our  eyes  in  all  directions  to  "make  a  spout." 
Half  an  hour  flew  by,  and  no  spout  was  seen.  It  began  to 
look  like  a  hopeless  case,  when  Tabor,  whose  visual  organs 
appeared  to  have  the  power  of  ubiquity,  sang  out, 

"There  she  blows!  there  she  blows!" 

"Where  now?"  roared  the  captain. 

"Off  the  weather  quarter!  Two  large  sperm  whales,  sir. 
Go  it,  boats!" 

"Clear  away  the  boats!  Come  down  from  the  mast-head, 
all  you  that  don't  belong  there!  Bear  a  hand!  we'll  take 
them  this  rising!"  shouted  the  captain,  in  a  fierce,  sharp 
voice. 

"All  ready,  sir." 

"Lower  away,  then!" 

The  waist  and  larboard  boats  were  instantly  down,  ready 
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to  "bend  on."    Captain  A  and  some  of  his  boat's  crew 

being  too  ill  to  man  the  other  boat,  we  struck  off  for  the 
whales  without  them.  I  pulled  the  aft  oar,  as  usual ;  and  as, 
by  this  time,  I  was  as  tough  and  muscular  as  my  comrades, 
the  boat  danced  along  the  water  in  fine  style.  Although  the 
larboard  boat  was  much  easier  pulled,  and  had  the  oldest  and 
stoutest  of  the  whole  crew,  we  contrived,  by  unusual  exer- 
tions, to  keep  ahead  of  her,  till  the  real  "tug  of  war"  came. 
Theawas  our  mettle  put  to  the  test!  One  of  the  whales  was 
leisurely  making  to  windward  not  more  than  half  a  mile  off. 

"Lay  back,  my  lads!"  cried  P  ,  pale  with  excitement. 

"Keep  the  larboard  boat  astern!  Never  say  die!  That's 
our  whale!  Oh,  do  spring — do  spring!  No  noise!  steady 
and  soft's  the  word." 

We  replied  to  this  appeal  by  "piling  up  the  agony"  on  the 
oars.  Away  sprang  our  boat,  trembling  and  quivering  as 
she  darted  through  the  waves.  She  really  seemed  to  imbibe 
the  general  excitement  as  she  parted  the  clear  blue  water, 
and  dashed  it  foaming  from  her  bows.  Onward  we  flew! 
The  larboard  boat  was  hard  upon  our  stern;  the  whale  roll- 
ing lazily  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  a  few  darts  ahead. 

"Oh,  lay  back!  lay  back!"  whispered  P  ,  trembling 

with  eagerness  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  mate.  "Do  spring, 
my  boys,  if  you  love  gin!  Now's  your  time!  now  or  never! 
Oh,  see  him!  see  him!  how  quiet  he  lies!  Put  the  beef  on 
your  oars,  every  mother's  son  of  you!  Pile  it  on!  pile  it  on! 
That's  the  way  to  tell  it!    Our  whale  this  time!" 

The  moment  of  intense  excitement  now  arrived.  We 
pulled  as  if  for  life  or  death.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  and 
scarcely  a  sound  was  heard  from  our  oars. 

"Stand  up,  Tabor!"  cried  P  ,  in  a  low  voice. 
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Peaking  his  oar.  Tabor  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  grasped  a 
harpoon. 

"Shall  I  give  him  two  irons?" 
"Yes;  he  may  be  wild." 

Another  stroke  or  two,  and  we  were  hard  upon  him. 
Tabor,  with  unerring  aim,  let  fly  his  irons,  and  buried  them 
to  the  sockets  in  the  huge  carcass  of  the  whale. 

"Stern  all!"  thundered  P  . 

"Stem  all!"  echoed  the  crew;  but  it  was  too  late.  Our 
bows  were  high  and  dry  on  the  whale's  head!  Infuriated 
with  the  pain  produced  by  the  harpoons,  and  doubtless  much 
astonished  to  find  his  head  so  roughly  used,  he  rolled  half 
over,  lashing  the  sea  with  his  flukes,  and  in  his  struggles 
dashing  in  two  of  the  upper  planks.  "Boat  stove!  boat 
stove!"  was  the  general  cry. 

"Silence!"  thundered  the  second  mate,  as  he  sprang  to  the 
bow,  and  exchanged  places  with  Tabor.  "All  safe,  my 
hearties!  Stern  hard!  stem!  stern!  before  he  gets  his  flukes 
to  bear  upon  us." 

"Stern  all!"  shouted  we,  and  in  a  moment  more  we  were 
out  of  danger.  The  whale  now  "turned  flukes,"  and  dashed 
off*  to  windward  with  the  speed  of  a  locomotive,  towing  us 
after  him  at  a  glorious  rate.  We  occasionally  slacked  line 
in  order  to  give  him  a  plenty  of  play.  A  stiff"  breeze  had 
sprung  up,  causing  a  rough,  chopping  sea;  and  we  leaked 
badly  in  the  bow  planks.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  keep  the  water 
bailed  out  and  the  line  clear  as  the  others  hauled  in:  a 
ticklish  job,  the  last;  for,  as  the  second  mate  said,  a  single 
turn  would  whip  off"  a  shin  "as  slick  as  goose-grease." 

Notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  the  sea,  we  shot  ahead 
with  incredible  swiftness;  and  the  way  we  "walked"  past  the 
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larboard  boat,  whose  crew  were  tugging  and  laboring  with  all 
their  might,  was  surprising. 

"Hoora  for  the  waist  boat!"  burst  from  every  lip.  Three 
hearty  cheers  followed,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  other 
boat's  crew  and  mate.  We  exultingly  took  off  our  hats 
and  waved  them  a  polite  "good-by,"  requesting  them,  if 
they  had  any  news  to  send  to  the  windward  ports,  to  be  quick 
about  it,  as  it  was  inconvenient  for  us  to  stop  just  then.  I 
believe  Solomon  says  it  is  not  good  to  be  vain-glorious.  At 
all  events,  while  we  were  skimming  along  so  gallantly,  the 
whale  suddenly  milled,  and  pitched  the  boat  on  her  beam 
ends.  Every  one  who  could  grasp  a  thwart  hung  on  to  it, 
and  we  were  all  fortunate  enough  to  keep  our  seats.  For  as 
much  as  a  ship's  length  the  boat  flew  through  the  water  on 
her  gunwale,  foaming  and  whizzing  as  she  dashed  onward. 
It  was  a  matter  of  doubt  as  to  which  side  would  turn  upper- 
most, until  Tabor  slacked  out  the  line,  when  she  righted.  To 
have  a  boat,  with  all  her  irons,  lances,  gear,  and  oars,  piled 
on  one's  head  in  such  a  sea  was  rather  a  startling  prospect  to 
the  best  swimmer. 

Meantime  the  whale  rose  to  the  surface  to  spout.  The 
change  in  his  course  had  enabled  the  mate's  boat  to  come  up; 

and  we  lay  on  our  oars  in  order  that  Mr.  D  might  lance 

him.  He  struck  him  in  the  "life"  the  first  dart,  as  was  evi- 
dent from  the  whale's  furious  dying  struggles;  nevertheless, 
in  order  to  make  sure,  we  hauled  up  and  churned  a  lance 
back  of  his  head. 

I  can  not  conceive  any  thing  more  strikingly  awful  than 
the  butchery  of  this  tremendous  leviathan  of  the  deep.  Foam- 
ing and  breaching,  he  plunged  from  wave  to  wave,  flinging 
high  in  the  air  torrents  of  blood  and  spray.    The  sea  around 
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was  literally  a  sea  of  blood.  At  one  moment  his  head  was 
poised  in  the  air;  the  next,  he  buried  himself  in  the  gory 
sea,  carrying  down  in  his  vast  wake  a  whirlpool  of  foam  and 
slime.  But  this  respite  was  short.  He  rose  again,  rushing 
furiously  upon  his  enemies;  but  a  slight  prick  of  a  lance 
drove  him  back  with  mingled  fury  and  terror.  Whichever 
way  he  turned,  the  barbed  irons  goaded  him  to  desperation. 
Now  and  again  intensity  of  agony  would  cause  him  to  lash 
the  waters  with  his  huge  flukes,  till  the  very  ocean  appeared 
to  heave  and  tremble  at  his  power.  Tossing,  struggling, 
dashing  over  and  over  in  his  agony,  he  spouted  up  the  last 
of  his  heart's  blood.  Half  an  hour  before  he  was  free  as 
the  wave,  sporting  in  all  the  pride  of  gigantic  strength  and 
unrivaled  power.  He  now  lay  a  lifeless  mass:  his  head  to- 
ward the  sun,  his  tremendous  body  heaving  to  the  swell,  and 
his  destroyers  proudly  cheering  over  their  victory! 
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Roland  F.  Coffin^ 

'  7"  see,  sir,"  said  the  old  sailor,  as  he  set  his  empty 
I  beer-mug  down  upon  the  table,  "in  them  'ere 
packet-ship  times  the  captains  and  mates  of  them 
ships  thought  no  small  beer  of  theirselves,  and  jist  believed 
they  was  the  equals  of  anybody  on  the  face  of  the  'arth.  They 
was  all  men  as  had  riz  from  low  beginnin's  havin'  all  of  'em 
sarved  long  afore  the  mast,  and  then  up  through  the  various 
grades  of  third  mate,  second  mate,  and  so  on  to  mate,  and 
here  they  usually  stuck  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  when 
they  did  git  to  be  captain  arter  all  this  long  sarvice.  Lord 
love  you,  sir,  it  took  two  tailors  for  to  make  breeches  for 
'em,  and  a  man  might  have  left  a  pocket-book  onto  the  side- 
walk afore  'em  with  perfect  impunity,  they  never  wouldn't 
have  seen  it,  their  noses  was  always  in  the  air  and  they 
never  looked  down.  I  knowed  one  of  'em  as  used  for  to 
pay  his  barber  $100  every  time  he  were  in  New  York  for  to 
fix  him  up.    I've  seen  him  in  a  hard  gale  of  wind  on  a  ship's 

1  From  "Archibald  The  Cat  and  Other  Yarns,"  W.  A.  Paton,  Pubr.  N.  Y. 
1878. 
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quarter-deck,  with  a  old  sou'wester  and  pea-jacket  on  to  him, 
a-handlin'  his  ship  in  a  sea-way  jist  as  if  she'd  been  a  baby, 
and,  to  my  eye,  he  looked  a  heap  better  then  than  he  did 
a-struttin'  up  and  down  Broadway,  rigged  up  within  a  inch 
of  his  life  and  a-tryin'  for  to  make  people  believe  he  were 
some  great  gentleman  and  no  sailor-man  at  all.  Why,  any- 
body as  looked  at  him,  with  his  underpinnin'  stretched  wide 
apart  like  a  pair  of  shear  legs,  a-rollin'  about  from  one  side 
of  the  sidewalk  to  the  other,  would  a-knowed  at  once  that 
he  were  a  imposter.  I've  knowed  mates  arter  workin'  like 
horses  all  day  long  in  Liverpool  River,  when  the  time  come 
for  to  dock  the  ship,  they'd  go  below  and  rig  theirselves  up 
like  parsons;  clappin'  a  white  futtock  band  around  their 
necks,  mountin'  a  white  weskit,  and  shovin'  their  fists  into 
white  beckets  for  to  hide  the  tar  and  tan  onto  'em.  Some  of 
'em  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  try  and  knock  off  swearin' 
while  they  was  a-dockin',  and  to  talk  perlite  and  sweet  to 
the  men,  but  I  never  knowed  any  one  that  succeeded  intirely 
in  this. 

"The  great  idee  were,  both  with  captains  and  mates,  to 
try  and  make  folks  think  they  was  gentlemen  and  never  done 
no  work,  and  that  goin'  to  sea  was  the  most  delightfullest 
thing  in  the  world,  and  that  all  you  had  for  to  do  were  to  take 
yourself  out  of  a  bandbox  once  in  a  while  and  sit  and  let  the 
wind  blow  you  along. 

"This  'ere  sort  of  doin'  might  do  very  well  for  the  William- 
son Square  gals,  who  used  for  to  come  down  onto  the  pier- 
head in  great  numbers  when  a  ship  were  dockin',  a-lookin' 
out  for  their  sweethearts,  but  it  didn't  pull  no  wool  over  a 
sailor-man's  eyes.  When  they  seed  the  sails  nicely  unbended 
and  the  runnin'  gear  stopped  up  and  down  the  riggin',  the  foot 
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ropes  stopped  up  onto  the  yards,  the  mast-heads  and  yard 
chafes  painted,  leadin'  trucks  blackened,  paint  work  all 
scrubbed  clean,  bright  work  polished,  decks  white  as  a 
hound's  tooth,  jib-boom  rigged  in  and  head-gear  snugly 
stopped  up,  to'-gallan'  and  royal  yards  squared  to  the  most 
distractin'  nicety,  topsail  yards  mast-headed  to  a  exact  level 
and  braced  up  to  the  same  angle,  lower  yards  cock-billed  to 
a  exact  line,  fenders  on  the  side  at  equal  distances  and  on  a 
line  fore  and  aft;  all  these  things  showed  that  there  were 
a  sailor-man  mate  of  that  there  craft,  and  it  weren't  no  use 
of  his  tryin'  to  disguise  hisself  in  long  toggery. 

"I  think  the  proudest  chap  as  ever  went  mate  of  them 
ships  were  Dick  Hewitt,  or  'Richard  Hewitt,  Esq.,'  as  he 
used  to  call  hisself.  It  were  well  he  never  got  for  to  be  cap- 
tain, 'cause  he  would  have  busted.  He  never  couldn't  have 
stood  it,  no  how;  he  would  a-swelled  up  and  a-exploded. 
He  died  in  a  hospital,  a-tumblin'  down  in  a  cellar  in  Broad- 
way and  a-breakin'  his  leg.  And  the  doctor  told  him  two 
things  he'd  be  to  do  for  to  git  well,  and  them  were,  have  his 
leg  cut  off  and  knock  off  drinkin'  beer.  And  Dick  said  his 
leg  shouldn't  come  off,  for  he'd  never  be  seen  wearin'  a 
timber  leg,  and  he'd  see  the  doctor — afore  he'd  stop  drinkin' 
beer;  in  which  I  think  he  were  right,  except  about  the  leg, 
for  I've  knowed  a  sailor-man  with  a  timber  leg  iron  fastened, 
as  could  git  about  and  aloft  as  well  as  the  best,  though  they 
was  annoyin'  as  lookouts  a-walkin'  overhead  in  your  watch 
below.  But  I  knowed  a  chap  once  by  the  name  of  Dave 
Wilkinson  were  as  white  oak  and  iron  from  his  starboard 
thigh  down,  and  if  Dave  could  git  his  back  agin  anythin',  why, 
he  could  mow  down  whole  ranks  of  men  with  that  there  leg. 
You  see,  sir,  you'd  find  it  difficult  for  to  kick  up  as  high  as 
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a  man's  head,  on  account  of  your  knee-joint,  but  Dave  weren't 
troubled  with  no  knee-joint  on  the  starboard  side,  and  when 
he  raised  up  that  leg  it  jist  come  nicely  level  with  a  man's 
head,,  and  were  a  awful  weapon. 

"And  that's  why  I  think  Dick  were  wrong  about  the  timber 
leg.  But  in  regards  to  the  beer  he  were  right,  of  course, 
for  no  man  never  ought  for  to  leave  his  beer,  and  that's 
where  these  doctors  makes  a  great  mistake  a-stoppin'  a  man's 
grog,  which  he  is  accustomed  to,  and  which  is  healthy  for, 
him,  and  go  to  givin'  him  drugs  and  sich  like,  which  he 
ain't  use  to,  and  which  almost  always  makes  him  sick. 

"Well,  then,  the  doctor  tells  Dick  he'll  die,  and  Dick  said 
as  how  he'd  never  been  afeard  of  that,  and  he  done  it 
accordin'. 

"But  what  I  wanted  for  to  tell  you  about  were  somethin' 
which  happened  when  I  were  afore  the  mast  in  the  packet- 
ship  Constitution,  of  which  Dick  were  the  mate.  We  was 
a-comin'  home  from  Liverpool  in  the  summer  time,  and  had 
had  continual  light  weather,  and  was  makin'  a  long  passage. 
We  was  chock  full  of  passengers,  for  there  weren't  many 
steamers  runnin'  then — they  was  only  jist  a-beginnin'.  There 
were  the  Cunard  line,  and  there  were  a  French  line,  which 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  and  commanded 
by  navy  officers,  and  it  were  when  Louis  Phillip  were  King. 

"Well,  as  I  were  sayin'  we'd  had  light  weather,  and  finally, 
just  to  the  west'ard  of  the  Banks,  we  gits  becalmed  intirely, 
and  while  we  was  a-layin'  there  helpless  we  seen  to  the  west- 
'ard the  smoke  of  a  steamer.  Well,  there  she  were,  probably 
only  three  days  out  of  New  York,  and  you  can  jist  imagine 
how  crazy  all  our  passengers  were  to  git  a  newspaper  from 
her,  for  we  was  forty  days  out,  and  all  our  passengers  was 
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business  men,  'cause  folks  didn't  travel  for  pleasure  them 
days. 

"So  they  goes  to  the  old  man,  and  he  says  as  how  he  don't 
care;  if  Mr.  Hewitt  likes  for  to  git  out  a  boat  and  board  her, 
and  git  some  newspapers,  why  he  has  no  objections;  and 
they  goes  to  Dick,  and  he  says  'Sartainly  I  will,'  and  he 
orders  a  boat  manned,  and  then  he  goes  down  and  harnesses 
hisself  up,  so  that  we  hardly  know'd  him  when  he  come  up  on 
deck  ag'in,  and  he  jumps  in  the  boat,  and  settles  hisself  in 
the  starn-sheets  with  great  dignity,  'cause  he  know'd  all  the 
wimmin  passengers  was  a-lookin'  at  him.  'Up  oars,'  says 
he;  'let  fall;  give  way,'  and  off  we  went,  'cause  I  were  one 
of  that  crew,  and  pulled  the  stroke  oar. 

"Well,  sir,  when  the  steamer  seen  us  a-comin'  she  slowed 
down  and  then  stopped,  and  we  shot  alongside.  Then  Dick 
stood  up  in  the  starn-sheets  and  lifted  his  hat  to  the  officer  at 
the  gangway — I  can  recollect  it  as  well  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day, and  it  were  away  back  in  1846  or  '47, — and  says  he: 
'Captain  Sir  John  Britton's  compliments,  of  the  American 
Swallow-Tail  line  packet  ship  Constitution,  bound  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York,  and  he  wishes  to  know  if  you  can 
give  him  a  late  paper  or  two?' 

"Oh,  Holy  Moses!  you  ought  to  have  heerd  that  French- 
man go  on,  fust  in  English  and  then  in  French.  'Curse 
your  Yankee  impudence,'  says  he,  'how  dare  you  stop  one 
of  His  Majesty's  mail  steamers  on  the  high  seas  on  sich  a 
frivolous  pretext?'  and  then  he  went  off  into  French,  which 
Dick  couldn't  understand  a  word  of.  The  Frenchman  had 
rung  the  bell  for  to  go  ahead,  and  away  she  went,  sendin' 
a  shower  of  water  into  our  boat  from  her  propeller  as  she 
went  on. 
<110> 
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"Dick  were  wild.  'Out  oars,'  says  he,  'and  give  way 
strong.  If  I  can  git  aboard  of  that  ship,  I'll  lick  that  there 
Frenchman  within  a  inch  of  his  life.'  Well,  we  pulled,  but 
of  course  we  didn't  gain  any  on  him,  and  we  soon  giv  it  up. 
Dick  stood  up  in  the  starn-sheets  and  cursed  the  French 
officer  as  long  as  he  could  hear,  and  long  after,  and  then  he 
settled  down  in  the  starn-sheets  and  we  pulled  back  to  the 
ship.  But  all  the  way  back  Dick  puffed  and  swelled  in  a 
awful  way  and  fit  to  bust  hisself.  'A  —  frog-eatin'  French 
son  of  sea-cook,'  Dick  kept  mutterin'  to  hisself,  'to  dare  for 
to  talk  to  me  like  that — to  me,  Richard  Hewitt,  esq.,  mate 
of  a  American  packet,  as  was  a  sailor  afore  that  —  French- 
man know'd  how  for  to  knot  a  rope-yarn.  He  shall  be 
hammered  if  I  have  to  go  to  France  for  to  do  it.  I  shall 
catch  him  in  New  York  yit,  and  when  I  do — .  To  think  of 
me,  Mr.  R.  Hewitt,  esq.,  being  treated  like  a  loblolly  boy  by 
a  brass-bound  beggar  like  that.  One  of  His  Majesty's  mail 
steamers.  Hey!  One  of  His  Majesty's  steamers!  Give 
the  old  Constitution  a  to'  gallant  breeze  a  p'int  free  and  if  she 
couldn't  beat  the  life  out  of  that  whirlygig  thing  I'd  break 
her  up  for  firewood.'  Well,  Dick  kep'  agoin'  on  in  this  way 
all  the  way  back  to  the  ship.  While  we  was  alongside  of 
the  Frenchman  some  of  the  passengers  had  pitched  a  news- 
paper or  two  into  the  boat,  and  Dick  took  these  and  pitched 
'em  among  the  crowd  of  passengers,  and  givin'  orders  for 
to  hyst  in  the  boat,  he  went  onto  the  port  side  of  the  deck 
and  walked  there  till  dark.  Every  once  in  a  while  he'd  stop 
and  square  off  as  if  he  had  somebody  afore  him  a  pitchin' 
into  'em,  and  then  he'd  resume  his  walk.  Whether  he  ever 
met  that  Frenchman  or  not  I  never  heerd,  but  if  he  did  you 
may  depend  on  it  there  were  a  Frenchman  whaled." 
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Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr. 


E  were  now  off  Point  Conception, — the  Cape  Horn  of 


California,  where,  the  sailors  say,  it  begins  to  blow 


the  first  of  January,  and  blows  until  the  last  of  De- 
cember. Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  however, 
the  regular  northwest  wind,  as  usual,  set  in,  which  brought 
in  our  studding-sails,  and  gave  us  the  chance  of  beating 
round  the  Point,  which  we  were  now  just  abreast  of,  and 
which  stretched  off  into  the  Pacific,  high,  rocky,  and  barren, 
forming  the  central  point  of  the  coast  for  hundreds  of  miles 
north  and  south.  A  cap-full  of  wind  will  be  a  bag-full  here, 
and  before  night  our  royals  were  furled,  and  the  ship  was 
laboring  hard  under  her  top-gallant-sails.  At  eight  bells  our 
watch  went  below,  leaving  her  with  as  much  sail  as  she  could 
stagger  under,  the  water  flying  over  the  forecastle  at  every 
plunge.  It  was  evidently  blowing  harder,  but  then  there  was 
not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  the  sun  had  gone  down  bright. 
We  had  been  below  but  a  short  time,  before  we  had  the 
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usual  premonitions  of  a  coming  gale, — seas  washing  over  the 
whole  forward  part  of  the  vessel,  and  her  bows  beating 
against  them  with  a  force  and  sound  like  the  driving  of  piles. 
The  watch,  too,  seemed  very  busy  trampling  about  decks,  and 
singing  out  at  the  ropes.  A  sailor  can  tell,  by  the  sound, 
what  sail  is  coming  in;  and,  in  a  short  time,  we  heard  the 
top-gallant-sails  come  in,  one  after  another,  and  then  the 
flying  jib.  This  seemed  to  ease  her  a  good  deal,  and  we  were 
fast  going  off  to  the  land  of  Nod,  when — bang,  bang,  bang — 
on  the  scuttle,  and  'All  hands,  reef  topsails,  ahoy!"  started 
us  out  of  our  berths ;  and,  it  not  being  very  cold  weather,  we 
had  nothing  extra  to  put  on,  and  were  soon  on  deck.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  fineness  of  the  sight.  It  was  a  clear,  and 
rather  a  chilly  night ;  the  stars  were  twinkling  with  an  intense 
brightness,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  there  was  not  a 
cloud  to  be  seen.  The  horizon  met  the  sea  in  a  defined  line. 
A  painter  could  not  have  painted  so  clear  a  sky.  There  was 
not  a  speck  upon  it.  Yet  it  was  blowing  great  guns  from  the 
northwest.  When  you  can  see  a  cloud  to  windward,  you  feel 
that  there  is  a  place  for  the  wind  to  come  from;  but  here  it 
seemed  to  come  from  nowhere.  No  person  could  have  told 
from  the  heavens,  by  their  eyesight  alone,  that  it  was  not  a 
still  summer's  night.  One  reef  after  another  we  took  in  the 
topsails,  and  before  we  could  get  them  hoisted  up  we  heard  a 
sound  like  a  short,  quick  rattling  of  thunder,  and  the  jib  was 
blown  to  atoms  out  of  the  bolt-rope.  We  got  the  topsails 
set,  and  the  fragments  of  the  jib  stowed  away,  and  the  fore 
topmast  staysail  set  in  its  place,  when  the  great  mainsail 
gaped  open,  and  the  sail  ripped  from  head  to  foot.  "Lay 
up  on  that  main  yard  and  furl  the  sail,  before  it  blows  to 
tatters!"  shouted  the  captain;  and  in  a  moment  we  were  up, 
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gathering  the  remains  of  it  upon  the  yard.  We  got  it 
wrapped  round  the  yard,  and  passed  gaskets  over  it  as 
snugly  as  possible,  and  were  just  on  deck  again,  when,  with 
another  loud  rent,  which  was  heard  throughout  the  ship,  the 
fore  topsail,  which  had  been  double-reefed,  split  in  two 
athwartships,  just  below  the  reef -band,  from  earing  to  earing. 
Here  again  it  was — down  yard,  haul  out  reef -tackles,  and  lay 
out  upon  the  yard  for  reefing.  By  hauling  the  reef -tackles 
chock-a-block  we  took  the  strain  from  the  other  earings,  and 
passing  the  close-reef  earing,  and  knotting  the  points  care- 
fully, we  succeeded  in  setting  the  sail,  close  reefed. 

We  had  but  just  got  the  rigging  coiled  up,  and  were  wait- 
ing to  hear  "Go  below  the  watch!"  when  the  main  royal 
worked  loose  from  the  gaskets,  and  blew  directly  out  to  lee- 
ward, flapping,  and  shaking  the  mast  like  a  wand.  Here 
was  a  job  for  somebody.  The  royal  must  come  in  or  be  cut 
adrift,  or  the  mast  would  be  snapped  short  ofiF.  All  the  light 
hands  in  the  starboard  watch  were  sent  up  one  after  another, 
but  they  could  do  nothing  with  it.  At  length,  John,  the  tall 
Frenchman,  the  head  of  the  starboard  watch  (and  a  better 
sailor  never  stepped  upon  a  deck),  sprang  aloft,  and,  by  the 
help  of  his  long  arms  and  legs,  succeeded,  after  a  hard 
struggle, — the  sail  blowing  over  the  yard-arm  to  leeward,  and 
the  skysail  adrift  directly  over  his  head, — in  smothering  it 
and  frapping  it  with  long  pieces  of  sinnet.  He  came  very 
near  being  blown  or  shaken  from  the  yard  several  times, 
but  he  was  a  true  sailor,  every  finger  a  fish-hook.  Having 
made  the  sail  snug,  he  prepared  to  send  the  yard  down,  which 
was  a  long  and  difficult  job;  for,  frequently,  he  was  obliged 
to  stop,  and  hold  on  with  all  his  might  for  several  minutes, 
the  ship  pitching  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  do  anything 
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else  at  that  height.  The  yard  at  length  came  down  safe,  and, 
after  it,  the  fore  and  mizzen  royal  yards  were  sent  down. 
All  hands  were  then  sent  aloft,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  we 
were  hard  at  work,  making  the  booms  well  fast,  unreeving 
the  studding-sail  and  royal  and  skysail  gear,  getting  rolling- 
ropes  on  the  yard,  setting  up  the  weather  breast-backstays, 
and  making  other  preparations  for  a  storm.  It  was  a  fine 
night  for  a  gale;  just  cool  and  bracing  enough  for  quick 
work,  without  being  cold,  and  as  bright  as  day.  It  was  sport 
to  have  a  gale  in  such  weather  as  this.  Yet  it  blew  like  a 
hurricane.  The  wind  seemed  to  come  with  a  spite,  an  edge 
to  it,  which  threatened  to  scrape  us  off  the  yards.  The  force 
of  the  wind  was  greater  than  I  had  ever  felt  it  before;  but 
darkness,  cold,  and  wet  are  the  worst  parts  of  a  storm,  to  a 
sailor. 

Having  got  on  deck  again,  we  looked  round  to  see  what 
time  of  night  it  was,  and  whose  watch.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
man  at  the  wheel  struck  four  bells,  and  we  found  that  the 
other  watch  was  out,  and  our  own  half  out.  Accordingly, 
the  starboard  watch  went  below,  and  left  the  ship  to  us  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  yet  with  orders  to  stand  by  for  a  call. 

Hardly  had  they  got  below,  before  away  went  the  fore 
topmast  staysail,  blown  to  ribands.  This  was  a  small  sail, 
which  we  could  manage  in  the  watch,  so  that  we  were  not 
obliged  to  call  up  the  other  watch.  We  laid  out  upon  the 
bowsprit,  where  we  were  under  water  half  the  time,  and  took 
in  the  fragments  of  the  sail,  and,  as  she  must  have  some  head 
sail  on  her,  prepared  to  bend  another  staysail.  We  got  the 
new  one  out  into  the  nettings;  seized  on  the  tack,  sheets,  and 
halyards,  and  the  hanks;  manned  the  halyards,  cut  adrift  the 
frapping-lines,  and  hoisted  away;  but  before  it  was  half-way 
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up  the  stay  it  was  blown  all  to  pieces.  When  we  belayed 
the  halyards,  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  bolt-rope.  Now 
large  eyes  began  to  show  themselves  in  the  foresail,  and, 
knowing  that  it  must  soon  go,  the  mate  ordered  us  upon  the 
yard  to  furl  it.  Being  unwilling  to  call  up  the  watch  who 
had  been  on  deck  all  night,  he  roused  out  the  carpenter,  sail- 
maker,  cook,  and  steward,  and  with  their  help  we  manned 
the  fore  yard,  and,  after  nearly  half  an  hour's  struggle, 
mastered  the  sail,  and  got  it  well  furled  round  the  yard. 
The  force  of  the  wind  had  never  been  greater  than  at  this 
moment.  In  going  up  the  rigging,  it  seemed  absolutely  to 
pin  us  down  to  the  shrouds;  and,  on  the  yard,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  turning  a  face  to  windward.  Yet  here  was 
no  driving  sleet,  and  darkness,  and  wet,  and  cold,  as  off 
Cape  Horn;  and  instead  of  stiff  oil-cloth  suits,  southwester 
caps,  and  thick  boots,  we  had  on  hats,  round  jackets,  duck 
trousers,  light  shoes,  and  everything  light  and  easy.  These 
things  make  a  great  difference  to  a  sailor.  When  we  got 
on  deck,  the  man  at  the  wheel  struck  eight  bells  (four  o'clock 
in  the  morning),  and  'All  Starbowlines,  ahoy!"  brought  the 
other  watch  up,  but  there  was  no  going  below  for  us.  The 
gale  was  now  at  its  height,  blowing  like  scissors  and  thumb- 
screws" ;  the  captain  was  on  deck ;  the  ship,  which  was  light, 
rolling  and  pitching  as  though  she  would  shake  the  long 
sticks  out  of  her,  and  the  sails  were  gaping  open  and  splitting 
in  every  direction.  The  mizzen  topsail,  which  was  a  com- 
paratively new  sail,  and  close  reefed  split  from  head  to 
foot,  in  the  bunt;  the  fore  topsail  went,  in  one  rent,  from 
clew  to  earing,  and  was  blowing  to  tatters;  one  of  the  chain 
bobstays  parted;  the  spritsail  yard  sprung  in  the  slings;  the 
martingale  had  slued  away  off  to  leeward;  and,  owing  to  the 
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long  dry  weather,  the  lee  rigging  hung  in  large  bights  at 
every  lurch.  One  of  the  main  top-gallant  shrouds  had 
parted;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  galley  had  got  adrift,  and  gone 
over  to  leeward,  and  the  anchor  on  the  lee  bow  had  worked 
loose,  and  was  thumping  the  side.  Here  was  work  enough 
for  all  hands  for  half  a  day.  Our  gang  laid  out  on  the 
mizzen  topsail  yard,  and  after  more  than  half  an  hour's  hard 
work,  furled  the  sail,  though  it  bellied  out  over  our  heads, 
and  again,  by  a  slat  of  the  wind,  blew  in  under  the  yard 
with  a  fearful  jerk,  and  almost  threw  us  off  from  the  foot- 
ropes. 

Double  gaskets  were  passed  round  the  yards,  rolling 
tackles  and  other  gear  bowsed  taut,  and  everything  made  as 
secure  as  it  could  be.  Coming  down,  we  found  the  rest  of 
the  crew  just  coming  down  the  fore  rigging,  having  furled 
the  tattered  topsail,  or  rather,  swathed  it  round  the  yard, 
which  looked  like  a  broken  limb,  bandaged.  There  was  no 
sail  now  on  the  ship,  but  the  spanker  and  the  close-reefed 
main  topsail,  which  still  held  good.  But  this  was  too  much 
after  sail,  and  order  was  given  to  furl  the  spanker.  The 
brails  were  hauled  up,  and  all  the  light  hands  in  the  star- 
board watch  sent  out  on  the  gaff  to  pass  the  gaskets ;  but  they 
could  do  nothing  with  it.  The  second  mate  swore  at  them 
for  a  parcel  of  "sogers,"  and  sent  up  a  couple  of  the  best 
men;  but  they  could  do  no  better,  and  the  gaff  was  lowered 
down.  All  hands  were  now  employed  in  setting  up  the  lee 
rigging,  fishing  the  spritsail  yard,  lashing  the  galley,  and 
getting  tackles  upon  the  martingale,  to  bowse  it  to  windward. 
Being  in  the  larboard  watch,  my  duty  was  forward,  to  assist 
in  setting  up  the  martingale.  Three  of  us  were  out  on  the 
martingale  guys  and  backropes  for  more  than  half  an  hour. 
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carrying  out,  hooking  and  unhooking  the  tackles,  several 
times  buried  in  the  seas,  until  the  mate  ordered  us  in,  from 
fear  of  our  being  washed  off.  The  anchors  were  then  to  be 
taken  up  on  the  rail,  which  kept  all  hands  on  the  forecastle 
for  an  hour,  though  every  now  and  then  the  seas  broke  over 
it,  washing  the  rigging  off  to  leeward,  filling  the  lee  scuppers 
breast-high,  and  washing  chock  aft  to  the  taffrail. 

Having  got  everything  secure  again,  we  were  promising 
ourselves  some  breakfast,  for  it  was  now  nearly  nine  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  when  the  main  topsail  showed  evident  signs 
of  giving  way.  Some  sail  must  be  kept  on  the  ship,  and 
the  captain  ordered  the  fore  and  main  spencer  gaffs  to  be 
lowered  down,  and  the  two  spencers  (which  were  storm  sails, 
bran-new,  small,  and  made  of  the  strongest  canvas)  to  be 
got  up  and  bent;  leaving  the  main  topsail  to  blow  away, 
with  a  blessing  on  it,  if  it  would  only  last  until  we  could 
set  the  spencers.  These  we  bent  on  very  carefully,  with 
strong  robands  and  seizings,  and,  making  tackles  fast  to  the 
clews,  bowsed  them  down  to  the  water-ways.  By  this  time 
the  main  topsail  was  among  the  things  that  have  been,  and 
we  went  aloft  to  stow  away  the  remnant  of  the  last  sail  of 
all  those  which  were  on  the  ship  twenty-four  hours  before. 
The  spencers  were  now  the  only  whole  sails  on  the  ship,  and, 
being  strong  and  small,  and  near  the  deck,  presenting  but 
little  surface  to  the  wind  above  the  rail,  promised  to  hold 
out  well.  Hove-to  under  these,  and  eased  by  having  no  sail 
above  the  tops,  the  ship  rose  and  fell,  and  drifted  off  to  lee- 
ward like  a  line-of -battle  ship. 

It  was  now  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  watch  was  sent  below 
to  get  breakfast,  and  at  eight  bells  (noon),  as  everything 
was  snug,  although  the  gale  had  not  in  the  least  abated,  the 
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watch  was  set,  and  the  other  watch  and  idlers  sent  below. 
For  three  days  and  three  nights  the  gale  continued  with  un- 
abated fury,  and  with  singular  regularity.  There  were  no 
lulls,  and  very  little  variation  in  its  fierceness.  Our  ship, 
being  light,  rolled  so  as  almost  to  send  the  fore  yard-arm 
under  water,  and  drifted  off  bodily  to  leeward.  All  this 
time  there  was  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen  in  the  sky,  day  or 
night;  no,  not  so  large  as  a  man's  hand.  Every  morning 
the  sun  rose  cloudless  from  the  sea,  and  set  again  at  night 
in  the  sea,  in  a  flood  of  light.  The  stars,  too,  came  out  of 
the  blue  one  after  another,  night  after  night,  unobscured, 
and  twinkled  as  clear  as  on  a  still,  frosty  night  at  home, 
until  the  day  came  upon  them.  All  this  time  the  sea  was 
rolling  in  immense  surges,  white  with  foam,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  on  every  side,  for  we  were  now  leagues 
and  leagues  from  shore. 

The  between-decks  being  empty,  several  of  us  slept  there 
in  hammocks,  which  are  the  best  things  in  the  world  to  sleep 
in  during  a  storm;  it  not  being  true  of  them,  as  it  is  of 
another  kind  of  bed,  "when  the  wind  blows  the  cradle  will 
rock";  for  it  is  the  ship  that  rocks,  while  they  hang  vertically 
from  the  beams.  During  these  seventy-two  hours  we  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  in  and  out,  four  hours  on  deck, 
and  four  below,  eat,  sleep,  and  keep  watch.  The  watches 
were  only  varied  by  taking  the  helm  in  turn,  and  now  and 
then  by  one  of  the  sails,  which  were  furled,  blowing  out  of 
the  gaskets,  and  getting  adrift,  which  sent  us  up  on  the  yards, 
and  by  getting  tackles  on  different  parts  of  the  rigging,  which 
were  slack.  Once  the  wheel-rope  parted,  which  might  have 
been  fatal  to  us,  had  not  the  chief  mate  sprung  instantly 
with  a  relieving  tackle  to  windward,  and  kept  the  tiller  up, 
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till  a  new  rope  could  be  rove.  On  the  morning  of  the 
twentieth,  at  daybreak,  the  gale  had  evidently  done  its  worst, 
and  had  somewhat  abated;  so  much  so  that  all  hands  were 
called  to  bend  new  sails,  although  it  was  still  blowing  as 
hard  as  two  common  gales.  One  at  a  time,  and  with  great 
difficulty  and  labor,  the  old  sails  were  unbent  and  sent  down 
by  the  buntlines,  and  three  new  topsails,  made  for  the  home- 
ward passage  round  Cape  Horn,  which  had  never  been  bent, 
were  got  up  from  the  sail-room,  and,  under  the  care  of  the 
sailmaker,  were  fitted  for  bending,  and  sent  up  by  the  hal- 
yards into  the  tops,  and,  with  stops  and  frapping-lines,  were 
bent  to  the  yards,  close-reefed,  sheeted  home,  and  hoisted. 
These  were  bent  one  at  a  time,  and  with  the  greatest  care  and 
difficulty.  Two  spare  courses  were  then  got  up  and  bent 
in  the  same  manner  and  furled,  and  a  storm-jib,  with  the 
bonnet  off,  bent  and  furled  to  the  boom.  It  was  twelve 
o'clock  before  we  got  through,  and  five  hours  of  more  ex- 
hausting labor  I  never  experienced ;  and  no  one  of  that  ship's 
crew,  I  will  venture  to  say,  will  ever  desire  again  to  unbend 
and  bend  five  large  sails  in  the  teeth  of  a  tremendous  north- 
wester. Towards  night  a  few  clouds  appeared  in  the 
horizon,  and,  as  the  gale  moderated,  the  usual  appearance 
of  driving  clouds  relieved  the  face  of  the  sky.  The  fifth 
day  after  the  commencement  of  the  storm,  we  shook  a  reef 
out  of  each  topsail,  and  set  the  reefed  foresail,  jib,  and 
spanker,  but  it  was  not  until  after  eight  days  of  reefed  top- 
sails that  we  had  a  whole  sail  on  the  ship,  and  then  it  was 
quite  soon  enough,  for  the  captain  was  anxious  to  make  up 
for  leeway,  the  gale  having  blown  us  half  the  distance  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Inch  by  inch,  as  fast  as  the  gale  would  permit,  we  made 
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sail  on  the  ship,  for  the  wind  still  continued  ahead,  and  we 
had  many  days'  sailing  to  get  back  to  the  longitude  we  were 
in  when  the  storm  took  us.  For  eight  days  more  we  beat 
to  windward  under  a  stiff  top-gallant  breeze,  when  the  wind 
shifted  and  became  variable.  A  light  southeaster,  to  which 
we  could  carry  a  reefed  topmast  studding-sail,  did  wonders 
for  our  dead  reckoning. 

Friday,  December,  4th,  After  a  passage  of  twenty  days, 
we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 


FLOGGING  1 

Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr 

FOR  several  days  the  captain  seemed  very  much  out  of 
humor.  Nothing  went  right,  or  fast  enough  for  him. 
He  quarrelled  with  the  cook,  and  threatened  to  flog 
him  for  throwing  wood  on  deck,  and  had  a  dispute  with  the 
mate  about  reeving  a  Spanish  burton;  the  mate  saying  that 
he  was  right,  and  had  been  taught  how  to  do  it  by  a  man 
who  was  a  sailor!  This  the  captain  took  in  dudgeon,  and 
they  were  at  swords'  points  at  once.  But  his  displeasure 
was  chiefly  turned  against  a  large,  heavy-moulded  fellow 
from  the  Middle  States,  who  was  called  Sam.  This  man 
hesitated  in  his  speech,  was  rather  slow  in  his  motions,  and 
was  only  a  tolerably  good  sailor,  but  usually  seemed  to  do 
his  best;  yet  the  captain  took  a  dislike  to  him,  thought  he 
was  surly  and  lazy,  and  "if  you  once  give  a  dog  a  bad  name," 
— as  the  sailor-phrase  is, — "he  may  as  well  jump  over- 
board." The  captain  found  fault  with  everything  this  man 
did,  and  hazed  him  for  dropping  a  marline-spike  from  the 
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main-yard,  where  he  was  at  work.  This,  of  course,  was  an 
accident,  but  it  was  set  down  against  him.  The  captain 
was  on  board  all  day  Friday,  and  everything  went  on  hard 
and  disagreeably.  "The  more  you  drive  a  man,  the  less  he 
will  do,"  was  as  true  with  us  as  with  any  other  people.  We 
worked  late  Friday  night,  and  were  turned-to  early  Saturday 
morning.  About  ten  o'clock  the  captain  ordered  our  new 
officer,  Russell,  who  by  this  time  had  become  thoroughly  dis- 
liked by  all  the  crew,  to  get  the  gig  ready  to  take  him  ashore. 
John,  the  Swede,  was  sitting  in  the  boat  alongside,  and  Mr. 
Russell  and  I  were  standing  by  the  main  hatchway,  waiting 
for  the  captain,  who  was  down  in  the  hold,  where  the  crew 
were  at  work,  when  we  heard  his  voice  raised  in  violent 
dispute  with  somebody,  whether  it  was  with  the  mate  or 
one  of  the  crew  I  could  not  tell,  and  then  came  blows  and 
scuffling.  I  ran  to  the  side  and  beckoned  to  John,  who  came 
aboard,  and  we  leaned  down  the  hatchway,  and  though  we 
could  see  no  one,  yet  we  knev/  that  the  captain  had  the  ad- 
vantage, for  his  voice  was  loud  and  clear: — 

"You  see  your  condition!  You  see  your  condition! 
Will  you  ever  give  me  any  more  of  your  jaw?''  No  answer; 
and  then  came  wrestling  and  heaving,  as  though  the 
man  was  trying  to  turn  him.  "You  may  as  well  keep 
still,  for  I  have  got  you,"  said  the  captain.  Then  came 
the  question,  "Will  you  ever  give  me  any  more  of  your 
jaw?" 

"I  never  gave  you  any,  sir,"  said  Sam;  for  it  was  his 
voice  that  we  heard,  though  low  and  half  choked. 

"That's  not  what  I  ask  you.  Will  you  ever  be  impudent 
to  me  again?" 

"I  never  have  been,  sir,"  said  Sam. 
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"Answer  my  question,  or  I'll  make  a  spread  eagle  of 
you!    I'll  flog  you,  by  G — d." 
"I'm  no  negro  slave,"  said  Sam. 

"Then  I'll  make  you  one,"  said  the  captain;  and  he  came 
to  the  hatchway,  and  sprang  on  deck,  threw  off  his  coat,  and, 
rolling  up  his  sleeves,  called  out  to  the  mate:  "Seize  that 
man  up,  Mr.  Amerzene!  Seize  him  up!  Make  a  spread 
eagle  of  him!    I'll  teach  you  all  who  is  master  aboard!" 

The  crew  and  officers  followed  the  captain  up  the  hatch- 
way; but  it  was  not  until  after  repeated  orders  that  the  mate 
laid  hold  of  Sam,  who  made  no  resistance,  and  carried 
him  to  the  gangway. 

"What  are  you  going  to  flog  that  man  for,  sir?"  said  John, 
the  Swede,  to  the  captain. 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  captain  turned  upon  John;  but, 
knowing  him  to  be  quick  and  resolute,  he  ordered  the  stew- 
ard to  bring  the  irons,  and,  calling  upon  Russell  to  help 
him,  went  up  to  John. 

"Let  me  alone,"  said  John.  "I'm  willing  to  be  put  in 
irons.  You  need  not  use  any  force";  and,  putting  out  his 
hands,  the  captain  slipped  the  irons  on,  and  sent  him  aft 
to  the  quarter-deck.  Sam,  by  this  time,  was  seized  up,  as 
it  is  called,  that  is,  placed  against  the  shrouds,  with  his 
wrists  made  fast  to  them,  his  jacket  off,  and  his  back  exposed. 
The  captain  stood  on  the  break  of  the  deck,  a  few  feet  from 
him,  and  a  little  raised,  so  as  to  have  a  good  swing  at  him, 
and  held  in  his  hand  the  end  of  a  thick,  strong  rope.  The 
officers  stood  round,  and  the  crew  grouped  together  in  the 
waist.  All  these  preparations  made  me  feel  sick  and  almost 
faint,  angry  and  excited  as  I  was.  A  man — a  human  being, 
made  in  God's  likeness — fastened  up  and  flogged  like  a 
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beast!  A  man,  too,  whom  I  had  lived  with,  eaten  with,  and 
stood  watch  with  for  months,  and  knew  so  well!  If  a  thought 
of  resistance  crossed  the  minds  of  any  of  the  men,  what  was 
to  be  done?  Their  time  for  it  had  gone  by.  Two  men  were 
fast,  and  there  were  left  only  two  men  besides  Stimson  and 
myself,  and  a  small  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age;  and 
Stimson  and  I  would  not  have  joined  the  men  in  a  mutiny, 
as  they  knew.  And  then,  on  the  other  side,  there  were  (be- 
sides the  captain)  three  officers,  steward,  agent,  and  clerk, 
and  the  cabin  supplied  with  weapons.  But  beside  the  num- 
bers, what  is  there  for  sailors  to  do?  If  they  resist,  it  is 
mutiny;  and  if  they  succeed,  and  take  the  vessel,  it  is  piracy. 
If  they  ever  yield  again,  their  punishment  must  come;  and 
if  they  do  not  yield,  what  are  they  to  be  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives?  If  a  sailor  resist  his  commander,  he  resists  the  law, 
and  piracy  or  submission  is  the  only  alternative.  Bad  as 
it  was,  they  saw  it  must  be  borne.  It  is  what  a  sailor  ships 
for.  Swinging  the  rope  over  his  head,  and  bending  his 
body  so  as  to  give  it  full  force,  the  captain  brought  it  down 
upon  the  poor  fellow's  back.  Once,  twice, — six  times. 
"Will  you  ever  give  me  any  more  of  your  jaw?"  The  man 
writhed  with  pain,  but  said  not  a  word.  Three  times  more. 
This  was  too  much,  and  he  muttered  something  which  I  could 
not  hear;  this  brought  as  many  more  as  the  man  could  stand, 
when  the  captain  ordered  him  to  be  cut  down,  and  to  go 
forward. 

"Now  for  you,"  said  the  captain,  making  up  to  John,  and 
taking  his  irons  off.  As  soon  as  John  was  loose,  he  ran 
forward  to  the  forecastle.  "Bring  that  man  aft!"  shouted 
the  captain.  The  second  mate,  who  had  been  in  the  fore- 
castle with  these  men  the  early  part  of  the  voyage,  stood  still 
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in  the  waist,  and  the  mate  walked  slowly  forward;  but  our 
third  officer,  anxious  to  show  his  zeal,  sprang  forward  over 
the  windlass,  and  laid  hold  of  John;  but  John  soon  threw 
him  from  him.  The  captain  stood  on  the  quarter-deck, 
bareheaded,  his  eyes  flashing  with  rage,  and  his  face  as  red 
as  blood,  swinging  the  rope,  and  calling  out  to  his  officers: 
"Drag  him  aft! — Lay  hold  of  him!  I'll  sweeten  him!"  &c., 
&c.  The  mate  now  went  forward,  and  told  John  quietly  to 
go  aft;  and  he,  seeing  resistance  vain,  threw  the  blackguard 
third  mate  from  him,  said  he  would  go  aft  of  himself,  that 
they  should  not  drag  him,  and  went  up  to  the  gangway  and 
held  out  his  hands;  but  as  soon  as  the  captain  began  to  make 
him  fast,  the  indignity  was  too  much,  and  he  struggled;  but, 
the  mate  and  Russell  holding  him,  he  was  soon  seized  up. 
When  he  was  made  fast,  he  turned  to  the  captain,  who  stood 
rolling  up  his  sleeves  and  getting  ready  for  the  blow,  and 
asked  him  what  he  was  to  be  flogged  for.  "Have  I  ever 
refused  my  duty,  sir?  Have  you  ever  known  me  to  hang 
back,  or  to  be  insolent,  or  not  to  know  my  work?" 

"No,"  said  the  captain,  "it  is  not  that  that  I  flog  you  for; 
I  flog  you  for  your  interference,  for  asking  questions." 

"Can't  a  man  ask  a  question  here  without  being  flogged." 

"No,"  shouted  the  captain;  "nobody  shall  open  his  mouth 
aboard  this  vessel  but  myself,"  and  began  laying  the  blows 
upon  his  back,  swinging  half  round  between  each  blow,  to 
give  it  full  eff'ect.  As  he  went  on,  his  passion  increased, 
and  he  danced  about  the  deck,  calling  out,  as  he  swung  the 
rope:  "If  you  want  to  know  what  I  flog  you  for,  I'll  tell 
you.  It's  because  I  like  to  do  it! — because  I  like  to  do  it! 
— It  suits  me!    That's  what  I  do  it  for!" 

The  man  writhed  under  the  pain  until  he  could  endure  it 
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no  longer,  when  he  called  out,  with  an  exclamation  more 
common  among  foreigners  than  with  us:  "0  Jesus  Christ! 
0  Jesus  Christ!" 

"Don't  call  on  Jesus  Christ,"  shouted  the  captain;  "/le 
cant  help  you.  Call  on  Frank  Thompson!  He's  the  man! 
He  can  help  you!    Jesus  Christ  can't  help  you  now!" 

At  these  words,  which  I  never  shall  forget,  my  blood  ran 
cold.  I  could  look  on  no  longer.  Disgusted,  sick,  I  turned 
away,  and  leaned  over  the  rail,  and  looked  down  into  the 
water.  A  few  rapid  thoughts,  I  don't  know  what, — our 
situation,  a  resolution  to  see  the  captain  punished  when  we 
got  home, — -crossed  my  mind ;  but  the  falling  of  the  blows  and 
the  cries  of  the  man  called  me  back  once  more.  At  length 
they  ceased,  and,  turning  round,  I  found  that  the  mate,  at 
a  signal  from  the  captain,  had  cast  him  loose.  Almost 
doubled  up  with  pain,  the  man  walked  slowly  forward,  and 
went  down  into  the  forecastle.  Every  one  else  stood  still 
at  his  post,  while  the  captain,  swelling  with  rage,  and  with 
the  importance  of  his  achievement,  walked  the  quarter-deck, 
and  at  each  turn,  as  he  came  forward,  calling  out  to  us: 
"You  see  your  condition!  You  see  where  I've  got  you  all, 
and  you  know  what  to  expect!" — "You've  been  mistaken  in 
me;  you  didn't  know  what  I  was!  Now  you  know  what  I 
am!" — "I'll  make  you  toe  the  mark,  every  soul  of  you,  or 
I'll  flog  you  all,  fore  and  aft,  from  the  boy  up!" — "You've 
got  a  driver  over  you!  Yes,  a  slave-driver, — a  nigger- 
driver!  I'll  see  who'll  tell  me  he  isn't  a  nigger  slave!" 
With  this  and  the  like  matter,  equally  calculated  to  quiet 
us,  and  to  allay  any  apprehensions  of  future  trouble,  he  en- 
tertained us  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  he  went  below. 
Soon  after,  John  came  aft,  with  his  bare  back  covered  with 
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stripes  and  wales  in  every  direction,  and  dreadfully  swollen, 
and  asked  the  steward  to  ask  the  captain  to  let  him  have 
some  salve,  or  balsam,  to  put  upon  it.  "No,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, who  heard  him  from  below;  "tell  him  to  put  his  shirt 
on;  that's  the  best  thing  for  him,  and  pull  me  ashore  in  the 
boat.  Nobody  is  going  to  lay-up  on  board  this  vessel." 
He  then  called  to  Mr.  Russell  to  take  those  two  men  and  two 
others  in  the  boat,  and  pull  him  ashore.  I  went  for  one. 
The  two  men  could  hardly  bend  their  backs,  and  the  captain 
called  to  them  to  "give  way,"  "give  way!"  but,  finding  they 
did  their  best,  he  let  them  alone.  The  agent  was  in  the  stern 
sheets,  but  during  the  whole  pull — a  league  or  more — not  a 
word  was  spoken.  We  landed;  the  captain,  agent,  and 
officer  went  up  to  the  house,  and  left  us  with  the  boat.  I, 
and  the  man  with  me,  stayed  near  the  boat,  while  John 
and  Sam  walked  slowly  away,  and  sat  down  on  the  rocks. 
They  talked  some  time  together,  but  at  length  separated,  each 
sitting  alone.  I  had  some  fears  of  John.  He  was  a  for- 
eigner, and  violently  tempered,  and  under  suffering;  and  he 
had  his  knife  with  him,  and  the  captain  was  to  come  down 
alone  to  the  boat.  But  nothing  happened;  and  we  went 
quietly  on  board.  The  captain  was  probably  armed,  and  if 
either  of  them  had  lifted  a  hand  against  him,  they  would 
have  had  nothing  before  them  but  flight,  and  starvation  in 
the  woods  of  California,  or  capture  by  the  soldiers  and 
Indians,  whom  the  offer  of  twenty  dollars  would  have  set 
upon  them. 

After  the  day's  work  was  done,  we  went  down  into  the 
forecastle,  and  ate  our  plain  supper;  but  not  a  word  was 
spoken.  It  was  Saturday  night;  but  there  was  no  song, — no 
"sweethearts  and  wives."  A  gloom  was  over  everything. 
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The  two  men  lay  in  their  berths,  groaning  with  pain,  and  we 
all  turned  in,  but,  for  myself,  not  to  sleep.  A  sound  coming 
now  and  then  from  the  berths  of  the  two  men  showed  that 
they  were  awake,  as  awake  they  must  have  been,  for  they 
could  hardly  lie  in  one  posture  long;  the  dim,  swinging  lamp 
shed  its  light  over  the  dark  hole  in  which  we  lived,  and  many 
and  various  reflections  and  purposes  coursed  through  my 
mind.  I  had  no  apprehension  that  the  captain  would  try 
to  lay  a  hand  on  me;  but  our  situation,  living  under  a  tyr- 
anny, with  an  ungoverned,  swaggering  fellow  administering 
it;  of  the  character  of  the  country  we  were  in;  the  length  of 
the  voyage ;  the  uncertainty  attending  our  return  to  America ; 
and  then,  if  we  should  return,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  justice 
and  satisfaction  for  these  poor  men;  and  I  vowed  that,  if 
God  should  ever  give  me  the  means,  I  would  do  something 
to  redress  the  grievances  and  relieve  the  sufferings  of  that 
class  of  beings  with  whom  my  lot  had  so  long  been  cast. 
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THE  SLAVE  TRADE 
Willis  J.  Abbot  ^ 

AT  the  foot  of  Narragansett  Bay,  with  the  surges  of  the 
the  open  ocean  breaking  fiercely  on  its  eastward 
side,  and  a  sheltered  harbor  crowded  with  trim 
pleasure  craft,  leading  up  to  its  rotting  wharves,  lies  the  old 
colonial  town  of  Newport.  A  holiday  place  it  is  to-day,  a 
spot  of  splendor  and  of  wealth  almost  without  parallel  in 
the  world.  From  the  rugged  cliffs  on  its  seaward  side  great 
granite  palaces  stare,  many-windowed,  over  the  Atlantic,  and 
velvet  lawns  slope  down  to  the  rocks.  These  are  the  homes 
of  the  people  who,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  have  brought  new 
life  and  new  riches  to  Newport.  But  down  in  the  old  town 
you  will  occasionally  come  across  a  fine  old  colonial  man- 
sion, still  retaining  some  signs  of  its  former  grandeur,  while 
scattered  about  the  island  to  the  north  are  stately  old  farm- 
houses and  homesteads  that  show  clearly  enough  the  ex- 
istence in  that  quiet  spot  of  wealth  and  comfort  for  these  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

iFrom  "American  Merchant  Ships  and  Sailors."   Dodd  Mead  &  Co. 
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Looking  upon  Newport  to-day,  and  finding  it  all  so  fair, 
it  seems  hard  to  believe  that  the  foundation  of  all  its  wealth 
and  prosperity  rested  upon  the  most  cruel,  the  most  execrable, 
the  most  inhuman  traffic  in  slaves.  Yet  in  the  old  days  the 
trade  was  far  from  being  held  either  cruel  or  inhuman — in- 
deed, vessels  often  set  sail  for  the  Bight  of  Benin  to  swap 
rum  for  slaves,  after  their  owners  had  invoked  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  their  enterprise.  Nor  were  its  promoters  held 
by  the  community  to  be  degraded.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  community  engaged  in  it,  and  its  receipts 
were  so  considerable  that  as  early  as  1729  one-half  of  the 
impost  levied  on  slaves  imported  into  the  colony  was  ap- 
propriated to  pave  the  streets  of  the  town  and  build  its 
bridges^ — however,  we  are  not  informed  that  the  streets  were 
very  well  paved. 

It  was  not  at  Newport,  however,  nor  even  in  New  England 
that  the  importation  of  slaves  first  began,  though  for  reasons 
which  I  will  presently  show,  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  in  them 
fell  ultimately  to  New  Englanders.  The  first  African  slaves 
in  America  were  landed  by  a  Dutch  vessel  at  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  in  1619.  The  last  kidnapped  Africans  were 
brought  here  probably  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  1860 
— for  though  the  traffic  was  prohibited  in  1807,  the  rigorous 
blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  Confederacy  during  the  Civil 
War  was  necessary  to  bring  it  actually  to  an  end.  The 
amount  of  human  misery  which  that  frightful  traffic  entailed 
during  those  240  years  almost  baffles  the  imagination.  The 
bloody  Civil  War  which  had,  perhaps,  its  earliest  cause  in  the 
landing  of  those  twenty  blacks  at  Jamestown,  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  fitting  penalty,  and  there  was  justice  in  the  fact 
that  it  fell  on  North  and  South  alike,  for  if  the  South  clung 
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longest  to  slavery,  it  was  the  North — even  abolition  New 
England — which  had  most  to  do  with  establishing  it  on  this 
continent. 

However,  it  is  not  with  slavery,  but  with  the  slave  trade 
we  have  to  do.  Circumstances  largely  forced  upon  the  New 
England  colonies  their  unsavory  preeminence  in  this  sort 
of  commerce.  To  begin  with,  their  people  were,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  distinctively  the  seafaring  folk  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Again,  one  of  their  earliest  methods  of  earning  a  live- 
lihood was  in  the  fisheries,  and  that,  curiously  enough,  led 
directly  to  the  trade  in  slaves.  To  sell  the  great  quantities  of 
fish  they  dragged  up  from  the  Banks  or  nearer  home,  foreign 
markets  must  needs  be  found.  England  and  the  European 
countries  took  but  little  of  this  sort  of  provender,  and  more- 
over England,  France,  Holland,  and  Portugal  had  their  own 
fishing  fleets  on  the  Banks.  The  main  markets  for  the  New 
Englanders  then  were  the  West  India  Islands,  the  Canaries, 
and  Madeira.  There  the  people  were  accustomed  to  a  fish 
diet  and,  indeed,  were  encouraged  in  it  by  the  frequent  fast- 
days  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  of  which  most  were  de- 
vout members.  A  voyage  to  the  Canaries  with  fish  was 
commonly  prolonged  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where 
slaves  were  bought  with  rum.  Thence  the  vessel  would 
proceed  to  the  West  Indies  where  the  slaves  would  be  sold, 
a  large  part  of  the  purchase  price  being  taken  in  molasses, 
which,  in  its  turn,  was  distilled  into  rum  at  home,  to  be  used 
for  buying  more  slaves — ^for  in  this  traffic  little  of  actual 
worth  was  paid  for  the  hapless  captives.  Fiery  rum,  usually 
adulterated  and  more  than  ever  poisonous,  was  all  the 
African  chiefs  received  for  their  droves  of  human  cattle. 
For  it  they  sold  wives  and  children,  made  bloody  war  and 
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sold  their  captives,  kidnapped  and  sold  their  human  booty. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  our  people  shows  so  strikingly 
the  progress  of  man  toward  higher  ideals,  toward  a  clearer 
sense  of  the  duties  of  humanity  and  the  rightful  relation  of 
the  strong  toward  the  weak,  than  the  changed  sentiment  con- 
cerning the  slave  trade.  In  its  most  humane  form  the 
thought  of  that  traffic  to-day  fills  us  with  horror.  The  stories 
of  its  worst  phases  seem  almost  incredible,  and  we  wonder 
that  men  of  American  blood  could  have  been  such  utter 
brutes.  But  two  centuries  ago  the  foremost  men  of  New 
England  engaged  in  the  trade  or  profited  by  its  fruits.  Peter 
Faneuil,  who  built  for  Boston  that  historic  hall  which  we  call 
the  Cradle  of  Liberty,  and  which  in  later  years  resounded 
with  the  anti-slavery  eloquence  of  Garrison  and  Phillips, 
was  a  slave  owner  and  an  actual  participant  in  the  trade. 
The  most  "respectable"  merchants  of  Providence  and  New- 
port were  active  slavers — ^just  as  some  of  the  most  respectable 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  to-day  make  merchandise  of 
white  men,  women,  and  chidren,  whose  slavery  is  none  the 
less  slavery  because  they  are  driven  by  the  fear  of  starva- 
tion instead  of  the  overseer's  lash.  Perhaps  two  hundred 
years  from  now  our  descendants  will  see  the  criminality  of 
our  industrial  system  to-day,  as  clearly  as  we  see  the  wrong 
in  that  of  our  forefathers.  The  utmost  piety  was  observed 
in  setting  out  a  slave-buying  expedition.  The  commissions 
were  issued  "by  the  Grace  of  God,"  divine  guidance  was 
implored  for  the  captain  who  was  to  swap  fiery  rum  for 
stolen  children,  and  prayers  were  not  infrequently  offered 
for  long  delayed  or  missing  slavers.  George  Dowing,  a 
Massachusetts  clergyman,  wrote  of  slavery  in  Barbadoes: 
"I  believe  they  have  bought  this  year  no  less  than  a  thousand 
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negroes,  and  the  more  they  buie,  the  better  able  they  are  to 
buie,  for  in  a  year  and  a  half  they  will  eame  with  God's 
blessing,  as  much  as  they  cost."  Most  of  the  slaves  brought 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea  in  New  England  vessels  were  de- 
ported again — sent  to  the  Southern  States  or  to  the  West 
Indies  for  a  market.  The  climate  and  the  industrial  con- 
ditions of  New  England  were  alike  unfavorable  to  the 
growth  there  of  slavery,  and  its  ports  served  chiefly  as 
clearing-houses  for  the  trade.  Yet  there  was  not  even  among 
the  most  enlightened  and  leading  people  of  the  colony  any 
moral  sentiment  against  slavery,  and  from  Boston  to  New 
York  slaves  were  held  in  small  numbers  and  their  prices 
quoted  in  the  shipping  lists  and  newspapers  like  any  other 
merchandise.  Curiously  enough,  the  first  African  slaves 
brought  to  Boston  were  sent  home  again  and  their  captors 
prosecuted — not  wholly  for  stealing  men,  but  for  breaking 
the  Sabbath.  It  happened  in  this  way:  A  Boston  ship,  the 
Rainbow,  in  1645,  making  the  usual  voyage  to  Madeira  with 
staves  and  salt  fish,  touched  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  for  a  few 
slaves.  Her  captain  found  the  English  slavers  on  the  ground 
already,  mightily  discontented,  for  the  trade  was  dull.  It 
was  still  the  time  when  there  was  a  pretense  of  legality  about 
the  method  of  procuring  the  slaves;  they  were  supposed  to 
be  malefactors  convicted  of  crime,  or  at  the  very  least,  pris- 
oners taken  by  some  native  king  in  war.  In  later  years  the 
native  kings,  animated  by  an  ever-growing  thirst  for  the 
white  man's  rum,  declared  war  in  order  to  secure  captives, 
and  employed  decoys  to  lure  young  men  into  the  commission 
of  crime.  These  devices  for  keeping  the  man-market  fully 
supplied  had  not  at  this  time  been  invented,  and  the  captains 
of  the  slavers,  lying  off  a  dangerous  coast  in  the  boiling  heat 
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of  a  tropical  country,  grew  restive  at  the  long  delay.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  rum  they  brought  to  trade  for  slaves 
inflamed  their  own  blood.  At  any  rate,  dragging  ashore  a 
small  cannon  called  significantly  enough  a  "murderer,"  they 
attacked  a  village,  killed  many  of  its  people,  and  brought  off 
a  number  of  blacks,  two  of  whom  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Rainbow,  and  were  by  him  taken  to  Boston.  He 
found  no  profit,  however,  in  the  piratical  venture,  for  the 
story  coming  out,  he  was  accused  in  court  of  "murder,"  man- 
stealing,  and  Sabbath-breaking,"  and  his  slaves  were  sent 
home.  It  was  wholly  as  merchandise  that  the  blacks  were 
regarded.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  brutalities  of 
the  traffic  could  have  been  tolerated  so  long,  had  the  idea  of 
the  essential  humanity  of  the  Africans  been  grasped  by  those 
who  dealt  in  them.  Instead,  they  were  looked  upon  as  a 
superior  sort  of  cattle,  but  on  the  long  voyage  across  the  At- 
lantic were  treated  as  no  cattle  are  treated  to-day  in  the  worst 
"ocean  tramps"  in  the  trade.  The  vessels  were  small,  many 
of  them  half  the  size  of  the  lighters  that  ply  sluggishly  up 
and  down  New  York  harbor.  Sloops,  schooners,  brigan- 
tines,  and  scows  of  40  or  50  tons  burden,  carrying  crews  of 
nine  men  including  the  captain  and  mates,  were  the  custom- 
ary craft  in  the  early  days  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  his  work  on  "The  American  Slave  Trade,"  Mr.  John 
R.  Spears  gives  the  dimensions  of  some  of  these  puny  vessels 
which  were  so  heavily  freighted  with  human  woe.  The  first 
American  slaver  of  which  we  have  record  was  the  Desire,  of 
Marblehead,  120  tons.  Later  vessels,  however,  were  much 
smaller.  The  sloop.  Welcome,  had  a  capacity  of  5000  gal- 
lons of  molasses.  The  Fame  was  79  feet  long  on  the  keel — 
about  a  large  yacht's  length.    In  1847,  some  of  the  cap- 
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tured  slavers  had  dimensions  like  these:  The  Felicidade  67 
tons;  the  Maria  30  tons;  the  Rio  Bango  10  tons.  When  the 
trade  was  legal  and  regulated  by  law,  the  Maria  would  have 
been  permitted  to  carry  45  slaves — or  one  and  one-half  to 
each  ton  register.  In  1847,  the  trade  being  outlawed,  no 
regulations  were  observed,  and  this  wretched  little  craft  im- 
prisoned 237  negroes.  But  even  this  10-ton  slaver  was  not 
the  limit.  Mr.  Spears  finds  that  open  row  boats,  no  more 
than  24  feet  long  by  7  wide,  landed  as  many  as  35  children 
in  Brazil  out  of  say  50  with  which  the  voyage  began.  But 
the  size  of  the  vessels  made  little  difference  in  the  comfort  of 
the  slaves.  Greed  packed  the  great  ones  equally  with  the 
small.  The  blacks,  stowed  in  rows  between  decks,  the  roof 
barely  3  feet  10  inches  above  the  floor  on  which  they  lay 
side  by  side,  sometimes  in  "spoon-fashion"  with  from  10  to 
16  inches  surface-room  for  each,  endured  months  of  impris- 
onment. Often  they  were  so  packed  that  the  head  of  one 
slave  would  be  between  the  thighs  of  another,  and  in  this 
condition  they  would  pass  the  long  weeks  which  the  Atlantic 
passage  under  sail  consumed.  This,  too,  when  the  legality 
of  the  slave  trade  was  recognized,  and  nothing  but  the  dic- 
tates of  greed  led  to  overcrowding.  Time  came  when  the 
trade  was  put  under  the  ban  of  law  and  made  akin  to  piracy. 
Then  the  need  for  fast  vessels  restricted  hold  room,  and  the 
methods  of  the  trade  attained  a  degree  of  barbarity  that  can 
not  be  paralleled  since  the  days  of  Nero. 

Shackled  together  "spoon-wise,"  as  the  phrase  was,  they 
suffered  and  sweltered  through  the  long  middle  passage, 
dying  by  scores,  so  that  often  a  fifth  of  the  cargo  perished 
during  the  voyage.  The  stories  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
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effort  to  suppress  the  traffic  give  some  idea  of  its  frightful 
cruelty. 

The  Rev.  Pascoa  Grenfell  Hill,  a  chaplain  in  the  British 
navy,  once  made  a  short  voyage  on  a  slaver  which  his  ship, 
the  Cleopatra,  had  captured.  The  vessel  had  a  full  cargo, 
and  when  the  capture  was  effected,  the  negroes  were  all 
brought  on  deck  for  exercise  and  fresh  air.  The  poor  crea- 
tures quite  understood  the  meaning  of  the  sudden  change  in 
their  masters,  and  kissed  the  hands  and  clothing  of  their 
deliverers.  The  ship  was  headed  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  the  slaves  were  to  be  liberated;  but  a  squall 
coming  on,  all  were  ordered  below  again.  "The  night," 
enters  Mr.  Hill  in  his  journal,  "being  intensely  hot,  four 
hundred  wretched  beings  thus  crammed  into  a  hold  twelve 
yards  in  length,  seven  feet  in  breadth,  and  only  three  and 
one-half  feet  in  height,  speedily  began  to  make  an  effort  to 
reissue  to  the  open  air.  Being  thrust  back  and  striving  the 
more  to  get  out,  the  afterhatch  was  forced  down  upon  them. 
Over  the  other  hatchway,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  a 
wooden  grating  was  fastened.  To  this,  the  sole  inlet  for 
the  air,  the  suffocating  heat  of  the  hold  and,  perhaps,  panic 
from  the  strangeness  of  their  situation,  made  them  flock,  and 
thus  a  great  part  of  the  space  below  was  rendered  useless. 
They  crowded  to  the  grating  and  clinging  to  it  for  air,  com- 
pletely barred  its  entrance.  They  strove  to  force  their  way 
through  apertures  in  length  fourteen  inches  and  barely  six 
inches  in  breadth,  and  in  some  instances  succeeded.  The 
cries,  the  heat,  I  may  say  without  exaggeration  the  smoke  of 
their  torment  which  ascended  can  be  compared  to  nothing 
earthly.    One  of  the  Spaniards  gave  warning  that  the  conse- 
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quences  would  be  'many  deaths';  this  prediction  was  fear- 
fully verified,  for  the  next  morning  54  crushed  and  mangled 
corpses  were  brought  to  the  gangway  and  thrown  overboard. 
Some  were  emaciated  from  disease,  many  bruised  and 
bloody.  Antoine  tells  me  that  some  were  found  strangled; 
their  hands  still  grasping  each  others'  throats." 

It  is  of  a  Brazilian  slaver  that  this  awful  tale  is  told,  but 
the  event  itself  was  paralleled  on  more  than  one  American 
ship.  Occasionally  we  encounter  stories  of  ships  destroyed 
by  an  exploding  magazine,  and  the  slaves,  chained  to  the 
deck,  going  down  with  the  wreck.  Once  a  slaver  went  ashore 
off  Jamaica,  the  officers  and  crew  speedily  got  out  the  boats 
and  made  for  the  beach,  leaving  the  human  cargo  to  perish. 
When  dawn  broke  it  was  seen  that  the  slaves  had  rid  them- 
selves of  their  fetters  and  were  busily  making  rafts  on  which 
the  women  and  children  were  put,  while  the  men,  plunging 
into  the  sea,  swam  alongside,  and  guided  the  rafts  toward  the 
shore.  Now  mark  what  the  white  man,  the  supposed  repre- 
sentative of  civilization  and  Christianity,  did.  Fearing  that 
the  negroes  would  exhaust  the  store  of  provisions  and  water 
that  had  been  landed,  they  resolved  to  destroy  them  while 
still  in  the  water.  As  soon  as  the  raft  came  within  range, 
those  on  shore  opened  fire  with  rifles  and  muskets  with  such 
deadly  effect  that  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred 
blacks  were  murdered.  Only  thirty-four  saved  themselves 
— and  for  what?  A  few  weeks  later  they  were  sold  in  the 
slave  mart  at  Kingston. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  trade,  the  captains  dealt  with 
recognized  chiefs  along  the  coast  of  Guinea,  who  conducted 
marauding  expeditions  into  the  interior  to  kidnap  slaves. 
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Rum  was  the  purchase  price,  and  by  skillful  dilution,  a  com- 
petent captain  was  able  to  double  the  purchasing  value  of  his 
cargo.  The  trade  was  not  one  calculated  to  develop  the 
highest  qualities  of  honor,  and  to  swindling  the  captains 
usually  added  theft  and  murder.  Any  negro  who  came  near 
the  ship  to  trade,  or  through  motives  of  curiosity,  was 
promptly  seized  and  thrust  below.  Dealers  who  came  on 
board  with  kidnapped  negroes  were  themselves  kidnapped 
after  the  bargain  was  made.  Never  was  there  any  inquiry 
into  the  title  of  the  seller.  Any  slave  offered  was  bought, 
though  the  seller  had  no  right — even  under  legalized  slavery 
— to  sell. 

A  picturesque  story  was  told  in  testimony  before  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons.  To  a  certain  slaver  lying  off  the 
Windward  coast  a  girl  was  brought  in  a  canoe  by  a  well- 
known  black  trader,  who  took  his  pay  and  paddled  off.  A 
few  moments  later  another  canoe  with  two  blacks  came  along- 
side and  inquired  for  the  girl.  They  were  permitted  to  see 
her  and  declared  she  had  been  kidnapped ;  but  the  slaver,  not 
at  all  put  out  by  that  fact,  refused  to  give  her  up.  Thereupon 
the  blacks  paddled  swiftly  off  after  her  seller,  overtook,  and 
captured  him.  Presently  they  brought  him  back  to  the  deck 
of  the  ship — an  article  of  merchandise,  where  he  had  shortly 
before  been  a  merchant. 

"You  won't  buy  me,"  cried  the  captive.  "I  a  grand  trad- 
ing man!    I  bring  you  slaves." 

But  no  scruples  entered  the  mind  of  the  captain  of  the 
slaver.  "If  they  will  sell  you  I  certainly  will  buy  you,"  he 
answered,  and  soon  the  kidnapped  kidnapper  was  in  irons 
and  thrust  below  in  the  noisome  hold  with  the  unhappy  be- 
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ing  he  had  sent  there.  A  multitude  of  cases  of  negro  slave- 
dealers  being  seized  in  this  way,  after  disposing  of  their 
human  cattle,  are  recorded. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  torn  thus  from  home  and  relatives, 
immured  in  filthy  and  crowded  holds,  ill  fed,  denied  the  two 
great  gifts  of  God  to  man — air  and  water — subjected  to  the 
brutality  of  merciless  men,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fate 
in  store  for  them,  many  of  the  slaves  should  kill  themselves. 
As  they  had  a  salable  value  the  captains  employed  every  pos- 
sible device  to  defeat  this  end — every  device,  that  is,  except 
kind  treatment,  which  was  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
average  slaver.  Sometimes  the  slaves  would  try  to  starve 
themselves  to  death.  This  the  captains  met  by  torture  with 
the  cat  and  thumbscrews.  There  is  a  horrible  story  in  the 
testimony  before  the  English  House  of  Commons  about  a 
captain  who  actually  whipped  a  nine-months-old  child  to 
death  trying  to  force  it  to  eat,  and  then  brutally  compelled 
the  mother  to  throw  the  lacerated  little  body  overboard. 
Another  captain  found  that  his  captives  were  killing  them- 
selves, in  the  belief  that  their  spirits  would  return  to  their 
old  home.  By  way  of  meeting  this  superstition,  he  an- 
nounced that  all  who  died  in  this  way  should  have  their  heads 
cut  off,  so  that  if  they  did  return  to  their  African  homes,  it 
would  be  as  headless  spirits.  The  outcome  of  this  threat 
was  very  different  from  what  the  captain  had  anticipated. 
When  a  number  of  the  slaves  were  brought  on  deck  to  wit- 
ness the  beheading  of  the  body  of  one  of  their  comrades,  they 
seized  the  occasion  to  leap  overboard  and  were  drowned. 
Many  sought  death  in  this  way,  and  as  they  were  usually 
good  swimmers,  they  actually  forced  themselves  to  drown, 
some  persistently  holding  their  heads  under  water,  others 
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raising  their  arms  high  above  their  heads,  and  in  one  case 
two  who  died  together  clung  to  each  other  so  that  neither 
could  swim.  Every  imaginable  way  in  which  death  could 
be  sought  was  employed  by  these  hopeless  blacks,  though, 
indeed,  the  hardships  of  the  voyage  were  such  as  to  bring  it 
often  enough  unsought. 

When  the  ship's  hold  was  full  the  voyage  was  begun, 
while  from  the  suffering  blacks  below,  unused  to  seafaring 
under  any  circumstances,  and  desperately  sick  in  their  sti- 
fling quarters,  there  arose  cries  and  moans  as  if  the  cover 
were  taken  off"  of  purgatory.  The  imagination  recoils  from 
the  thought  of  so  much  human  wretchedness. 

The  publications  of  some  of  the  early  anti-slavery  asso- 
ciations tell  of  the  inhuman  conditions  of  the  trade.  In  an 
unusually  commodious  ship  carrying  over  six  hundred  slaves, 
we  are  told  that  "platforms,  or  wide  shelves,  were  erected 
between  the  decks,  extending  so  far  from  the  side  toward  the 
middle  of  the  vessel  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  four  addi- 
tional rows  of  slaves,  by  which  means  the  perpendicular 
height  between  each  tier  was,  after  allowing  for  the  beams 
and  platforms,  reduced  to  three  feet,  six  inches,  so  that  they 
could  not  even  sit  in  an  erect  posture,  besides  which  in  the 
men's  apartment,  instead  of  four  rows,  five  were  stowed  by 
putting  the  head  of  one  between  the  thighs  of  another."  In 
another  ship,  "In  the  men's  apartment  the  space  allowed  to 
each  is  six  feet  in  length  by  sixteen  inches  in  breadth,  the 
boys  are  each  allowed  five  feet  by  fourteen  inches,  the  women 
five  feet,  ten  by  sixteen  inches,  and  the  girls  four  feet  by  one 
foot  each." 

"A  man  in  his  coffin  has  more  room  than  one  of  these 
blacks,"  is  the  terse  way  in  which  witness  after  witness  be- 
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fore  the  British  House  of  Commons  described  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  slaves  on  shipboard. 

An  amazing  feature  of  this  detestable  traffic  is  the  small- 
ness  and  often  the  unseaworthiness  of  the  vessels  in  which 
it  was  carried  on.  Few  such  picayune  craft  now  venture 
outside  the  landlocked  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound,  or  be- 
yond the  capes  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  eighteenth  century  hardy  mariners  put  out 
in  little  craft,  the  size  of  a  Hudson  River  brick-sloop  or  a 
harbor  lighter,  and  made  the  long  voyage  to  the  Canaries 
and  the  African  West  Coast,  withstood  the  perils  of  a  pro- 
longed anchorage  on  a  dangerous  shore,  went  thence  heavy 
laden  with  slaves  to  the  West  Indies,  and  so  home.  To  cross 
the  Atlantic  was  a  matter  of  eight  or  ten  weeks;  the  whole 
voyage  would  commonly  take  five  or  six  months.  Nor  did 
the  vessels  always  make  up  in  stanchness  for  their  diminu- 
tive proportions.  Almost  any  weather-beaten  old  hulk  was 
thought  good  enough  for  a  slaver.  Captain  Linsday,  of 
Newport,  who  wrote  home  from  Aumboe,  said:  "I  should 
be  glad  I  cood  come  rite  home  with  my  slaves,  for  my  vessel 
will  not  last  to  proceed  far.  We  can  see  daylight  all  round 
her  bow  under  deck."  But  he  was  not  in  any  unusual 
plight.  And  not  only  the  perils  of  the  deep  had  to  be  en- 
countered, but  other  perils,  some  bred  of  man's  savagery  then 
more  freely  exhibited  than  now,  others  necessary  to  the 
execrable  traffic  in  peaceful  blacks.  It  was  a  time  of  con- 
stant wars  and  the  seas  swarmed  with  French  privateers  alert 
for  fat  prizes.  When  a  slaver  met  a  privateer  the  battle  was 
sure  to  be  a  bloody  one,  for  on  either  side  fought  desperate 
men— one  party  following  as  a  trade  legalized  piracy  and 
violent  theft  of  cargoes,  the  other  employed  in  the  violent; 
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theft  of  men  and  women,  and  the  incitement  of  murder  and 
rapine  that  their  cargoes  might  be  the  fuller.  There  would 
have  been  but  scant  loss  to  mankind  in  most  of  these  conflicts 
had  privateer  and  slaver  both  gone  to  the  bottom.  Not  in- 
frequently the  slavers  themselves  turned  pirate  or  privateer 
for  the  time — sometimes  robbing  a  smaller  craft  of  its  load 
of  slaves,  sometimes  actually  running  up  the  black  flag  and 
turning  to  piracy  for  a  permanent  calling. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  risks  of  shipwreck  or  capture 
the  slavers  encountered  perils  peculiar  to  their  calling. 
Once  in  a  while  the  slaves  would  mutiny,  though  such  is  the 
gentle  and  almost  childlike  nature  of  the  African  negro  that 
this  seldom  occurred.  The  fear  of  it,  however,  was  ever 
present  to  the  captains  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  to  guard 
against  it  the  slaves — always  the  men  and  sometimes  the 
women  as  well — were  shackled  together  in  pairs.  Some- 
times they  were  even  fastened  to  the  floor  of  the  dark  and 
stifling  hold  in  which  they  were  immured  for  months  at  a 
time.  If  heavy  weather  compelled  the  closing  of  the  hatches, 
or  if  disease  set  in,  as  it  too  often  did,  the  morning  would 
find  the  living  shackled  to  the  dead.  In  brief,  to  guard 
against  insurrection  the  captains  made  the  conditions  of  life 
so  cruel  that  the  slaves  were  fairly  forced  to  revolt.  In 
1759  a  case  of  an  uprising  that  was  happily  successful  was 
recorded.  The  slaver  Perfect,  Captain  Potter,  lay  at  anchor 
at  Mana  with  one  hundred  slaves  aboard.  The  mate,  second 
mate,  the  boatswain,  and  about  half  the  crew  were  sent  into 
the  interior  to  buy  some  more  slaves.  Noticing  the  reduced 
numbers  of  their  jailors,  the  slaves  determined  to  rise.  Rid- 
ding themselves  of  their  irons,  they  crowded  to  the  deck,  and, 
all  unarmed  as  they  were,  killed  the  captain,  the  surgeon,  the 
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carpenter,  the  cooper,  and  a  cabin-boy.  Whereupon  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crew  took  to  the  boats  and  boarded  a  neigh- 
boring slaver,  the  Spencer.  The  captain  of  this  craft  pru- 
dently declined  to  board  the  Perfect,  and  reduce  the  slaves 
to  subjection  again;  but  he  had  no  objection  to  slaughtering 
naked  blacks  at  long  range,  so  he  warped  his  craft  into  posi- 
tion and  opened  fire  with  his  guns.  For  about  an  hour  this 
butchery  was  continued,  and  then  such  of  the  slaves  as  still 
lived,  ran  the  schooner  ashore,  plundered,  and  burnt  her. 

How  such  insurrections  were  put  down  was  told  nearly  a 
hundred  years  later  in  an  official  communication  to  Secretary 
of  State  James  Buchanan,  by  United  States  Consul  George 
W.  Gordon,  the  story  being  sworn  testimony  before  him. 
The  case  was  that  of  the  slaver  Kentucky,  which  carried  530 
slaves.  An  insurrection  which  broke  out  was  speedily  sup- 
pressed, but  fearing  lest  the  outbreak  should  be  repeated, 
the  captain  determined  to  give  the  wretched  captives  an  "ob- 
ject lesson"  by  punishing  the  ringleaders.  This  is  how  he 
did  it: 

"They  were  ironed,  or  chained,  two  together,  and  when 
they  were  hung,  a  rope  was  put  around  their  necks  and  they 
were  drawn  up  to  the  yard-arm  clear  of  the  sail.  This  did 
not  kill  them,  but  only  choked  or  strangled  them.  They  were 
then  shot  in  the  breast  and  the  bodies  thrown  overboard.  If 
only  one  of  two  that  were  ironed  together  was  to  be  hung, 
the  rope  was  put  around  his  neck  and  he  was  drawn  up  clear 
of  the  deck,  and  his  leg  laid  across  the  rail  and  chopped  off 
to  save  the  irons  and  lease  him  from  his  companion,  who  at 
the  same  time  lifted  up  his  leg  until  the  other  was  chopped 
off  as  aforesaid,  and  he  released.  The  bleeding  negro  was 
then  drawn  up,  shot  in  the  breast  and  thrown  overboard. 
<1U> 
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The  legs  of  about  one  dozen  were  chopped  off  this  way. 
When  the  feet  fell  on  the  deck  they  were  picked  up  by  the 
crew  and  thrown  overboard,  and  sometimes  they  shot  at  the 
body  while  it  still  hung,  living,  and  all  sorts  of  sport  was 
made  of  the  business." 

Forty-six  men  and  one  woman  were  thus  done  to  death: 
"When  the  woman  was  hung  up  and  shot,  the  ball  did  not 
take  effect,  and  she  was  thrown  overboard  living,  and  was 
seen  to  struggle  some  time  in  the  water  before  she  sunk"; 
and  deponent  further  says,  "that  after  this  was  over,  they 
brought  up  and  flogged  about  twenty  men  and  six  women. 
The  flesh  of  some  of  them  where  they  were  flogged  putrefied, 
and  came  off",  in  some  cases,  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  in  places  half  an  inch  thick." 

This  was  in  1839,  a  time  when  Americans  were  very  sure 
that  for  civilization,  progress,  humanity,  and  the  Christian 
virtues,  they  were  at  least  on  as  high  a  plane  as  the  most  ex- 
alted peoples  of  the  earth. 

Infectious  disease  was  one  of  the  grave  perils  with  which 
the  slavers  had  to  reckon.  The  overcrowding  of  the  slaves, 
the  lack  of  exercise  and  fresh  air,  the  wretched  and  insuffi- 
cient food,  all  combined  to  make  grave,  general  sickness  an 
incident  of  almost  every  voyage,  and  actual  epidemics  not 
infrequent.  This  was  a  peril  that  moved  even  the  callous 
captains  and  their  crews,  for  scurvy  or  yellow-jack  develop- 
ing in  the  hold  was  apt  to  sweep  the  decks  clear  as  well.  A 
most  gruesome  story  appears  in  all  the  books  on  the  slave 
trade,  of  the  experience  of  the  French  slaver,  Rodeur.  With 
a  cargo  of  165  slaves,  she  was  on  the  way  to  Guadaloupe  in 
1819,  when  opthalmia — a  virulent  disease  of  the  eyes — ap- 
peared among  the  blacks.    It  spread  rapidly,  though  the  cap- 
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tain,  in  hopes  of  checking  its  ravages,  threw  thirty-six  negroes 
into  the  sea  alive.  Finally  it  attacked  the  crew,  and  in  a 
short  time  all  save  one  man  became  totally  blind.  Groping 
in  the  dark,  the  helpless  sailors  made  shift  to  handle  the 
ropes,  while  the  one  man  still  having  eyesight  clung  to  the 
wheel.  For  days,  in  this  wretched  state,  they  made  their 
slow  way  along  the  deep,  helpless  and  hopeless.  At  last  a 
sail  was  sighted.  The  Rodeufs  prow  is  turned  toward  it, 
for  there  is  hope,  there  rescue!  As  the  stranger  draws 
nearer,  the  straining  eyes  of  the  French  helmsman  discerns 
something  strange  and  terrifying  about  her  appearance.  Her 
rigging  is  loose  and  slovenly,  her  course  erratic,  she  seems 
to  be  idly  drifting,  and  there  is  no  one  at  the  wheel.  A  dere- 
lict, abandoned  at  sea,  she  mocks  their  hopes  of  rescue.  But 
she  is  not  entirely  deserted,  for  a  faint  shout  comes  across  the 
narrowing  strip  of  sea  and  is  answered  from  the  Rodeur. 
The  two  vessels  draw  near.  There  can  be  no  launching  of 
boats  by  blind  men,  but  the  story  of  the  stranger  is  soon  told. 
She,  too,  is  a  slaver,  a  Spaniard,  the  Leon,  and  on  her,  too, 
every  soul  is  blind  from  opthalmia  originating  among  the 
slaves.  Not  even  a  steersman  has  the  Leon.  All  light  has 
gone  out  from  her,  and  the  Rodeur  sheers  away,  leaving  her 
to  an  unknown  fate,  for  never  again  is  she  heard  from. 
How  wonderful  the  fate — or  the  Providence — that  directed 
that  upon  all  the  broad  ocean  teeming  with  ships,  engaged  in 
honest  or  in  criminal  trade,  the  two  that  should  meet  must  be 
the  two  on  which  the  hand  of  God  was  laid  most  heavily  in 
retribution  for  the  suffering  and  the  woes  which  white  men 
and  professed  Christians  were  bringing  to  the  peaceful  and 
innocent  blacks  of  Africa. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  special  and  always 
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menacing  dangers  attending  the  slave  trade  made  marine  in- 
surance upon  that  sort  of  cargoes  exceedingly  high.  Twenty 
pounds  in  the  hundred  was  the  usual  figure  in  the  early  days. 
This  heavy  insurance  led  to  a  new  form  of  wholesale  murder 
committed  by  the  captains.  The  policies  covered  losses  re- 
sulting from  jettisoning,  or  throwing  overboard  the  cargo; 
they  did  not  insure  against  loss  from  disease.  Accordingly, 
when  a  slaver  found  his  cargo  infected,  he  would  promptly 
throw  into  the  sea  all  the  ailing  negroes,  while  still  alive,  in 
order  to  save  the  insurance.  Some  of  the  South  American 
states,  where  slaves  were  bought,  levied  an  import  duty 
upon  blacks,  and  cases  are  on  record  of  captains  going  over 
their  cargo  outside  the  harbor  and  throwing  into  the  sea  all 
who  by  disease  or  for  other  causes,  were  rendered  unsalable 
— ^thus  saving  both  duty  and  insurance. 

In  the  clearer  light  which  illumines  the  subject  to-day,  the 
prolonged  difficulty  which  attended  the  destruction  of  the 
slave  trade  seems  incredible.  It  appears  that  two  such 
powerful  maritime  nations  as  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  had  only  to  decree  the  trade  criminal  and  it  would  be 
abandoned.  But  we  must  remember  that  slaves  were  univer- 
sally regarded  as  property,  and  an  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  right  of  their  owners  to  carry  them  where  they  would  on 
the  high  seas  was  denounced  as  an  interference  with  property 
rights.  We  see  that  even  to-day  men  are  very  tenacious  of 
"property  rights,"  and  the  law  describes  them  as  sacred — 
however  immoral  or  repugnant  to  common  sense  and  com- 
mon humanity  they  may  be.  So  the  effort  to  abolish  the 
"right"  of  a  slaver  to  starve,  suffocate,  mutilate,  torture,  or 
murder  a  black  man  in  whom  he  had  acquired  a  property 
right   by   the   simple   process   of   kidnapping  required 
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more  than  half  a  century  to  attain  complete  success. 

The  first  serious  blow  to  the  slave  trade  fell  in  1772,  when 
an  English  court  declared  that  any  slave  coming  into  Eng- 
land straightway  became  free.  That  closed  all  English 
ports  to  the  slavers.  Two  years  after  the  American  colonists, 
then  on  the  threshold  of  the  revolt  against  Great  Britain, 
thought  to  put  America  on  a  like  high  plane,  and  formally 
resolved  that  they  would  "not  purchase  any  slave  imported 
after  the  first  day  of  December  next;  after  which  time,  we 
will  wholly  discontinue  the  slave  trade,  and  will  neither  be 
concerned  in  it  ourselves,  nor  will  we  hire  our  vessels,  nor 
sell  our  commodities  or  manufactures  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  it."  But  to  this  praiseworthy  determination  the 
colonists  were  unable  to  live  up,  and  in  1776,  when  Jefferson 
proposed  to  put  into  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the 
charge  that  the  British  King  had  forced  the  slave  trade  on  the 
colonies,  a  proper  sense  of  their  own  guilt  made  the  delegates 
oppose  it. 

It  was  in  England  that  the  first  earnest  effort  to  break  up 
the  slave  trade  began.  It  was  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
that  the  slavers  longest  protected  their  murderous  traffic. 
For  a  time  the  effort  of  the  British  humanitarians  was  con- 
fined to  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  the  trade,  pre- 
scribing space  to  be  given  each  slave,  prescribing  surgeons, 
and  offering  bounties  to  be  paid  captains  who  lost  less  than 
two  per  cent,  of  their  cargoes  on  the  voyage.  It  is  not  re- 
corded that  the  bounty  was  often  claimed.  On  the  contrary, 
the  horrors  of  what  was  called  "the  middle  passage"  grew 
with  the  greed  of  the  slave  captains.  But  the  revelations  of 
inhumanity  made  during  the  parliamentary  investigation 
were  too  shocking  for  even  the  indifferent  and  callous  public 
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sentiment  of  that  day.  Humane  people  saw  at  once  that  to 
attempt  to  regulate  a  traffic  so  abhorrent  to  every  sense  of 
humanity,  was  for  the  nation  to  go  into  partnership  with  mur- 
derers and  manstealers,  and  so  the  demand  for  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  the  traffic  gained  strength  from  the  futile  at- 
tempt to  regulate  it.  Bills  for  its  abolition  failed,  now  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  then  in  the  House  of  Commons;  but  in 
1807  a  law  prohibiting  all  participation  in  the  trade  by 
British  ships  or  subjects  was  passed.  The  United  States 
moved  very  slowly.  Individual  States  under  the  old  con- 
federation prohibited  slavery  within  their  borders,  and  in 
some  cases  the  slave  trade;  but  when  our  forefathers  came 
together  to  form  that  Constitution  under  which  the  nation  still 
exists,  the  opposition  of  certain  Southern  States  was  so  vigor- 
ous that  the  best  which  could  be  done  was  to  authorize  a  tax 
on  slaves  of  not  more  than  ten  dollars  a  head,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  the  traffic  should  not  be  prohibited  before  1808. 
But  there  followed  a  series  of  acts  which  corrected  the  seem- 
ing failure  of  the  constitutional  convention.  One  prohib- 
ited American  citizens  "carrying  on  the  slave  trade  from  the 
United  States  to  any  foreign  place  or  country."  Another 
forbade  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory. Others  made  it  unlawful  to  carry  slaves  to  States 
which  prohibited  the  traffic,  or  to  fit  out  ships  for  the  foreign 
slave  trade,  or  to  serve  on  a  slaver.  The  discussion  caused 
by  all  these  measures  did  much  to  build  up  a  healthy  public 
sentiment,  and  when  1808 — the  date  set  by  the  Constitution 
— came  round,  a  prohibitory  law  was  passed,  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  use  the  armed  vessels  of  the  United 
States  to  give  it  force  and  effect.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, the  slave  trade,  though  now  illegal  and  outlawed,  con- 
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tinued  for  fully  half  a  century.  Slaves  were  still  stolen  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  by  New  England  sea  captains,  subjected 
to  the  pains  and  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  and  smuggled 
into  Georgia  or  South  Carolina,  to  be  eagerly  bought  by  the 
Southern  planters.  A  Congressman  estimated  that  20,000 
blacks  were  thus  smuggled  into  the  United  States  annually. 
Lafitte's  nest  of  pirates  at  Barataria  was  a  regular  slave 
depot;  so,  too,  was  Amelia  Island,  Florida.  The  profit  on  a 
slave  smuggled  into  the  United  States  amounted  to  $350  or 
$500,  and  the  temptation  was  too  great  for  men  to  be  re- 
strained by  fear  of  a  law,  which  prescribed  but  light  penal- 
ties. It  is  even  matter  of  record  that  a  governor  of  Georgia 
resigned  his  office  to  enter  the  smuggling  trade  on  a  large 
scale.  The  scandal  was  notorious,  and  the  rapidly  growing 
abolition  sentiment  demanded  that  Congress  so  amend  its 
laws  as  to  make  manstealers  at  least  as  subject  to  them  as 
other  malefactors.  But  Congress  tried  the  politician's  de- 
vice of  passing  laws  which  would  satisfy  the  abolitionists,  the 
slave  trader,  and  the  slave  owner  as  well.  To-day  the  duty 
of  the  nation  seems  to  have  been  so  clear  that  we  have  scant 
patience  with  the  paltering  policy  of  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive that  permitted  half  a  century  of  profitable  law-breaking. 
But  we  must  remember  that  slaves  were  property,  that  deal- 
ing in  them  was  immensely  profitable,  and  that  while  New 
England  wanted  this  profit  the  South  wanted  the  blacks. 
Macaulay  said  that  if  any  considerable  financial  interest 
could  be  served  by  denying  the  attraction  of  gravitation, 
there  would  be  a  very  vigorous  attack  on  that  great  physical 
truth.  And  so,  as  there  were  many  financial  interests  con- 
cerned in  protecting  slavery,  every  effort  to  effectually  abol- 
ish the  trade  was  met  by  an  outcry  and  by  shrewd  political 
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opposition.  The  slaves  were  better  off  in  the  United  States 
than  at  home,  Congress  was  assured;  they  had  the  blessings 
of  Christianity;  were  freed  from  the  endless  wars  and  perils 
of  the  African  jungle.  Moreover,  they  were  needed  to  de- 
velop the  South,  while  in  the  trade,  the  hardy  and  daring 
sailors  were  trained,  who  in  time  would  make  the  American 
navy  the  great  power  of  the  deep.  Political  chicanery  in 
Congress  reinforced  the  clamor  from  without,  and  though 
act  after  act  for  the  destruction  of  the  traffic  was  passed,  none 
proved  to  be  enforcible — in  each  was  what  the  politicians  of 
a  later  day  called  a  "little  joker,"  making  it  ineffective. 
But  in  1820  a  law  was  passed  declaring  slave  trading  piracy, 
and  punishable  with  death.  So  Congress  had  done  its  duty 
at  last,  but  it  was  long  years  before  the  Executive  rightly  en- 
forced the  law. 

It  is  needless  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  long  series  of 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  of  Congress,  treaties,  conventions, 
and  naval  regulations,  which  gradually  made  the  outlawry  of 
the  slaver  on  the  ocean  complete.  In  the  humane  work 
England  took  the  lead,  sacrificing  the  flourishing  Liverpool 
slave  trade  with  all  its  allied  interests;  sacrificing,  too,  the 
immediate  prosperity  of  its  West  Indian  colonies,  whose 
plantations  were  tilled  exclusively  with  slave  labor,  and  even 
paying  heavy  cash  indemnity  to  Spain  to  secure  her  acquies- 
cence. Unhappily,  the  United  States  was  as  laggard  as  Eng- 
land was  active.  Indeed,  a  curious  manifestation  of  na- 
tional pride  made  the  American  flag  the  slaver's  badge  of  im- 
munity, for  the  Government  stubbornly — and  properly — re- 
fused to  grant  to  British  cruisers  the  right  to  search  vessels 
under  our  flag,  and  as  there  were  few  or  no  American  men- 
of-war  cruising  on  the  African  coast,  the  slaver  under  the 
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Stars  and  Stripes  was  virtually  immune  from  capture.  In 
1842  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  bound  us  to  keep  a  consider- 
able squadron  on  that  coast,  and  thereafter  there  was  at  least 
some  show  of  American  hostility  to  the  infamous  traffic. 

The  vitality  of  the  traffic  in  the  face  of  growing  inter- 
national hostility  is  to  be  explained  by  its  increasing  profits. 
The  effect  of  the  laws  passed  against  it  was  to  make  slaves 
cheaper  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  dearer  at  the  markets  in 
America.  A  slave  that  cost  $20  would  bring  $500  in 
Georgia.  A  ship  carrying  500  would  bring  its  owners  $240,- 
000,  and  there  were  plenty  of  men  willing  to  risk  the  penal- 
ties of  piracy  for  a  share  of  such  prodigious  profits.  More- 
over, the  seas  swarmed  then  with  adventurous  sailors — 
mostly  of  American  birth — to  whom  the  very  fact  that  slav- 
ing was  outlawed  made  it  more  attractive.  The  years  of 
European  war  had  bred  up  among  New  Englanders  a  daring 
race  of  privateersmen — their  vocation  had  long  been  piracy 
in  all  but  name,  a  fact  which  in  these  later  days  the  mari- 
time nations  recognize  by  trying  to  abolish  privateering  by 
international  agreement.  When  the  wars  of  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ended  the  privateersmen  looked 
about  for  some  seafaring  enterprise  which  promised  profit. 
A  few  became  pirates,  more  went  into  the  slave  trade.  Men 
of  this  type  were  not  merely  willing  to  risk  their  lives  in  a 
criminal  calling,  but  were  quite  as  ready  to  fight  for  their 
property  as  to  try  to  save  it  by  flight.  The  slavers  soon  be- 
gan to  carry  heavy  guns,  and  with  desperate  crews  were  no 
mean  antagonists  for  a  man-of-war.  Many  of  the  vessels 
that  had  been  built  for  privateers  were  in  the  trade,  ready  to 
fight  a  cruiser  or  rob  a  smaller  slaver,  as  chance  offered. 
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We  read  of  some  carrying  as  many  as  twenty  guns,  and  in 
that  sea  classic,  "Tom  Cringle's  Log,"  there  is  a  story — ob- 
viously founded  on  fact — of  a  fight  between  a  British  sloop- 
of-war  and  a  slaver  that  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  the  despera- 
tion with  which  the  outlaws  could  fight.  But  sometimes  the 
odds  were  hopeless,  and  the  slaver  could  not  hope  to  escape 
by  force  of  arms  or  by  flight.  Then  the  sternness  of  the  law, 
together  with  a  foolish  rule  concerning  the  evidence  neces- 
sary to  convict,  resulted  in  the  murder  of  the  slaves,  not  by 
ones  or  twos,  but  by  scores,  and  even  hundreds,  at  a  time. 
For  it  was  the  unwise  ruling  of  the  courts  that  actual' pres- 
ence of  slaves  on  a  captured  ship  was  necessary  to  prove 
that  she  was  engaged  in  the  unlawful  trade.  Her  hold  might 
reek  with  the  odor  of  the  imprisoned  blacks,  her  decks  show 
unmistakable  signs  of  their  recent  presence,  leg-irons  and 
manacles  might  bear  dumb  testimony  to  the  purpose  of  her 
voyage,  informers  in  the  crew  might  even  betray  the  captain's 
secret;  but  if  the  boarders  from  the  man-of-war  found  no 
negroes  on  the  ship,  she  went  free.  What  was  the  natural 
result?  When  a  slaver,  chased  by  a  cruiser,  found  that  cap- 
ture was  certain,  her  cargo  of  slaves  was  thrown  overboard. 
The  cruiser  in  the  distance  might  detect  the  frightful  odor 
that  told  unmistakably  of  a  slaveship.  Her  officers  might 
hear  the  screams  of  the  unhappy  blacks  being  flung  into  the 
sea.  They  might  even  see  the  bodies  floating  in  the  slaver's 
wake ;  but  if,  on  boarding  the  suspected  craft,  they  found  her 
without  a  single  captive,  they  could  do  nothing.  This  was 
the  law  for  many  years,  and  because  of  it  thousands  of 
slaves  met  a  cruel  death  as  the  direct  result  of  the  eff'ort  to 
save  them  from  slavery.    Many  stories  are  told  of  these 
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wholesale  drownings.  The  captain  of  the  British  cruiser 
Black  Joke  reports  of  a  case  in  which  he  was  pursuing  two 
slave  ships: 

"When  chased  by  the  tenders  both  put  back,  made  all  sail 
up  the  river,  and  ran  on  shore.  During  the  chase  they  were 
seen  from  our  vessels  to  throw  the  slaves  overboard  by  twos, 
shackled  together  by  the  ankles,  and  left  in  this  manner  to 
sink  or  swim  as  best  they  could.  Men,  women,  and  children 
were  seen  in  great  numbers  struggling  in  the  water  by  every- 
one on  board  the  two  tenders,  and,  dreadful  to  relate,  up- 
ward of  150  of  these  wretched  creatures  perished  in  this 
way." 

In  this  case,  the  slavers  did  not  escape  conviction,  though 
the  only  penalty  inflicted  was  the  seizure  of  their  vessels. 
The  pursuers  rescued  some  of  the  drowning  negroes,  who 
were  able  to  testify  that  they  had  been  on  the  suspected  ship, 
and  condemnation  followed.  The  captain  of  the  slaver 
Brillante  took  no  chance  of  such  a  disaster.  Caught  by  four 
cruisers  in  a  dead  calm,  hidden  from  his  enemy  by  the 
night,  but  with  no  chance  of  escaping  before  dawn,  this  man- 
stealer  set  about  planning  murder  on  a  plan  so  large  and 
with  such  system  as  perhaps  has  not  been  equaled  since  Cali- 
gula. First  he  had  his  heaviest  anchor  so  swung  that  cut- 
ting a  rope  would  drop  it.  Then  the  chain  cable  was 
stretched  about  the  ship,  outside  the  rail,  and  held  up  by 
light  bits  of  rope,  that  would  give  way  at  any  stout  pull. 
Then  the  slaves — 600  in  all — were  brought  up  from  below, 
open-eyed,  whispering,  wondering  what  new  act  in  the  pitiful 
drama  of  their  lives  this  midnight  summons  portended. 
With  blows  and  curses  the  sailors  ranged  them  along  the  rail 
and  bound  them  to  the  chain  cable.    The  anchor  was  cut 
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loose,  plunging  into  the  sea  it  carried  the  cable  and  the 
shackled  slaves  with  it  to  the  bottom.  The  men  on  the  ap- 
proaching man-of-war's  boats,  heard  a  great  wail  of  many 
voices,  a  rumble,  a  splash,  then  silence,  and  when  they 
reached  the  ship  its  captain  politely  showed  them  that  there 
were  no  slaves  aboard,  and  laughed  at  their  comments  on 
the  obvious  signs  of  the  recent  presence  of  the  blacks. 

A  favorite  trick  of  the  slaver,  fleeing  from  a  man-of-war, 
was  to  throw  over  slaves  a  few  at  a  time  in  the  hope  that  the 
humanity  of  the  pursuers  would  impel  them  to  stop  and 
rescue  the  struggling  negroes,  thus  giving  the  slave-ship  a 
better  chance  of  escape.  Sometimes  these  hapless  blacks 
thus  thrown  out,  as  legend  has  it  Siberian  peasants  sometimes 
throw  out  their  children  as  ransom  to  pursuing  wolves,  were 
furnished  with  spars  or  barrels  to  keep  them  afloat  until  the 
pursuer  should  come  up ;  and  occasionally  they  were  even  set 
adrift  by  boat-loads.  It  was  hard  on  the  men  of  the  navy  to 
steel  their  hearts  to  the  cries  of  these  castaways  as  the  ship 
sped  by  them;  but  if  the  great  evil  was  to  be  broken  up  it 
could  not  be  by  rescuing  here  and  there  a  slave,  but  by  cap- 
turing and  punishing  the  traders.  Many  officers  of  our  navy 
have  left  on  record  their  abhorrence  of  the  service  they  were 
thus  engaged  in,  but  at  the  same  time  expressed  their  con- 
viction that  it  was  doing  the  work  of  humanity.  They  were 
obliged  to  witness  such  human  suff*ering  as  might  well  move 
the  stoutest  human  heart.  At  times  they  were  even  forced 
to  seem  as  merciless  to  the  blacks  as  the  slave  traders  them- 
selves; but  in  the  end  their  work,  like  the  merciful  cruelty 
of  the  surgeon,  made  for  good. 

When  a  slaver  was  overhauled  after  so  swift  a  chase  that 
her  master  had  no  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  his  damning 
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cargo,  the  boarding  officers  saw  sights  that  scarce  Inferno  it- 
self could  equal.  To  look  into  her  hold,  filled  with  naked, 
writhing,  screaming,  struggling  negroes  was  a  sight  that  one 
could  see  once  and  never  forget.  The  effluvium  that  arose 
polluted  even  the  fresh  air  of  the  ocean,  and  burdened  the 
breeze  for  miles  to  windward.  The  first  duty  of  the  board- 
ing officer  was  to  secure  the  officers  of  the  craft  with  their 
papers.  Not  infrequently  such  vessels  would  be  provided 
with  two  captains  and  two  sets  of  papers,  to  be  used  accord- 
ing to  the  nationality  of  the  warship  that  might  make  the 
capture;  but  the  men  of  all  navies  cruising  on  the  slave  coast 
came  in  time  to  be  expert  in  detecting  such  impostures.  The 
crew  once  under  guard,  the  first  task  was  to  alleviate  in  some 
degree  the  sufferings  of  the  slaves.  But  this  was  no  easy 
task,  for  the  overcrowded  vessel  could  not  be  enlarged,  and 
its  burden  could  in  no  way  be  decreased  in  mid-ocean.  Even 
if  near  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  negroes  could  not  be  released 
by  the  simple  process  of  landing  them  at  the  nearest  point, 
for  the  land  was  filled  with  savage  tribes,  the  captives  were 
commonly  from  the  interior,  and  would  merely  have  been 
murdered  or  sold  anew  into  slavery,  had  they  been  thus 
abandoned.  In  time  the  custom  grew  up  of  taking  them  to 
Liberia,  the  free  negro  state  established  in  Africa  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States.  But  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  much  advantage  resulted  to  the  individual  negroes 
rescued  by  even  this  method,  for  the  Liberians  were  not  hos- 
pitable, slave  traders  camped  upon  the  borders  of  their  state, 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  freed  slave  to  find  himself  in 
a  very  few  weeks  back  again  in  the  noisome  hold  of  the 
slaver.  Even  under  the  humane  care  of  the  navy  officers 
who  were  put  in  command  of  captured  slavers  the  human 
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cattle  suffered  grievously.  Brought  on  deck  at  early  dawn, 
they  so  crowded  the  ships  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
the  sailors  to  perform  the  tasks  of  navigation.  One  officer 
who  was  put  in  charge  of  a  slaver  that  carried  700  slaves, 
writes : 

"They  filled  the  waist  and  gangways  in  a  fearful  jam, 
for  there  were  over  700  men,  women,  boys,  and  young  girls. 
Not  even  a  waistcloth  can  be  permitted  among  slaves  on 
board  ship,  since  clothing  even  so  slight  would  breed  disease. 
To  ward  off  death,  ever  at  work  on  a  slave  ship,  I  ordered 
that  at  daylight  the  negroes  should  be  taken  in  squads  of 
twenty  or  more,  and  given  a  salt-water  bath  by  the  hose- 
pipe of  the  pumps.  This  brought  renewed  life  after  their 
fearful  nights  on  the  slave  deck.  ...  No  one  who  has  never 
seen  a  slave  deck  can  form  an  idea  of  its  horrors.  Imagine 
a  deck  about  20  feet  wide,  and  perhaps  120  feet  long,  and 
5  feet  high.  Imagine  this  to  be  the  place  of  abode  and 
sleep  during  long,  hot,  healthless  nights  of  720  human  be- 
ings! At  sundown,  when  they  were  carried  below,  trained 
slaves  received  the  poor  wretches  one  by  one,  and  laying 
each  creature  on  his  side  in  the  wings,  packed  the  next  against 
him,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  so  on,  till  like  so  many 
spoons  packed  away  they  fitted  into  each  other  a  living  mass. 
Just  as  they  were  packed  so  must  they  remain,  for  the  pres- 
sure prevented  any  movement  or  the  turning  of  hand  or  foot, 
until  the  next  morning,  when  from  their  terrible  night  of 
horror  they  were  brought  on  deck  once  more,  weak  and  worn 
and  sick."  Then,  after  all  had  come  up  and  been  splashed 
with  salt  water  from  the  pumps,  men  went  below  to  bring  up 
the  dead.  There  was  never  a  morning  search  of  this  sort 
that  was  fruitless.    The  stench,  the  suffocation,  the  confine- 
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ment,  oftentimes  the  violence  of  a  neighbor,  brought  to  every 
dawn  its  tale  of  corpses,  and  with  scant  gentleness  all  were 
brought  up  and  thrown  over  the  side  to  the  waiting  sharks. 
The  officer  who  had  this  experience  writes  also  that  it  was 
thirty  days  after  capturing  the  slaver  before  he  could  land 
his  helpless  charges. 

No  great  moral  evil  can  long  continue  when  the  attention 
of  men  has  been  called  to  it,  and  when  their  consciences,  be- 
numbed by  habit,  have  been  aroused  to  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  evil.  To  be  sure,  we,  with  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  our  ancestors  and  our  minds  filled  with  a  horror 
which  their  teachings  instilled,  sometimes  think  that  they 
were  slow  to  awaken  to  the  enormity  of  some  evils  they 
tolerated.  So  perhaps  our  grandchildren  may  wonder  that 
we  endured,  and  even  defended,  present-day  conditions, 
which  to  them  will  appear  indefensible.  And  so  looking 
back  on  the  long  continuance  of  the  slave  trade,  we  wonder 
that  it  could  have  made  so  pertinacious  a  fight  for  life. 
We  marvel,  too,  at  the  character  of  some  of  the  men  engaged 
in  it  in  its  earlier  and  more  lawful  days,  forgetting  that  their 
minds  had  not  been  opened,  that  they  regarded  the  negro 
as  we  regard  a  beeve.  If  in  some  future  super- refined  state 
men  should  come  to  abstain  from  all  animal  food,  perhaps 
the  history  of  the  Chicago  stock-yards  will  be  as  appalling  as 
is  that  of  the  Bight  of  Benin  to-day,  and  that  the  name  of 
Armour  should  be  given  to  a  great  industrial  school  will 
seem  as  curious  as  to  us  it  is  inexplicable  that  the  founder 
of  Faneuil  Hall  should  have  dealt  in  human  flesh. 

It  is,  however,  a  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  American 
merchant  sailor  upon  which  none  will  wish  to  linger,  and 
yet  which  can  not  be  ignored.  In  prosecuting  the  search  for 
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slaves  and  their  markets  he  showed  the  qualities  of  daring, 
of  fine  seamanship,  of  pertinacity,  which  have  characterized 
him  in  all  his  undertakings;  but  the  brutality,  the  greed,  the 
inhumanity  inseparable  from  the  slave  trade  make  the  par- 
ticipation of  Americans  in  it  something  not  pleasant  to  en- 
large upon.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  not  until  the  days  of  the 
Civil  War  blockade  that  the  traffic  was  wholly  destroyed.  As 
late  as  1860  the  yatch  Wanderer,  flying  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club's  flag,  owned  by  a  club  member,  and  sailing  under  the 
auspices  of  a  member  of  one  of  the  foremost  families  of  the 
South,  made  several  trips,  and  profitable  ones,  as  a  slaver. 
No  armed  vessel  thought  to  overhaul  a  trim  yacht,  flying  a 
private  flag,  and  on  her  first  trip  her  officers  actually  enter- 
tained at  dinner  the  officers  of  a  British  cruiser  watching  for 
slavers  on  the  African  coast.  But  her  time  came,  and  when 
in  1860  the  slaver,  Nathaniel  Gordon,  a  citizen  of  Portland, 
Maine,  was  actually  hanged  as  a  pirate,  the  death-blow  of 
the  slave  trade  was  struck.    Thereafter  the  end  came  swiftly. 
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Edgar  Allan  Poe 

Qui  n'a  plus  qu'un  moment  a  vivre 
N'a  plus  rien  a  dissimuler. 

Quinault:  Atys, 

OF  my  country  and  of  my  family  I  have  little  to  say. 
Ill-usage  and  length  of  years  have  driven  me  from  the 
one,  and  estranged  me  from  the  other.  Hereditary 
wealth  afforded  me  an  education  of  no  common  order,  and  a 
contemplative  turn  of  mind  enabled  me  to  methodise  the 
stores  which  early  study  very  diligently  garnered  up.  Be- 
yond all  things,  the  works  of  the  German  moralists  gave  me 
great  delight;  not  from  any  ill-advised  admiration  of  their 
eloquent  madness,  but  from  the  ease  with  which  my  habits  of 
rigid  thought  enabled  me  to  detect  their  falsities.  I  have 
often  been  reproached  with  the  aridity  of  my  genius;  a  de- 
ficiency of  imagination  has  been  imputed  to  me  as  a  crime; 
and  the  Pyrrhonism  of  my  opinions  has  at  all  times  rendered 
me  notorious.  Indeed,  a  strong  relish  for  physical  phi- 
losophy has,  I  fear,  tinctured  my  mind  with  a  very  common 
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error  of  this  age — I  mean  the  habit  of  referring  occurrences, 
even  the  least  susceptible  of  such  reference,  to  the  principles 
of  that  science.  Upon  the  whole,  no  person  could  be  less 
liable  than  myself  to  be  led  away  from  the  severe  precincts 
of  truth  by  the  ignes  fatui  of  superstition.  I  have  thought 
proper  to  premise  thus  much,  lest  the  incredible  tale  I  have 
to  tell  should  be  considered  rather  the  raving  of  a  crude 
imagination  than  the  positive  experience  of  a  mind  to  which 
the  reveries  of  fancy  have  been  a  dead  letter  and  a  nullity. 

After  many  years  spent  in  foreign  travel,  I  sailed  in  the 
year  18 — ,  from  the  port  of  Batavia,  in  the  rich  and  populous 
island  of  Java,  on  a  voyage  to  the  Archipelago  of  the  Sunda 
Islands.  I  went  as  passenger — having  no  other  inducement 
than  a  kind  of  nervous  restlessness  which  haunted  me  as  a 
fiend. 

Our  vessel  was  a  beautiful  ship  of  about  four  hundred 
tons,  copper-fastened,  and  built  at  Bombay  of  Malabar  teak. 
She  was  freighted  with  cotton-wool  and  oil,  from  the  Lacha- 
dive  islands.  We  had  also  on  board  coir,  jaggeree,  ghee, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  a  few  cases  of  opium.  The  stowage  was 
clumsily  done,  and  the  vessel  consequently  crank. 

We  got  under  way  with  a  mere  breath  of  wind,  and  for 
many  days  stood  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Java,  without 
any  other  incident  to  beguile  the  monotony  of  our  course 
than  the  occasional  meeting  with  some  of  the  small  grabs  of 
the  Archipelago  to  which  we  were  bound. 

One  evening,  leaning  over  the  taffrail,  I  obser^'^ed  a  very 
singular  isolated  cloud  to  the  N.W.  It  was  remarkable,  as 
well  for  its  colour  as  from  its  being  the  first  we  had  seen  since 
our  departure  from  Batavia.  I  watched  it  attentively  until 
sunset,  when  it  spread  all  at  once  to  the  eastward  and  west- 
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ward,  girting  in  the  horizon  with  a  narrow  strip  of  vapour, 
and  looking  like  a  long  line  of  low  beach.  My  notice  was 
soon  afterwards  attracted  by  the  dusky-red  appearance  of  the 
moon,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  sea.  The  latter  was 
undergoing  a  rapid  change,  and  the  water  seemed  more  than 
usually  transparent.  Although  I  could  distinctly  see  the 
bottom,  yet,  heaving  the  lead,  I  found  the  ship  in  fifteen 
fathoms.  The  air  now  became  intolerably  hot,  and  was 
loaded  with  spiral  exhalations  similar  to  those  arising  from 
heated  iron.  As  night  came  on,  every  breath  of  wind  died 
away,  and  a  more  entire  calm  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 
The  flame  of  a  candle  burned  upon  the  poop  without  the  least 
perceptible  motion,  and  a  long  hair,  held  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  hung  without  the  possibility  of  detecting  a  vibra- 
tion. However,  as  the  captain  said  he  could  perceive  no 
indication  of  danger,  and  as  we  were  drifting  in  bodily  to 
shore,  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  anchor  let  go. 
No  watch  was  set,  and  the  crew,  consisting  principally  of 
Malays,  stretched  themselves  deliberately  upon  the  deck.  I 
went  below — not  without  a  full  presentiment  of  evil.  In- 
deed, every  appearance  warranted  me  in  apprehending  a 
simoon.  I  told  the  captain  my  fears;  but  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  what  I  said,  and  left  me  without  deigning  to  give  a 
reply.  My  uneasiness,  however,  prevented  me  from  sleep- 
ing, and  about  midnight  I  went  upon  deck.  As  I  placed  my 
foot  upon  the  upper  step  of  the  companion-ladder,  I  was 
startled  by  a  loud  humming  noise,  like  that  occasioned  by  the 
rapid  revolution  of  a  mill-wheel,  and  before  I  could  ascer- 
tain its  meaning,  I  found  the  ship  quivering  to  its  centre.  In 
the  next  instant,  a  wilderness  of  foam  hurled  us  upon  our 
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beam-ends,  and,  rushing  over  us  fore  and  aft,  swept  the  en- 
tire decks  from  stem  to  stern. 

The  extreme  fury  of  the  blast  proved,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  salvation  of  the  ship.  Although  completely  water-logged, 
yet,  as  the  masts  had  gone  by  the  board,  she  rose,  after  a  min- 
ute, heavily  from  the  sea,  and,  staggering  awhile  beneath  the 
immense  pressure  of  the  tempest,  finally  righted. 

By  what  miracle  I  escaped  destruction  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Stunned  by  the  shock  of  the  water,  I  found  myself, 
upon  recovery,  jammed  in  between  the  stern-post  and  rudder. 
With  great  difficulty  I  gained  my  feet,  and,  looking  dizzily 
around,  was  at  first  struck  with  the  idea  of  our  being  among 
breakers ;  so  terrific,  beyond  the  wildest  imagination,  was  the 
whirl-pool  of  mountainous  and  foaming  ocean  within  which 
we  were  engulfed.  After  awhile,  I  heard  the  voice  of  an 
old  Swede,  who  had  shipped  with  us  at  the  moment  of  our 
leaving  port.  I  hallooed  to  him  with  all  my  strength,  and 
presently  he  came  reeling  aft.  We  soon  discovered  that  we 
were  the  sole  survivors  of  the  accident.  All  on  deck,  with 
the  exception  of  ourselves,  had  been  swept  overboard;  the 
captain  and  mates  must  have  perished  as  they  slept,  for  the 
cabins  were  deluged  with  water.  Without  assistance,  we 
could  expect  to  do  little  for  the  security  of  the  ship,  and  our 
exertions  were  at  first  paralysed  by  the  momentary  expecta- 
tion of  going  down.  Our  cable  had,  of  course,  parted  like 
pack-thread,  at  the  first  breath  of  the  hurricane,  or  we  should 
have  been  instantaneously  overwhelmed.  We  scudded  with 
frightful  velocity  before  the  sea,  and  the  water  made  clear 
breaches  over  us.    The  framework  of  our  stern  was  shattered 
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excessively,  and  in  almost  every  respect  we  had  received 
considerable  injury;  but  to  our  extreme  joy  we  found  the 
pumps  unchoked,  and  that  we  had  made  no  great  shifting  of 
our  ballast.  The  main  fury  of  the  blast  had  already  blown 
over,  and  we  apprehended  little  danger  from  the  violence  of 
the  wind;  but  we  looked  forward  to  its  total  cessation  with 
dismay;  well  believing  that,  in  our  shattered  condition,  we 
should  inevitably  perish  in  the  tremendous  swell  which  would 
ensue.  But  this  very  just  apprehension  seemed  by  no  means 
likely  to  be  soon  verified.  For  five  entire  days  and  nights — 
during  which  our  only  subsistence  was  a  small  quantity  of 
jaggeree,  procured  with  great  difficulty  from  the  forecastle — 
the  hulk  flew  at  a  rate  defying  computation,  before  rapidly 
succeeding  flaws  of  wind,  which,  without  equalling  the  first 
violence  of  the  simoon,  were  still  more  terrific  than  any 
tempest  I  had  before  encountered.  Our  course  for  the  first 
four  days  was,  with  trifling  variations,  S.E.  and  by  S.;  and 
we  must  have  run  down  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  On  the 
fifth  day  the  cold  became  extreme,  although  the  wind  had 
hauled  round  a  point  more  to  the  northward.  The  sun  arose 
with  a  sickly  yellow  lustre,  and  clambered  a  very  few  de- 
grees above  the  horizon — emitting  no  decisive  light.  There 
were  no  clouds  apparent,  yet  the  wind  was  upon  the  increase, 
and  blew  with  a  fitful  and  unsteady  fury.  About  noon,  as 
nearly  as  we  could  guess,  our  attention  was  again  arrested 
by  the  appearance  of  the  sun.  It  gave  out  no  light,  properly 
so  called,  but  a  dull  and  sullen  glow  without  reflection,  as  if 
all  its  rays  were  polarised.  Just  before  sinking  within  the 
turgid  sea,  its  central  fires  suddenly  went  out,  as  if  hurriedly 
extinguished  by  some  unaccountable  power.    It  was  a  dim, 
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silver-like  rim,  alone,  as  it  rushed  down  the  unfathomable 
ocean. 

We  waited  in  vain  for  the  arrival  of  the  sixth  day — that 
day  to  me  has  not  arrived — to  the  Swede  never  did  arrive. 
Thenceforward  we  were  enshrouded  in  pitchy  darkness,  so 
that  we  could  not  have  seen  an  object  at  twenty  paces  from 
the  ship.  Eternal  night  continued  to  envelop  us,  all  unre- 
lieved by  the  phosphoric  sea-brilliancy  to  which  we  had  been 
accustomed  in  the  tropics.  We  observed  too,  that,  although 
the  tempest  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  violence,  there 
was  no  longer  to  be  discovered  the  usual  appearance  of  surf, 
or  foam,  which  had  hitherto  attended  us.  All  around  were 
horror,  and  thick  gloom,  and  a  black  sweltering  desert  of 
ebony.  Superstitious  terror  crept  by  degrees  into  the  spirit 
of  the  old  Swede,  and  my  own  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  silent 
wonder.  We  neglected  all  care  of  the  ship  as  worse  than 
useless,  and  securing  ourselves,  as  well  as  possible,  to  the 
stump  of  the  mizzen-mast,  looked  out  bitterly  into  the  world 
of  ocean.  We  had  no  means  of  calculating  time,  nor  coidd 
we  form  any  guess  of  our  situation.  We  were,  however, 
well  aware  of  having  made  farther  to  the  southward  than 
any  previous  navigators,  and  felt  great  amazement  at  not 
meeting  with  the  usual  impediments  of  ice.  In  the  mean- 
time every  moment  threatened  to  be  our  last — every  moun- 
tainous billow  hurried  to  overwhelm  us.  The  swell  sur- 
passed anything  I  had  imagined  possible,  and  that  we  were 
not  instantly  buried  is  a  miracle.  My  companion  spoke  of 
the  lightness  of  our  cargo,  and  reminded  me  of  the  excellent 
qualities  of  our  ship;  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  the  utter 
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hopelessness  of  hope  itself,  and  prepared  myself  gloomily 
for  that  death  which  I  thought  nothing  could  defer  beyond 
an  hour,  as,  with  every  knot  of  way  the  ship  made,  the  swell- 
ing of  the  black  stupendous  seas  became  more  dismally  ap- 
palling. At  times  we  gasped  for  breath  at  an  elevation  be- 
yond the  albatross — at  times  became  dizzy  with  the  velocity 
of  our  descent  into  some  watery  hell,  where  the  air  grew 
stagnant,  and  no  sound  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  the  kraken. 

We  were  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  abysses,  when  a  quick 
scream  from  my  companion  broke  fearfully  upon  the  night. 
"See!  see!"  cried  he,  shrieking  in  my  ears.  "Almighty 
God!  see!  see!"  As  he  spoke,  I  became  aware  of  a  dull, 
sullen  glare  of  red  light  which  streamed  down  the  sides  of 
the  vast  chasm  where  we  lay,  and  threw  a  fitful  brilliancy 
upon  our  deck.  Casting  my  eyes  upwards,  I  beheld  a  spec- 
tacle which  froze  the  current  of  my  blood.  At  a  terrific 
height  directly  above  us,  and  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  pre- 
cipitous descent,  hovered  a  gigantic  ship,  of  perhaps  four 
thousand  tons.  Although  upreared  upon  the  summit  of  a 
wave  more  than  a  hundred  times  her  own  altitude,  her  ap- 
parent size  still  exceeded  that  of  any  ship  of  the  line  or  East 
Indiaman  in  existence.  Her  huge  hull  was  of  a  deep  dingy 
black,  unrelieved  by  any  of  the  customary  carvings  of  a 
ship.  A  single  row  of  brass  cannon  protruded  from  her 
open  ports,  and  dashed  from  their  polished  surfaces  the  fires 
of  innumerable  battle-lanterns,  which  swung  to  and  fro  about 
her  rigging.  But  what  mainly  inspired  us  with  horror  and 
astonishment  was,  that  she  bore  up  under  a  press  of  sail  in 
the  very  teeth  of  that  supernatural  sea,  and  of  that  ungov- 
ernable hurricane.  When  we  first  discovered  her,  her  bows 
were  alone  to  be  seen,  as  she  rose  slowly  from  the  dim  and 
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horrible  gulf  beyond  her.  For  a  moment  of  intense  terror 
she  paused  upon  the  giddy  pinnacle,  as  if  in  contemplation 
of  her  own  sublimity,  then  trembled  and  tottered,  an3 — 
came  down. 

At  this  instant,  I  know  not  what  sudden  self-possession 
came  over  my  spirit.  Staggering  as  far  aft  as  I  could,  I 
awaited  fearlessly  the  ruin  that  was  to  overwhelm.  Our  own 
vessel  was  at  length  ceasing  from  her  struggles,  and  sinking 
with  her  head  to  the  sea.  The  shock  of  the  descending  mass 
struck  her,  consequently,  in  that  portion  of  her  frame  which 
was  already  under  water,  and  the  inevitable  result  was  to 
hurl  me,  with  irresistible  violence,  upon  the  rigging  of  the 
stranger. 

As  I  fell,  the  ship  hove  in  stays,  and  went  about;  and  to 
the  confusion  ensuing  I  attributed  my  escape  from  the  notice 
of  the  crew.  With  little  difficulty  I  made  my  way,  unper- 
ceived,  to  the  main  hatchway,  which  was  partially  open,  and 
soon  found  an  opportunity  of  secreting  myself  in  the  hold. 
Why  I  did  so  I  can  hardly  tell.  An  indefinite  sense  of  awe, 
which  at  first  sight  of  the  navigators  of  the  ship  had  taken 
hold  of  my  mind,  was  perhaps  the  principle  of  my  conceal- 
ment. I  was  unwilling  to  trust  myself  with  a  race  of  people 
who  had  offered,  to  the  cursory  glance  I  had  taken,  so  many 
points  of  vague  novelty,  doubt,  and  apprehension.  I  there- 
fore thought  proper  to  contrive  a  hiding-place  in  the  hold. 
This  I  did  by  removing  a  small  portion  of  the  shifting- 
boards,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  me  a  convenient  re- 
treat between  the  huge  timbers  of  the  ship. 

I  had  scarcely  completed  my  work,  when  a  footstep  in  the 
hold  forced  me  to  make  use  of  it.  A  man  passed  by  my 
place  of  concealment  with  a  feeble  and  unsteady  gait.  I 
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could  not  see  his  face,  but  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
his  general  appearance.  There  was  about  it  an  evidence  of 
great  age  and  infirmity.  His  knees  tottered  beneath  a  load 
of  years,  and  his  entire  frame  quivered  under  the  burden. 
He  muttered  to  himself,  in  a  low  broken  tone,  some  words  of 
a  language  which  I  could  not  understand,  and  groped  in  a 
corner  among  a  pile  of  singular-looking  instruments,  and 
decayed  charts  of  navigation.  His  manner  was  a  wild  mix- 
ture of  the  peevishness  of  second  childhood  and  the  solemn 
dignity  of  a  god.  He  at  length  went  on  deck,  and  I  saw  him 
no  more. 

A  feeling,  for  which  I  have  no  name,  has  taken  possession 
of  my  soul — a  sensation  which  will  admit  of  no  analysis,  to 
which  the  lessons  of  bygone  time  are  inadequate,  and  for 
which  I  fear  futurity  itself  will  offer  me  no  key.  To  a  mind 
constituted  like  my  own,  the  latter  consideration  is  an  evil. 
I  shall  never — I  know  that  I  shall  never — be  satisfied  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  my  conceptions.  Yet  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  these  conceptions  are  indefinite,  since  they  have 
their  origin  in  sources  so  utterly  novel.  A  new  sense — a  new 
entity  is  added  to  my  soul. 

It  is  long  since  I  first  trod  the  deck  of  this  terrible  ship, 
and  the  days  of  my  destiny  are,  I  think,  gathering  to  a  focus. 
Incomprehensible  men!  Wrapped  up  in  meditations  of  a 
kind  which  I  cannot  divine,  they  pass  me  by  unnoticed. 
Concealment  is  utter  folly  on  my  part,  for  the  people  will  not 
see.  It  was  but  just  now  that  I  passed  directly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  mate;  it  was  no  long  while  ago  that  I  ventured 
into  the  captain's  own  private  cabin,  and  took  thence  the  ma- 
terials with  which  I  write,  and  have  written.  I  shall  from 
time  to  time  continue  this  journal.  It  is  true  that  I  may  not 
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find  an  opportunity  of  transmitting  it  to  the  world,  but  I 
will  not  fail  to  make  the  endeavour.  At  the  last  moment  I 
will  enclose  the  MS.  in  a  bottle  and  cast  it  within  the  sea. 

An  incident  has  occurred  which  has  given  me  new  room 
for  meditation.  Are  such  things  the  operation  of  ungov- 
erned  chance?  I  had  ventured  upon  deck  and  thrown  my- 
self down,  without  attracting  any  notice,  among  a  pile  of 
ratline-stuflf  and  old  sails,  in  the  bottom  of  the  yawl.  While 
musing  upon  the  singularity  of  my  fate,  I  unwittingly  daubed 
with  a  tar-brush  the  edges  of  a  neatly-folded  studding-sail 
which  lay  near  me  on  a  barrel.  The  studding-sail  is  now 
bent  upon  the  ship,  and  the  thoughtless  touches  of  the  brush 
are  spread  out  into  the  word  Discovery. 

I  have  made  many  observations  lately  upon  the  structure 
of  the  vessel.  Although  well  armed,  she  is  not,  I  think,  a 
ship  of  war.  Her  rigging,  build,  and  general  equipment,  all 
negative  a  supposition  of  this  kind.  What  she  is  not,  I  can 
easily  perceive;  what  she  is,  I  fear  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  in  scrutinising  her  strange  model 
and  singular  cast  of  spars,  her  huge  size  and  overgrown  suits 
of  canvas,  her  severely  simple  bow  and  antiquated  stern, 
there  will  occasionally  flash  across  my  mind  a  sensation  of 
familiar  things,  and  there  is  always  mixed  up  with  such  in- 
distinct shadows  of  recollection  an  unaccountable  memory 
of  old  foreign  chronicles  and  ages  long  ago. 

I  have  been  looking  at  the  timbers  of  the  ship.  She  is 
built  of  a  material  to  which  I  am  a  stranger.  There  is  a  pe- 
culiar character  about  the  wood  which  strikes  me  as  render- 
ing it  unfit  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  I 
mean  its  extreme  porousness,  considered  independently  of 
the  worm-eaten  condition  which  is  a  consequence  of  naviga- 
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tion  in  these  seas,  and  apart  from  the  rottenness  attendant 
upon  age.  It  will  appear  perhaps  an  observation  somewhat 
over-curious,  but  this  wood  would  have  every  characteristic 
of  Spanish  oak,  if  Spanish  oak  were  distended  by  any  un- 
natural means. 

In  reading  the  above  sentence,  a  curious  apothegm  of  an 
old  weather-beaten  Dutch  navigator  comes  full  upon  my 
recollection.  "It  is  as  sure,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  when  any 
doubt  was  entertained  of  his  veracity,  "as  sure  as  there  is  a 
sea  where  the  ship  itself  will  grow  in  bulk  like  the  living 
body  of  the  seaman." 

About  an  hour  ago,  I  made  bold  to  thrust  myself  among  a 
group  of  the  crew.  They  paid  me  no  manner  of  attention, 
and,  although  I  stood  in  the  very  midst  of  them  all,  seemed 
utterly  unconscious  of  my  presence.  Like  the  old  one  I  had 
first  seen  in  the  hold,  they  all  bore  about  them  the  marks  of  a 
hoary  old  age,  their  knees  trembled  with  infirmity;  their 
shoulders  were  bent  double  with  decrepitude;  their  shrivelled 
skins  rattled  in  the  wind;  their  voices  were  low,  tremulous, 
and  broken;  their  eyes  glistened  with  the  rheum  of  years; 
and  their  grey  hairs  streamed  terribly  in  the  tempest. 
Around  them,  on  every  part  of  the  deck,  lay  scattered  mathe- 
matical instruments  of  the  most  quaint  and  obsolete  con- 
struction. 

I  mentioned  some  time  ago  the  bending  of  a  studding- 
sail.  From  that  period,  the  ship,  being  thrown  dead  off  the 
wind,  has  continued  her  terrific  course  due  south,  with  every 
rag  of  canvas  packed  upon  her,  from  her  trucks  to  her  lower 
studding-sail  booms,  and  rolling  every  moment  her  top- 
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gallant  yard-arms  into  the  most  appalling  hell  of  water 
which  it  can  enter  into  the  mind  of  man  to  imagine.  I  have 
just  left  the  deck,  where  I  find  it  impossible  to  maintain  a 
footing,  although  the  crew  seem  to  experience  little  incon- 
venience. It  appears  to  me  a  miracle  of  miracles  that  our 
enormous  bulk  is  not  swallowed  up  at  once  and  for  ever. 
We  are  surely  doomed  to  hover  continually  upon  the  brink  of 
eternity,  without  taking  a  final  plunge  into  the  abyss.  From 
billows  a  thousand  times  more  stupendous  than  any  I  have 
ever  seen,  we  glide  away  with  the  facility  of  the  arrowy  sea- 
gull; and  the  colossal  waters  rear  their  heads  above  us  like 
demons  of  the  deep,  but  like  demons  confined  to  simple 
threats,  and  forbidden  to  destroy.  I  am  led  to  attribute 
these  frequent  escapes  to  the  only  natural  cause  which  can 
account  for  such  effect.  I  must  suppose  the  ship  to  be  within 
the  influence  of  some  strong  current,  or  impetuous  undertow. 

I  have  seen  the  captain  face  to  face,  and  in  his  own  cabin 
— but,  as  I  expected,  he  paid  me  no  attention.  Although 
in  his  appearance  there  is,  to  a  casual  observer,  nothing 
which  might  bespeak  him  more  or  less  than  man,  still,  a  feel- 
ing of  irrepressible  reverence  and  awe  mingled  with  the  sen- 
sation of  wonder  with  which  I  regarded  him.  In  stature,  he 
is  nearly  my  own  height;  that  is,  about  five  feet  eight  inches. 
He  is  of  a  well-knit  and  compact  frame  of  body,  neither  ro- 
bust nor  remarkable  otherwise.  But  it  is  the  singularity  of 
the  expression  which  reigns  upon  the  face — it  is  the  intense, 
the  wonderful,  the  thrilling  evidence  of  old  age,  so  utter,  so 
extreme,  which  excites  within  my  spirit  a  sense — a  sentiment 
ineffable.  His  forehead,  although  little  wrinkled,  seems  to 
bear  upon  it  the  stamp  of  a  myriad  of  years.  His  grey  hairs 
are  records  of  the  past,  and  his  greyer  eyes  are  sibyls  of  the 
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future.  The  cabin  floor  was  thickly  strewn  with  strange, 
iron-clasped  folios,  and  mouldering  instruments  of  science, 
and  obsolete  long-forgotten  charts.  His  head  was  bowed 
down  upon  his  hands,  and  he  pored  with  a  fiery  unquiet  eye 
over  a  paper  which  I  took  to  be  a  commission,  and  which,  at 
all  events,  bore  the  signature  of  a  monarch.  He  muttered  to 
himself — as  did  the  first  seaman  whom  I  saw  in  the  hold — 
some  low  peevish  syllables  of  a  foreign  tongue;  and  although 
the  speaker  was  close  at  my  elbow,  his  voice  seemed  to  reach 
my  ears  from  the  distance  of  a  mile. 

The  ship  and  all  in  it  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Eld. 
The  crew  glide  to  and  fro  like  the  ghosts  of  buried  centuries ; 
their  eyes  have  an  eager  and  uneasy  meaning;  and  when 
their  figures  fall  athwart  my  path  in  the  wild  glare  of  the 
battle-lanterns,  I  feel  as  I  have  never  felt  before,  although  I 
have  been  all  my  life  a  dealer  in  antiquities,  and  have  im- 
bibed the  shadows  of  fallen  columns  at  Balbec,  and  Tadmor, 
and  Persepolis,  until  my  very  soul  has  become  a  ruin. 

When  I  look  around  me  I  feel  ashamed  of  my  former  ap- 
prehensions. If  I  trembled  at  the  blast  which  has  hitherto 
attended  us,  shall  I  not  stand  aghast  at  a  warring  of  wind 
and  ocean,  to  convey  any  idea  of  which  the  words  tornado 
and  simoon  are  trivial  and  ineffective?  All  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  ship  is  the  blackness  of  eternal  night, 
and  a  chaos  of  foamless  water;  but,  about  a  league  on  either 
side  of  us,  may  be  seen,  indistinctly  and  at  intervals,  stu- 
pendous ramparts  of  ice  towering  away  into  the  desolate  sky, 
and  looking  like  the  walls  of  the  universe. 

As  I  imagined,  the  ship  proves  to  be  in  a  current — if  that 
appellation  can  properly  be  given  to  a  tide  which,  howling 
and  shrieking  by  the  white  ice,  thunders  on  to  the  southward 
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with  a  velocity  like  the  headlong  dashing  of  a  cataract. 

To  conceive  the  horror  of  my  sensations  is,  I  presume,  ut- 
terly impossible ;  yet  a  curiosity  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of 
these  awful  regions  predominates  even  over  my  despair,  and 
will  reconcile  me  to  the  most  hideous  aspect  of  death.  It  is 
evident  that  we  are  hurrying  onwards  to  some  exciting  knowl- 
edge— some  never-to-be-imparted  secret,  whose  attainment 
is  destruction.  Perhaps  this  current  leads  us  to  the  southern 
pole  itself.  It  must  be  confessed  that  a  supposition  appar- 
ently so  wild  has  every  probability  in  its  favour. 

The  crew  pace  the  deck  with  unquiet  and  tremulous  step; 
but  there  is  upon  their  countenances  an  expression  more  of 
the  eagerness  of  hope  than  of  the  apathy  of  despair. 

In  the  meantime  the  wind  is  still  in  our  poop,  and  as  we 
carry  a  crowd  of  canvas  the  ship  is  at  times  lifted  bodily 
from  the  sea!  Oh,  horror  upon  horror! — the  ice  opens  sud- 
denly to  the  right,  and  to  the  left,  and  we  are  whirling  diz- 
zily, in  immense  concentric  circles,  round  and  round  the 
borders  of  a  gigantic  amphitheatre,  the  summit  of  whose 
walls  is  lost  in  the  darkness  and  the  distance.  But  little  time 
will  be  left  me  to  ponder  upon  my  destiny!  The  circles  rap- 
idly grow  small — we  are  plunging  madly  within  the  grasp  of 
the  whirlpool — and  amid  a  roaring,  and  bellowing,  and 
thundering  of  ocean  and  of  tempest,  the  ship  is  quivering — 
Oh  God!  and — going  down! 

Note.— "The  MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle"  was  originally  published  in  1831, 
and  it  was  not  until  many  years  afterwards  that  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  maps  of  Mercator,  in  which  the  ocean  is  represented  as  rushing,  by  four 
mouths,  into  the  (northern)  Polar  Gulf,  to  be  absorbed  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth;  the  Pole  itself  being  represented  by  a  blank  rock  towering  to  a 
prodigious  height. 
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"MOTHER  CAREY'S  CHICKENS"  ^ 

J.  COBB^ 

WE  had  been  nearly  five  weeks  at  sea,  when  the  captain 
found,  by  a  nautical  observation,  that  we  were 
within  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  the  north 
side  of  Jamaica.  Favorable  winds  and  smooth  seas  had 
hitherto  been  our  constant  attendants,  and  every  thing  on 
board  conspired  to  render  the  confinement  and  monotony  of 
a  long  voyage  less  annoying  than  they  usually  are.  The 

cabin  passengers  consisted  of  Major  and  Mrs.  L  ,  a 

new-married  couple;  Miss  P  ,  sister  to  the  latter;  Mr. 

D  ,  a  young  Irishman,  and  myself.    Our  captain  was  a 

man  of  pleasing  manners  and  liberal  ideas,  and  formed  an 
important  acquisition  to  our  party,  by  joining  in  all  its 
recreations,  and  affording  every  facility  to  the  indulgence  of 
them.  Much  of  our  time  was  spent  in  conversation,  and  in 
walking  on  deck;  and  as  the  dews  of  evening  obliged  us  to 
descend  to  the  cabin,  the  captain  would  often  entertain  us 
with  a  relation  of  the  various  dangers  which  he  and  other  per- 

iFrom  "The  Book  of  The  Ocean."   Auburn  N.  Y.  1857. 
2  See  also  "The  Superstitious  Seaman." 
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sons  had  encountered  at  sea,  or  detail,  with  great  gravity, 
some  of  the  prevailing  superstitions  of  sailors. 

Although  he  possessed  more  general  information  than 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  seafaring  persons,  his  mind  was 
tinctured  with  some  of  their  weaknesses  and  prejudices. 
The  ladies  of  our  party  had  a  great  taste  for  natural  history, 
and  wished  to  obtain  specimens  of  all  the  most  interesting 
kinds  of  sea-birds.  They  had  several  times  requested  the 
captain  to  shoot  one  of  Mother  Carey's  chickens,  that  they 
might  take  a  drawing  from  it;  however,  he  always  declined 
doing  so,  but  never  gave  any  satisfactory  reason  for  his  un- 
willingness to  oblige  them  in  this  respect.    At  last,  Mr. 

D          killed  two  of  the  birds,  after  having  several  times 

missed  whole  flocks  of  them.  The  captain  seemed  very 
much  started  when  he  saw  the  animals  drop  on  the  waves; — 
"Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  let  down  the  boat  to  pick  up 

the  game?"  said  Mr.  D  .    "Yes,  sir,"  replied  he,  "if 

you'll  go  off"  in  her,  and  never  return  on  board  this  vessel — 
Here  is  a  serious  business —  Be  assured  we  have  not  seen 
the  end  of  it."  He  then  walked  away  without  offering  to 
give  any  orders  about  lowering  the  boat;  and  the  seamen, 
who  witnessed  the  transaction,  looked  as  if  they  would  not 
have  obeyed  him  even  had  he  done  so. 

Though  we  saw  no  land,  every  thing  proved  that  we  were 
in  the  West  India  seas.  The  sky  had,  within  a  few  days, 
begun  to  assume  a  more  dazzling  aspect,  and  long  ranges  of 
conical  shaped  clouds  floated  along  the  horizon.  Land  birds, 
with  beautiful  plumage,  often  hovered  round  the  vessel,  and 
we  sometimes  fancied  we  could  discover  a  vegetable  fra- 
grance in  the  breezes  that  swelled  our  sails. 

One  delightful  clear  morning,  when  we  were  in  hourly  ex- 
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pectation  of  making  the  land,  some  dolphin  appeared  astern. 
As  the  weather  was  very  moderate,  the  captain  proposed  that 
they  should  fish  for  them;  and  a  great  many  hooks  were  im- 
mediately baited  for  that  purpose  by  the  seamen.  We  caught 
large  quantities  of  dolphin,  and  of  another  kind  of  fish,  and 
put  the  whole  into  the  hands  of  the  steward,  with  orders  that 
part  should  be  dressed  for  dinner,  and  part  distributed 
among  the  crew. 

When  the  dinner-hour  arrived,  we  all  assembled  in  the 
cabin,  in  high  spirits,  and  sat  down  to  table.  It  being  St. 
George's  day,  the  captain  who  was  an  Englishman,  had  or- 
dered that  every  thing  should  be  provided  and  set  forth  in  the 
most  sumptuous  style,  and  the  steward  had  done  full  justice 
to  his  directions.  We  made  the  wines,  which  were  exquisite 
and  abundant,  circulate  rapidly,  and  every  glass  increased 
our  gaiety  and  good  humor,  while  the  influence  of  our  mirth 
rendered  the  ladies  additionally  amusing  and  animated.  The 
captain  remarked  that,  as  there  were  two  clarionet  players 
among  the  crew,  we  ought  to  have  a  dance  upon  the  quarter- 
deck at  sunset.  This  proposal  was  received  with  much  de- 
light, particularly  by  the  females  of  our  party;  and  the  cap- 
tain had  just  told  the  servant  in  waiting  to  bid  the  musicians 
prepare  themselves,  when  the  mate  entered  the  cabin,  and 
said,  that  the  man  at  the  helm  had  dropped  down  almost 
senseless,  and  that  another  of  the  crew  was  so  ill  that  he  could 
scarcely  speak. 

The  captain,  on  receiving  this  information,  grew  very  pale, 
and  seemed  at  a  loss  what  to  reply.  At  last,  he  started  from 
his  chair,  and  hurried  up  the  gangway.  Our  mirth  ceased  in 
a  moment,  though  none  of  us  appeared  to  know  why ;  but  the 
minds  of  all  were  evidently  occupied  by  what  they  had  just 
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heard,  and  Major  L          remarked,  with  fahering  voice, 

that  seamen  were  very  liable  to  be  taken  suddenly  ill  in  hot 
climates. 

After  a  little  time,  we  sent  the  servant  to  inquire  what  was 
going  forward  on  deck.  He  returned  immediately,  and  in- 
formed us  that  the  two  sailors  were  worse,  and  that  a  third 
had  just  been  attacked  in  the  same  way.    He  had  scarcely 

said  these  words,  when  Mrs.  L  gave  a  shriek,  and  cried 

out  that  her  sister  had  fainted  away.  This  added  to  our  con- 
fusion and  alarm;  and  the  Major  and  Mr.  D   trembled 

so,  that  they  were  hardly  able  to  convey  the  young  lady  to 
her  state-room. 

All  conversation  was  now  at  an  end,  and  no  one  uttered  a 

word  till  Mrs.  L          returned  from  her  sister's  apartment. 

While  we  were  inquiring  how  the  latter  was,  the  captain 
entered  the  cabin  in  a  state  of  great  agitation.  "This  is  a 
dreadful  business,"  said  he.  "The  fact  is — it  is  my  duty  to 
tell  you — I  fear  we  are  all  poisoned  by  the  fish  we  have 
eaten —  One  of  the  crew  died  a  few  minutes  since,  and  five 
others  are  dangerously  ill." 

"Poisoned!  my  God!    Do  you  say  so?    Must  we  all  die?" 

exclaimed  Mrs.  L  ,  dropping  on  her  knees.    "What  is  to 

be  done?"  cried  the  Maj'or  distractedly;  "are  there  no  means 
of  counteracting  it?" — "None  that  I  know  of,"  returned  the 
captain.  "All  remedies  are  vain. — The  poison  is  always 
fatal,  except — but  I  begin  to  feel  its  effects — support  me — 
can  this  be  imagination?"  He  staggered  to  one  side,  and 
would  have  fallen  upx)n  the  floor,  had  not  I  assisted  him. 

Mrs.  L  ,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  insensibility,  clung 

to  his  arm,  crying  out,  in  a  tone  of  despair,  "Is  there  no  help 
— no  pity — no  one  to  save  us?"  and  then  fainted  away  on 
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her  husband's  bosom,  who,  turning  to  me,  said,  with  quiver- 
ing lips,  "You  are  a  happy  man;  you  have  nothing  to  em- 
bitter your  last  moments —  Oh,  Providence!  was  I  per- 
mitted to  escape  so  many  dangers,  merely  that  I  might  suffer 
this  misery?" 

Mrs.  L  soon  regained  her  senses,  and  I  endeavored  to 

calm  her  agitation  by  remarking,  that  we  might  possibly  es- 
cape the  fatal  influence  of  the  poison,  as  some  constitutions 
were  not  so  easily  affected  by  it  as  others.  "Is  there  then  a 
little  hope?"  she  exclaimed.  "Oh!  God  grant  it  may  be  so! 
How  dreadful  to  die  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  far  from 
friends  and  home,  and  then  to  be  thrown  in  the  deep!" — 
"There  is  one  thing,"  said  the  captain,  faintly,  "I  was  going 
to  tell  you,  that — but  this  sensation — I  mean  a  remedy." — 
"Speak  on,"  cried  the  major,  in  breathless  suspense.  "It 
may  have  a  chance  of  saving  you,"  continued  the  former; 
"you  must  immediately — "  He  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and 
dropped  his  head  upon  his  shoulder,  apparently  unable  to 
utter  a  word  more.    "Oh,  this  is  the  worst  of  all!"  cried 

Mrs.  L  in  agony;  "he  was  on  the  point  of  telling  us  how 

to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  poison —  Was  it  heavenly 
mercy  that  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  speech?  Can  it  be 
called  mercy?" —  "Hush,  hush!  you  rave,"  returned  her 
husband.  "We  have  only  to  be  resigned  now —  Let  us  at 
least  die  together." 

The  crew  had  dined  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  us, 
and  consequently  felt  the  effects  of  the  poison  much  earlier 
than  we  did.    Every  one,  however,  now  began  to  exhibit 

alarming   symptoms.    Mr.    D  became   delirious;  the 

major  lay  upon  the  cabin  floor  in  a  state  of  torpidity;  and 
the  captain  had  drowned  all  sense  and  recollection  by  drink- 
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ing  a  large  quantity  of  brandy.    Mrs.  L          watched  her 

husband  and  her  sister  alternately,  in  a  state  of  quiet  despair. 

I  was  comparatively  but  little  affected,  and  therefore  em- 
ployed myself  in  assisting  others  until  they  seemed  to  be 
past  all  relief,  and  then  sat  down,  anticipating  the  horrid 
consequences  which  would  result  from  the  death  of  the  whole 
ship's  company. 

While  thus  occupied,  I  heard  the  steersman  call  out, — 
"Taken  all  aback  here."  A  voice,  which  I  knew  to  be  the 
mate's  immediately  answered,  "Well,  and  what's  that  to  us? 
Put  her  before  the  wind,  and  let  her  go  where  she  pleases." 
I  soon  perceived,  by  the  rushing  of  the  water,  that  there  was 
a  great  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  ship's  progress,  and 
went  upon  deck  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

I  found  the  mate  stretched  upon  the  top  of  the  companion, 
and  addressed  him,  but  he  made  no  reply.  The  man  at  the 
helm  was  tying  a  rope  round  the  tiller,  and  told  me  he  had 
become  so  blind  and  dizzy,  that  he  could  neither  steer,  nor 
see  the  compass,  and  would  therefore  fix  the  rudder  in  such 
a  manner,  as  would  keep  the  ship's  head  as  near  the  wind  as 
possible.  On  going  forward  to  the  bows,  I  found  the  crew 
lying  motionless  in  every  direction.  They  were  either  in- 
sensible of  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  our  vessel  was, 
or  totally  indifferent  to  it;  and  all  my  representations  on  this 
head  failed  to  draw  forth  an  intelligible  remark  from  any  of 
them.  Our  ship  carried  a  great  press  of  canvas,  the  lower 
studding  sails  being  set,  for  we  had  enjoyed  a  gentle  breeze 
directly  astern,  before  the  wind  headed  us  in  the  way  already 
mentioned. 

About  an  hour  after  sunset,  almost  every  person  on  board 
seemed  to  have  become  worse.    I  alone  retained  my  senses 
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unimpaired.  The  wind  now  blew  very  fresh,  and  we  went 
through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour.  The 
night  looked  dreary  and  turbulent.  The  sky  was  covered 
with  large  fleeces  of  broken  clouds,  and  the  stars  flashed 
angrily  through  them,  as  they  were  wildly  hurried  along  by 
the  blast.  The  sea  began  to  run  high,  and  the  masts  showed, 
by  their  incessant  creaking,  that  they  carried  more  sail  than 
they  could  well  sustain. 

I  stood  alone  abaft  the  binnacle.  Nothing  could  be  heard 
above  or  below  deck,  but  the  dashing  of  the  surges,  and  the 
moaning  of  the  wind.  All  the  people  on  board  were  to  me 
the  same  as  dead;  and  I  was  tossed  about,  in  the  vast  expanse 
of  waters,  without  a  companion  or  fellow-suff'erer.  I  knew 
not  what  might  be  my  fate,  or  where  I  should  be  carried. 
The  vessel,  as  it  careered  along  the  raging  deep,  uncontrolled 
by  human  hands,  seemed  under  the  guidance  of  a  relentless 
demon,  to  whose  caprices  its  ill-fated  crew  had  been  myste- 
riously consigned  by  some  superior  power. 

I  was  filled  with  dread  lest  we  should  strike  upon  rocks,  or 
run  ashore,  and  often  imagined  that  the  clouds  which  bor- 
dered the  horizon  were  the  black  cliff's  of  some  desolate  coast. 
At  last,  I  distinctly  saw  a  light  at  some  distance — I  antic- 
ipated instant  destruction — I  grew  irresolute  whether  to  re- 
main upon  deck,  and  face  death,  or  to  wait  for  it  below.  I 
soon  discovered  a  ship  a  little  way  ahead — I  instinctively 
ran  to  the  helm,  and  loosed  the  rope  that  tied  the  tiller,  which 
at  once  bounded  back,  and  knocked  me  over.  A  horrible 
crashing,  and  loud  cries,  now  broke  upon  my  ear,  and  I  saw 
that  we  had  got  entangled  with  another  vessel.  But  the 
velocity  with  which  we  swept  along,  rendered  our  extrication 
instantaneous;  and,  on  looking  back,  I  saw  a  ship,  without 
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a  bowsprit,  pitching  irregularly  among  the  waves,  and  heard 
the  rattling  of  cordage,  and  a  tumult  of  voices.  But,  after  a 
little  time,  nothing  was  distinguishable  by  the  eye  or  by  the 
ear.  My  situation  appeared  doubly  horrible,  when  I  re- 
flected that  I  had  just  been  within  call  of  human  creatures, 
who  might  have  saved  and  assisted  all  on  board,  had  not 
an  evil  destiny  hurried  us  along,  and  made  us  the  means  of 
injuring  those  who  alone  were  capable  of  affording  us  relief. 

About  midnight,  our  fore  top-mast  gave  way,  and  fell 
upon  deck  with  a  tremendous  noise.  The  ship  immediately 
swung  round,  and  began  to  labor  in  a  terrible  manner,  while 
several  waves  broke  over  her  successively. 

I  had  just  resolved  to  descend  the  gangway  for  shelter, 
when  a  white  figure  rushed  past  me  with  a  wild  shriek,  and 
sprung  overboard.  I  saw  it  struggling  among  the  billows, 
and  tossing  about  its  arms  distractedly,  but  had  no  means  of 
affording  it  any  assistance.  I  watched  it  for  some  time,  and 
observed  its  convulsive  motions  gradually  grow  more  feeble; 
but  its  form  soon  became  undistinguishable  amidst  the  foam 
of  the  bursting  waves.  The  darkness  prevented  me  from 
discovering  who  had  thus  committed  himself  to  the  deep  in 
a  moment  of  madness,  and  I  felt  a  strong  repugnance  at 
attempting  to  ascertain  it,  and  rather  wished  it  might  have 
been  some  spectre,  or  the  offspring  of  my  perturbed  imagina- 
tion, than  a  human  being. 

As  the  sea  continued  to  break  over  the  vessel,  I  went  down 
to  the  cabin,  after  having  closely  shut  the  gangway  doors  and 
companion.  Total  darkness  prevailed  below.  I  addressed 
the  captain  and  all  my  fellow  passengers  by  name,  but  re- 
ceived no  reply  from  any  of  them,  though  I  sometimes  fancied 
I  heard  moans  and  quick  breathing,  when  the  tumult  of 
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waters  without  happened  to  subside  a  little.  But  I  thought 
that  it  was  perhaps  imagination,  and  that  they  were  probably 
all  dead.  I  began  to  catch  for  breath,  and  felt  as  if  I  had 
been  immured  in  a  large  coffin  along  with  a  number  of 
corpses,  and  was  doomed  to  linger  out  life  beside  them. 
The  sea  beat  against  the  vessel  with  a  noise  like  that  of 
artillery,  and  the  crashing  of  the  bulwarks,  driven  in  by  its 
violence,  gave  startling  proof  of  the  dangers  that  threatened 
us.  Having  several  times  been  dashed  against  the  walls  and 
transoms  of  the  cabin  by  the  violent  pitching  of  the  ship,  I 
groped  for  my  bed,  and  lay  down  in  it,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  horrors  that  surrounded  me,  gradually  dropped  asleep. 

When  I  awaked,  I  perceived,  by  the  sunbeams  that  shone 
through  the  skylight,  that  the  morning  was  far  advanced. 
The  ship  rolled  violently  at  intervals,  but  the  noise  of  wind 
and  waves  had  altogether  ceased.  I  got  up  hastily,  and 
almost  dreaded  to  look  round,  lest  I  should  find  my  worst 
anticipations  concerning  my  companions  too  fatally  realized. 

I  immediately  discovered  the  captain  lying  on  one  side  of 

the  cabin  quite  dead.    Opposite  him  was  Major  L  , 

stretched  along  the  floor,  and  grasping  firmly  the  handle  of 
the  door  of  his  wife's  apartment.  He  looked  like  a  dying 
man,  and  Mrs.  L  ,  who  sat  beside  him,  seemed  to  be  ex- 
hausted with  grief  and  terror.  She  tried  to  speak  several 
times,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  informing  me  that  her  sister 

was  better.    I  could  not  discover  Mr.  D  any  where,  and 

therefore  concluded  that  he  was  the  person  who  had  leaped 
overboard  the  preceding  night. 

On  going  upon  deck,  I  found  that  every  thing  wore  a  new 
aspect.  The  sky  was  dazzling  and  cloudless,  and  not  the 
faintest  breath  of  wind  could  be  felt.  The  sea  had  a  beau- 
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tiful  bright  green  color,  and  was  calm  as  a  small  lake,  ex- 
cept when  an  occasional  swell  rolled  from  that  quarter  in 
which  the  wind  had  been  the  preceding  night;  and  the  water 
was  so  clear,  that  I  saw  to  the  bottom,  and  even  distinguished 
little  fishes  sporting  around  the  keel  of  our  vessel. 

Four  of  the  seamen  were  dead,  but  the  mate  and  the  re- 
maining three  had  so  far  recovered,  as  to  be  able  to  walk 
across  the  deck.  The  ship  was  almost  in  a  disabled  state. 
Part  of  the  wreck  of  the  fore  top-mast  lay  upon  her  bows,  and 
the  rigging  and  sails  of  the  mainmast  had  suffered  much 
injury.  The  mate  told  me,  that  the  soundings,  and  almost 
every  thing  else,  proved  we  were  on  the  Bahama  banks,  though 
he  had  not  yet  ascertained  on  what  part  of  them  we  lay,  and 
consequently  could  not  say  whether  we  had  much  chance  of 
soon  falling  in  with  any  vessel. 

The  day  passed  gloomily.  They  regarded  every  cloud 
that  rose  upon  the  horizon  as  the  forerunner  of  a  breeze, 
which  we  above  all  things  feared  to  encounter.  Much  of  our 
time  was  employed  in  preparing  for  the  painful  but  nec- 
essary duty  of  interring  the  dead.  The  carpenter  soon  got 
ready  a  sufficient  number  of  boards;  to  each  of  which  we 
bound  one  of  the  corpses,  and  also  weights  enough  to  make 
it  sink  to  the  bottom. 

About  ten  at  night,  we  began  to  commit  the  bodies  to  the 
deep.  A  dead  calm  had  prevailed  the  whole  day,  and  not  a 
cloud  obscured  the  sky.  The  sea  reflected  the  stars  so  dis- 
tinctly, that  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  consigning  our  departed 
companions  to  a  heaven  as  resplendent  as  that  above  us. 
There  was  an  awful  solemnity,  alike  in  the  scene  and  in  our 
situation.  I  read  the  funeral  service,  and  then  we  dropped 
the  corpses  overboard,  one  after  another.    The  sea  spar- 
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kled  around  each,  as  its  sullen  plunge  announced  that  the 
waters  were  closing  over  it,  and  they  all  slowly  and  succes- 
sively descended  to  the  bottom,  enveloped  in  a  ghastly  glim- 
mering brightness,  which  enabled  us  to  trace  their  progress 
though  the  motionless  deep.  When  these  last  offices  of  re- 
spect were  performed,  we  retired  in  silence  to  different  parts 
of  the  ship. 

About  midnight,  the  mate  ordered  the  men  to  cast  anchor, 
which,  till  then,  they  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish.  They 
likewise  managed  to  furl  most  of  the  sails,  and  we  went  to  bed, 
under  the  consoling  idea,  that  though  a  breeze  did  spring 
up,  our  moorings  would  enable  us  to  weather  it  without  any 
risk.  I  was  roused  early  next  morning  by  a  confused  noise 
upon  deck.  When  I  got  there,  I  found  the  men  gazing  in- 
tently over  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  I  inquired  if  our  anchor 
held  fast. — "Ay,  ay,"  returned  one  of  them,  "rather  faster 
than  we  want  it."  On  approaching  the  bulwarks,  and  look- 
ing down,  I  perceived,  to  my  horror  and  astonishment,  all 
the  corpses  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  if  they  had  just 
been  dropped  into  it. 

We  were  now  exempted  from  the  ravages  and  actual  pres- 
ence of  death,  but  his  form  haunted  us  without  intermission. 
We  hardly  dared  to  look  over  the  ship's  side,  lest  our  eyes 
should  encounter  the  ghastly  features  of  some  one  who  had 
formerly  been  a  companion,  and  at  whose  funeral  rites  we 
had  recently  assisted.  The  seamen  began  to  murmur  among 
themselves,  saying  that  we  would  never  be  able  to  leave  the 
spot  where  we  then  were,  and  that  our  vessel  would  remain 
there  and  rot. 

In  the  evening  a  strong  breeze  sprung  up,  and  filled  us 
with  hopes  that  some  vessel  would  soon  come  in  sight,  and 
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afford  us  relief.  At  sunset,  when  the  mate  was  giving  direc- 
tions about  the  watch,  one  of  the  seamen  cried  out,  "Thank 
Heaven,  there  they  are."  And  the  other  ran  up  to  him  say- 
ing, "Where,  where?"  He  pointed  to  a  flock  of  Mother 
Carey's  chickens  that  had  just  appeared  astern,  and  began  to 
count  how  many  there  were  of  them.  I  inquired  what  was 
the  matter,  and  the  mate  replied,  "Why,  only  that  we've  seen 
the  worst,  that's  all,  master.  I've  a  notion  we'll  fall  in 
with  a  sail  before  twenty  hours  are  past." — "Have  you  any 
particular  reason  for  thinking  so?"  said  1.  "To  be  sure 
I  have,"  returned  he,  "Aren't  them  there  birds  an  omen  of 
returning  good  fortune?" — "I  have  always  understood,"  said 
I,  "that  these  birds  indicate  bad  weather,  or  some  unfor- 
tunate event,  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  true." — "Ay,  ay," 
replied  he,  "they  say  experience  teaches  fools,  and  I  have 
found  it  so;  there  was  a  time  when  I  did  not  believe  that 
these  creatures  were  any  thing  but  common  birds,  but  I  know 
another  story — Oh  I've  witnessed  such  strange  things!" 

Next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the  joyful  intelligence 
that  a  schooner  was  in  sight,  and  that  she  had  hoisted  her  flag 
in  answer  to  our  signals.  She  bore  down  upon  us  with  a 
good  wind,  and  in  about  an  hour  hove  to,  and  spoke  us. 
When  we  had  informed  them  of  our  unhappy  situation,  the 
captain  ordered  the  boat  to  be  lowered,  and  came  on  board 
of  our  vessel,  with  three  of  his  crew.  He  was  a  thick,  short, 
dark-complexioned  man,  and  his  language  and  accent  dis- 
covered him  to  be  a  native  of  the  southern  states  of  America. 
The  mate  immediately  proceeded  to  detail  minutely  all  that 
happened  to  us,  but  he  soon  interrupted  it,  by  asking  of  what 
our  cargo  consisted.  Having  been  satisfied  on  this  point,  he 
said  "Seeing  as  how  things  stand,  I  conclude  you'll  be  keen 
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for  getting  into  port." — "Yes,  that  of  course  is  our  earnest 
wish,"  replied  the  mate,  "and  we  hope  to  be  able  by  your 
assistance  to  accomplish  it." — "Ay,  we  must  all  assist  one 
another,"  returned  the  captain —  "Well,  I  was  just  calculat- 
ing, that  your  plan  would  be  to  run  into  New  Providence — 
I'm  bound  for  St.  Thomas's  and  you  can't  expect  that  I  should 
turn  about,  and  go  right  back  with  you — neither  that  I  should 
let  you  have  any  of  my  seamen,  for  I'll  not  be  able  to  make  a 
good  trade  unless  I  get  slick  into  port.  Now  I  have  three 
nigger  slaves  on  board  of  me, — curse  them,  they  don't  know 
much  about  sea-matters,  and  are  as  lazy  as  h — 1,  but  keep 
flogging  them  Mister, — keep  flogging  them  I  say, — by  which 
means,  you  will  make  them  serve  your  ends.  Well,  as  I  was 
saying,  I  will  let  you  have  them  blacks  to  help  you,  if  you'll 
buy  them  of  me  at  a  fair  price,  and  pay  it  down  in  hard 
cash." — "This  proposal,"  said  the  mate,  "sounds  strange 
enough  to  a  British  seaman;  and  how  much  do  you  ask  for 
your  slaves?" — "I  can't  let  them  go  under  three  hundred 
dollars  each,"  replied  the  captain,  "I  guess  they  would  fetch 
more  in  St.  Thomas's,  for  they're  prime,  blow  me." — "Why, 
there  isn't  that  sum  of  money  in  this  vessel,  that  I  know  of," 
answered  the  mate;  "and  though  I  could  pay  it  myself,  I'm 
sure  the  owners  never  would  agree  to  indemnify  me.  I 
thought  you  would  have  aff'orded  us  every  assistance  without 
asking  any  thing  in  return, — a  true  sailor  would  have  done  so 
at  least." — "Well,  I  vow  you  are  a  strange  man,"  said  the 
captain.  "Is'nt  it  fair  that  I  should  get  something  for  my 
niggers,  and  for  the  chance  I'll  run  of  spoiling  my  trade  at 
St.  Thomas's,  by  making  myself  short  of  men?  But  we 
shan't  split  about  a  small  matter,  and  I'll  lessen  the  price 
by  twenty  a  head." — "It  is  out  of  the  question,  sir,"  cried 
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the  mate,  "I  have  no  money." — "Oh  there's  no  harm  done," 
returned  the  captain,  "we  can't  trade,  that's  all.  Get  ready 
the  boat,  boys — I  guess  your  men  will  soon  get  smart  again, 
and  then,  if  the  weather  holds  moderate,  you'll  reach  port 
with  the  greatest  ease." — "You  surely  do  not  mean  to  leave 
us  this  barbarous  way?"  cried  I;  "the  owners  of  this  vessel 
would,  I  am  confident,  pay  any  sum  rather  than  that  we 
should  perish  through  your  inhumanity." — "Well,  mister, 
Fve  got  owners  too,"  replied  he,  and  my  business  is  to  make 
a  good  voyage  for  them.  Markets  are  pretty  changeable  just 
now,  and  it  won't  do  to  spend  time  talking  about  humanity — 
money's  the  word  with  me." 

Having  said  this,  he  leaped  into  the  boat,  and  ordered  his 
men  to  row  towards  his  own  vessel.  As  soon  as  they  got  on 
board,  they  squared  topsail,  and  bore  away,  and  were  soon 
out  of  the  reach  of  our  voices.  We  looked  at  one  another 
for  a  little  time  with  an  expression  of  quiet  despair,  and  then 
the  seamen  began  to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  invectives,  and 
abuse,  against  the  heartless  and  avaricious  shipmaster  who 

had  inhumanly  deserted  us.    Major  L          and  his  wife, 

being  in  the  cabin  below,  heard  all  that  passed.  When  the 
captain  first  came  on  board,  they  were  filled  with  rapture, 
thinking  that  we  would  certainly  be  delivered  from  the  perils 
and  difficulties  that  environed  us;  but  as  the  conversation 
proceeded,  their  hopes  gradually  diminished,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  it  made  Mrs.  L  give  way  to  a  flood  of  tears,  in 

which  I  found  her  indulging  when  I  went  below. 

The  mate  now  endeavored  to  encourage  the  seamen  to  ex- 
ertion. They  cleared  away  the  wreck  of  the  fore-top-mast 
which  had  hitherto  encumbered  the  deck,  and  hoisted  a  sort 
of  jury-mast  in  its  stead,  on  which  they  rigged  two  sails. 
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When  these  things  were  accomplished,  we  weighed  anchor, 
and  laid  our  course  for  New  Providence.  The  mate  had 
fortunately  been  upon  the  Bahama  seas  before,  and  was 
aware  of  the  difficulties  he  would  have  to  encounter  in  navi- 
gating them.  The  weather  continued  moderate,  and  after 
two  days  of  agitating  suspense,  we  made  Exuma  Island,  and 
cast  anchor  near  its  shore. 
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Elisha  Kent  Kane  ^ 

^'TANUARY  6,  1855,  Saturday.— If  this  journal  ever 
I  gets  to  be  inspected  by  other  eyes,  the  color  of  its  pages 
will  tell  of  the  atmosphere  it  is  written  in.  We  have 
been  emulating  the  Esquimaux  for  some  time  in  every  thing 
else;  and  now,  last  of  all,  this  intolerable  temperature  and 
our  want  of  fuel  have  driven  us  to  rely  on  our  lamps  for 
heat.  Counting  those  which  I  have  added  since  the  wan- 
derers came  back,  we  have  twelve  constantly  going,  with  the 
grease  and  soot  everywhere  in  proportion. 

"I  can  hardly  keep  my  charts  and  registers  in  any  thing 
like  decent  trim.  Our  beds  and  bedding  are  absolutely 
black,  and  our  faces  begrimed  with  fatty  carbon  like  the 
Esquimaux  of  South  Greenland.  Nearer  to  us,  our  Smith's 
Straits  Esquimaux  are  much  more  cleanly  in  this  branch  of 
domestic  arrangements.  They  attend  their  lamps  with  as- 
siduous care,  using  the  long  radicles  of  a  spongy  moss  for 
wick,  and  preparing  the  blubber  for  its  office  by  breaking  up 

^From  Dr.  Kane's  "Journal  of  Arctic  Explorations  in  Search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin."  1856. 
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the  cells  between  their  teeth.  The  condensed  blubber,  or 
more  properly  fat,  of  the  walrus,  is  said  to  give  the  best 
flame. 

"Our  party,  guided  by  the  experience  of  the  natives,  use 
nearly  the  same  form  of  wick,  but  of  cotton.  Pork-fat, 
boiled  to  lessen  its  salt,  is  our  substitute  for  blubber;  and, 
guided  by  a  suggestion  of  Professor  Olmstead,  I  mix  a  por- 
tion of  resin  with  the  lard  to  increase  its  fluidity.  Sundry 
devices  in  the  way  of  metal  reverberators  conduct  and  diff^use 
the  heat,  and  so  successfully  that  a  single  wick  will  keep 
liquid  ten  ounces  of  lard  with  the  air  around  at  minus  30°. 

"The  heat  given  out  by  these  burners  is  astonishing.  One 
four-wicked  lamp  not  very  well  attended  gives  us  six  gal- 
lons of  water  in  twelve  hours  from  snow  and  ice  of  a  tem- 
perature of  minus  40°,  raising  the  heat  of  the  cabin  to  a  cor- 
responding extent,  the  lamp  being  entirely  open.  With  a 
line-wick,  another  Esquimaux  plan,  we  could  bake  bread 
or  do  other  cookery.  But  the  crust  of  the  salt  and  the  de- 
posit from  the  resin  are  constantly  fouling  the  flame;  and 
the  consequence  is  that  we  have  been  more  than  half  the  time 
in  an  atmosphere  of  smoke. 

"Fearing  the  eff'ect  of  this  on  the  health  of  every  one, 
crowded  as  we  are,  and  inhaling  so  much  insoluble  foreign 
matter  without  intermission,  I  have  to-day  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  lights  to  four;  two  of  them  stationary,  and  com- 
municating by  tin  funnels  with  our  chimney,  so  as  to  carry 
away  their  soot. 

"Mr.  Wilson  has  relapsed.  I  gave  him  a  potash  (salera- 
tus)  warm  bath  to-day,  and  took  his  place  at  watch.  I  have 
now  seven  hours'  continuous  watch  at  one  beat. 

"January  12,  Friday. — In  reviewing  our  temperatures, 
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the  monthly  and  annual  means  startle  me.  Whatever  views 
we  may  have  theoretically  as  to  the  distribution  of  heat,  it 
was  to  have  been  expected  that  so  large  a  water-area  but 
thirty- five  miles  to  the  S.W.  by  W.  of  our  position  would  tell 
upon  our  records;  and  this  supposition  was  strengthened  by 
the  increased  fall  of  snow,  which  was  clearly  due  to  the 
neighborhood  of  this  water. 

"January  13,  Saturday. — I  am  feeding  up  my  few  re- 
maining dogs  very  carefully;  but  I  have  no  meat  for  them 
except  the  carcasses  of  their  late  companions.  These  have 
to  be  boiled;  for  in  their  frozen  state  they  act  as  caustics, 
and,  to  dogs  famishing  as  ours  have  been,  frozen  food  often 
proves  fatal,  abrading  the  stomach  and  oesophagus.  One  of 
these  poor  creatures  had  been  a  child's  pet  among  the  Es- 
quimaux. Last  night  I  found  her  in  nearly  a  dying  state  at 
the  mouth  of  our  tossut,  wistfully  eyeing  the  crevices  of  the 
door  as  they  emitted  their  forbidden  treasures  of  light  and 
heat.  She  could  not  move,  but,  completely  subdued,  licked 
my  hand, — the  first  time  I  ever  had  such  a  civilized  greeting 
from  an  Esquimaux  dog.  I  carried  her  in  among  the  glories 
of  the  moderate  paradise  she  aspired  to,  and  cooked  her  a 
dead-puppy  soup.  She  is  now  slowly  gaining  strength,  but 
can  barely  stand. 

"I  want  all  my  scanty  dog-force  for  another  attempt  to 
communicate  with  the  bay  settlements.  I  am  confident  we 
will  find  Esquimaux  there  alive,  and  they  shall  help  us.  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  Petersen,  the  companion  of  my  last 
journey:  he  is  too  cautious  for  the  emergency.  The  occa- 
sion is  one  that  calls  for  every  risk  short  of  the  final  one  that 
man  can  encounter.  My  mind  is  made  up,  should  wind  and 
ice  at  all  point  to  its  successful  accomplishment,  to  try  the 
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thing  with  Hans.  Hans  is  completely  subject  to  my  will, 
careful  and  attached  to  me,  and  by  temperament  daring  and 
adventurous. 

"Counting  my  greatest  possible  number  of  dogs,  we  have 
but  five  at  all  to  be  depended  on,  and  these  far  from  being  in 
condition  for  the  journey.  Toodla,  Jenny, — at  this  moment 
officiating  as  wet-nurse, — and  Rhina,  are  the  relics  of  my 
South  Greenland  teams;  little  Whitey  is  the  solitary  New- 
foundlander; one  big  yellow  and  one  feeble  little  black,  all 
that  are  left  of  the  powerful  recruits  we  obtained  from  our 
Esquimaux  brethren. 

"It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  attempt  a  dog-trot  of  near  one 
hundred  miles,  where  your  dogs  may  drop  at  any  moment, 
and  leave  you  without  protection  from  fifty  degrees  below 
zero.  As  to  riding,  I  do  not  look  to  it:  we  must  run  along- 
side of  the  sledge,  as  we  do  on  shorter  journeys.  Our  dogs 
cannot  carry  more  than  our  scanty  provisions,  our  sleeping- 
bags  and  guns. 

"At  home  one  would  fear  to  encounter  such  hoop-spined, 
spitting,  snarling  beasts  as  the  Esquimaux  dogs  of  Peabody 
Bay.  But,  wolves  as  they  are,  they  are  far  from  dangerous: 
the  slightest  appearance  of  a  missile  or  cudgel  subdues  them 
at  once.  Indispensable  to  the  very  life  of  their  masters,  they 
are  treated,  of  course,  with  studied  care  and  kindness;  but 
they  are  taught  from  the  earliest  days  of  puppy-life  a  savory 
fear  that  makes  them  altogether  safe  companions  even  for 
the  children.  But  they  are  absolutely  ravenous  of  every 
thing  below  the  human  grade.  Old  Yellow,  who  goes  about 
with  arched  back,  gliding  through  the  darkness  more  like  a 
hyena  than  a  dog,  made  a  pounce  the  other  day  as  I  was 
feeding  Jenny,  and,  almost  before  I  could  turn,  had  gobbled 
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down  one  of  her  pups.  As  none  of  the  litter  will  ever  be  of 
sledging  use,  I  have  taken  the  hint,  and  refreshed  Old  Yel- 
low with  a  daily  morning  puppy.  The  two  last  of  the  fam- 
ily, who  will  then,  I  hope,  be  tolerably  milk-fed,  I  shall  re- 
serve for  my  own  eating. 

"January  14,  Sunday. — Our  sick  are  about  the  same;  Wil- 
son, Brooks,  Morton,  McGary,  and  Riley  unserviceable,  Dr. 
Hayes  getting  better  rapidly.  How  grateful  I  ought  to  be 
that  I,  the  weakling  of  a  year  ago,  am  a  well  and  helping 
man! 

"At  noonday,  in  spite  of  the  mist,  I  can  see  the  horizon 
gap  of  Charlotte  Wood  Fiord,  between  Bessie  Mountain  and 
the  other  hills  to  the  southeast,  growing  lighter;  its  twilight 
is  decidedly  less  doubtful.  In  four  or  five  days  we  will  have 
our  noonday  sun  not  more  than  eight  degrees  below  the  hori- 
zon. This  depression,  which  was  Parry's  lowest,  enabled 
him  by  turning  the  paper  toward  the  south  to  read  diamond 
type.  We  are  looking  forward  to  this  more  penumbral  dark- 
ness as  an  era.  It  has  now  been  fifty-two  days  since  we 
could  read  such  type,  even  after  climbing  the  dreary  hills. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-four  days  with  the  sun  below  the 
horizon!  One  hundred  and  forty  before  he  reaches  the 
rocky  shadowing  of  our  brig! 

"I  found  an  overlooked  godsend  this  morning, — a  bear's 
head,  put  away  for  a  specimen,  but  completely  frozen. 
There  is  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  meat  adhering  to  it, 
and  I  serve  it  out  raw  to  Brooks,  Wilson,  and  Riley. 

"I  do  not  know  that  my  journal  anywhere  mentions  our 
habituation  to  raw  meats,  nor  does  it  dwell  upon  their  strange 
adaptation  to  scorbutic  disease.  Our  journeys  have  taught 
us  the  wisdom  of  the  Esquimaux  appetite,  and  there  are  few 
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among  us  who  do  not  relish  a  slice  of  raw  blubber  or  a  chunk 
of  frozen  walrus-beef.  The  liver  of  a  walrus  (awuktanuk) 
eaten  with  little  slices  of  his  fat, — of  a  verity  it  is  a  delicious 
morsel.  Fire  would  ruin  the  curt,  pithy  expression  of 
vitality  which  belongs  to  its  uncooked  juices.  Charles 
Lamb's  roast-pig  was  nothing  to  awuktanuk.  I  wonder  that 
raw  beef  is  not  eaten  at  home.  Deprived  of  extraneous 
fibre,  it  is  neither  indigestible  nor  difficult  to  masticate. 
With  acids  and  condiments,  it  makes  a  salad  which  an  edu- 
cated palate  cannot  help  relishing;  and  as  a  powerful  and 
condensed  heat-making  and  anti-scorbutic  food  it  has  no 
rival. 

"I  make  this  last  broad  assertion  after  carefully  testing  its 
truth.  The  natives  of  South  Greenland  prepare  themselves 
for  a  long  journey  in  the  cold  by  a  course  of  frozen  seal. 
At  Upernavik  they  do  the  same  with  the  narwhal,  which  is 
thought  more  heat-making  than  the  seal;  while  the  bear,  to 
use  their  own  expression,  is  'stronger  travel  than  all.' 

"In  Smith's  Sound,  where  the  use  of  raw  meat  seems  al- 
most inevitable  from  the  modes  of  living  of  the  people,  wal- 
rus holds  the  first  rank.  Certainly  this  pachyderm,  whose 
finely-condensed  tissue  and  delicately-permeating  fat — oh! 
call  it  not  blubber — assimilate  it  to  the  ox,  is  beyond  all 
others,  and  is  the  very  best  fuel  a  man  can  swallow.  It  be- 
came our  constant  companion  whenever  we  could  get  it;  and 
a  frozen  liver  upon  our  sledge  was  valued  far  above  the  same 
weight  of  pemmican.  Now  as  I  write,  short  of  all  meat, 
without  an  ounce  of  walrus  for  sick  or  sound,  my  thoughts 
recall  the  frost-tempered  junks  of  this  pachydermoid  am- 
phibion  as  the  highest  of  longed-for  luxuries. 

"My  plans  for  sledging,  simple  as  I  once  thought  them, 
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and  simple  certainly  as  compared  with  those  of  the  English 
parties,  have  completely  changed.  Give  me  an  eight-pound 
reindeer-fur  bag  to  sleep  in,  an  Esquimaux  lamp  with  a  lump 
of  moss,  a  sheet-iron  snow-melter  or  a  copper  soup-pot,  with 
a  tin  cylinder  to  slip  over  it  and  defend  it  from  the  wind,  a 
good  piece  de  resistance  of  raw  walrus-beef ;  and  I  want 
nothing  more  for  a  long  journey,  if  the  thermometer  will 
keep  itself  as  high  as  minus  30°.  Give  me  a  bear-skin  bag 
and  coffee  to  boot;  and  with  the  clothes  on  my  back  I  am 
ready  for  minus  60°, — but  no  wind. 

"The  programme  runs  after  this  fashion.  Keep  the  blood 
in  motion,  without  loitering  on  the  march:  and  for  the  halt, 
raise  a  snow-house ;  or,  if  the  snow  lie  scant  or  impracticable, 
ensconce  yourself  in  a  burrow  or  under  the  hospitable  lee  of 
an  inclined  hummock-slab.  The  outside  fat  of  your  walrus 
sustains  your  little  moss  fire:  its  frozen  slices  give  you  bread, 
its  frozen  blubber  gives  you  butter,  its  scrag  ends  make  the 
soup.  The  snow  supplies  you  with  water;  and  when  you  are 
ambitious  of  coffee  there  is  a  bagful  stowed  away  in  your 
boot.  Spread  out  your  bear  bag,  your  only  heavy  movable ; 
stuff  your  reindeer  bag  inside,  hang  your  boots  up  outside, 
take  a  blade  of  bone,  and  scrape  off  all  the  ice  from  your 
furs.  Now  crawl  in,  the  whole  party  of  you,  feet  foremost; 
draw  the  top  of  your  dormitory  close,  heading  to  leeward. 
Fancy  yourself  in  Sybaris ;  and,  if  you  are  only  tired  enough, 
you  may  sleep — like  St.  Lawrence  on  his  gridiron,  or  even  a 
trifle  better. 

"January  16,  Tuesday. — Again  the  strange  phenomena  of 
the  southeast  winds.  The  late  changes  of  the  barometer 
ushered  them  in,  and  all  hands  are  astir  with  their  novel  in- 
fluences.   With  minus  16°  outside,  our  cabin  ceiling  distils 
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dirty  drops  of  water,  our  beds  become  doubly  damp,  and 
our  stove  oppressive.  We  are  vastly  more  comfortable,  and 
therefore  more  healthy,  below  hatches,  when  it  is  at  — 60° 
on  deck  than  when  it  rises  above  — 30°.  The  mean  heat  of 
our  room  since  the  return  of  the  party  is,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
determined,  +48°. 

"The  sick  generally  are  about  the  same;  but  Wilson  has 
symptoms  showing  themselves,  that  fill  me  with  distress. 
The  state  of  things  on  board  begins  to  press  upon  me  per- 
sonally; but  by  sleeping  day-hours  I  manage  well  enough. 
Hans,  Ohlsen,  and  myself  are  the  only  three  sound  men  of 
the  organized  company. 

"January  17,  Wednesday. — There  is  no  evading  it  any 
longer:  it  has  been  evident  for  the  past  ten  days  that  the 
'present  state  of  things  cannot  last.'  We  require  meat,  and 
cannot  get  along  without  it.  Our  sick  have  finished  the 
bear's  head,  and  are  now  eating  the  condemned  abscessed 
liver  of  the  animal,  including  some  intestines  that  were  not 
given  to  the  dogs.  We  have  about  three  days'  allowance; 
thin  chips  of  raw  frozen  meat,  not  exceeding  four  ounces  in 
weight  for  each  man  per  diem.  Our  poor  fellows  eat  it  with 
zest;  but  it  is  lamentably  little. 

"Although  I  was  unsuccessful  in  my  last  attempt  to  reach 
the  huts  with  the  dogs,  I  am  far  from  sure  that  with  a  proper 
equipment  it  could  not  be  managed  by  walking.  The  thought 
weighs  upon  me.  A  foot-travel  does  not  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  my  comrades ;  and  at  first  sight  the  idea  of  making 
for  a  point  seventy- five  miles  by  the  shortest  line  from  our 
brig,  with  this  awfully  cold  darkness  on,  is  gloomy  enough. 

"But  I  propose  walking  at  first  only  as  far  as  the  broken 
hut  at  Anoatok,  (the  *  wind-loved  spot,')  and  giving  our  poor 
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dogs  a  chance  of  refreshing  there.  After  this,  Hans  and 
myself  will  force  them  forward  as  far  as  we  can,  with  noth- 
ing but  our  sleeping-gear,  and  spend  the  second  night  where- 
ever  they  happen  to  break  down.  After  that,  we  can  manage 
the  rest  of  the  journey  without  any  luggage  but  our  personal 
clothing. 

"It  seems  hard  to  sacrifice  the  dogs,  not  to  speak  of  the 
rest  of  the  party;  but  the  necessity  is  too  palpable  and 
urgent.  As  we  are  now,  a  very  few  deaths  would  break  us 
up  entirely.  Still,  the  emergency  would  not  move  me  if  I 
did  not  feel,  after  careful,  painful  thought,  that  the  thing  can 
be  accomplished.  If  by  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Ruler  it 
should  prove  successful,  the  result  will  secure  the  safety  of 
all  hands.  No  one  knows  as  yet  of  my  intention  except  Hans 
himself.  I  am  quietly  preparing  a  special  outfit,  and  will 
leave  with  the  first  return  of  moonlight. 

"McGary,  my  relief,  calls  me:  he  has  foraged  out  some 
raw  cabbage  and  spiced  it  up  with  curry-powder,  our  only 
remaining  pepper.  This,  with  a  piece  of  corn-bread, — no 
bad  article  either, — he  wants  me  to  share  with  him.  True 
to  my  old-times  habitude,  I  hasten  to  the  cabbage, — cold 
roast-beef,  Worcester  sauce,  a  head  of  endive,  and  a  bottle — 
not  one  drop  less — of  Preston  ale  (I  never  drink  any  other). 
McGary,  'bring  on  de  beans  1' 

"January  18,  Thursday,  midnight. — ^Wind  howling  on 
deck, — a  number  nine  gale,  a  warm  southeaster  directly  from 
the  land.  The  mean  temperature  of  this  wind  is  — 20°. 
Warm  as  this  may  seem,  our  experience  has  taught  us  to  pre- 
fer — 40°  with  a  calm  to  — 10°  with  a  gale  in  the  face. 

"If  we  only  had  daylight,  I  should  start  as  soon  as  the 
present  wind  subsides,  counting  on  a  three  days'  intermission 
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of  atmospheric  disturbance.  But  we  have  no  moon,  and  it 
is  too  dark  to  go  tumbling  about  over  the  squeezed  ice.  I 
must  wait. 

"I  alluded  yesterday  to  my  special  equipment.  Let  me 
imagine  myself  explaining  to  the  tea-table  this  evening's 
outfit,  promise  and  purposes. 

I.  Itinerary. — From  brig  Advance,  Rensselaer  Harbor,  to 
the  Esquimaux  huts  of  Etah  Bay,  following  the  line  of  ice- 
travel  close  along  the  coast: — 


1.  From  brig  to  Ten-mile  Ravine   10  miles 

2.  From  Ten-mile  Ravine  to  Basalt  Camp   6  " 

3.  From  Basalt  Camp  to  Helen  River   10  " 

4.  Helen's  River  to  Devil's  Jaws  (off  Godsend  Island)  9  " 

5.  Godsend  Island  to  Anoatok  and  Hummock  Pass  ....  7  " 

6.  Hummock  Pass  to  Refuge  Inlet   7  " 

7.  Refuge  Inlet  to  Cape  Hatherton   8  " 

8.  Cape  Hatherton  to  Second  Hummock  Pass    12  " 

9.  Across  Second  Pass  to  south  end  of  Littleton  Island  . .  8  " 

10.  South  end  of  Littleton  Island  to  Point  Salvation  ....  2  " 

11.  Point  Salvation  to  Esquimaux  huts   12  " 


Total  travel  in  miles   91  miles. 


IL  Temperature, — Mean,  about  — 45°.  Range  — 40°  to 
—60°. 

III.  Resources. — Five  half-starved  dogs;  Hans  Cristian, 
Dr.  Kane,  a  light  sledge,  and  outfit. 

IV.  Outfit. — To  encounter  broken  ice  in  the  midst  of  dark- 
ness and  at  a  temperature  destructive  to  life,  every  thing  de- 
pends upon  your  sledge.  Should  it  break  down,  you  might 
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as  well  break  your  own  leg:  there  is  no  hope  for  you.  Our 
sledge  then  is  made  of  well-tried  oak,  dovetailed  into  a  run- 
ner shod  with  iron.  No  metal  is  used  besides,  except  the 
screws  and  rivets  which  confine  the  sledge  to  its  runners.  In 
this  intense  cold,  iron  snaps  like  glass,  and  no  immovable  or 
rigidly-fastened  wood-work  would  stand  for  a  moment  the 
fierce  concussions  of  the  drive.  Every  thing  is  put  together 
with  lashings  of  seal-skin,  and  the  whole  fabric  is  the  skele- 
ton framework  of  a  sledge  as  flexible  as  a  lady's  work-basket, 
and  weighing  only  forty  pounds.  On  this  we  fasten  a 
sacking-bottom  of  canvas,  tightly  stretched,  like  its  namesake 
of  the  four-post  bedstead,  around  the  margin.  We  call  this 
ticking  the  apron  and  cover;  the  apron  being  a  flap  of  sixteen 
inches  high,  surrounding  the  cover,  and  either  hanging  loose 
at  its  sides  like  a  valance,  or  laced  up  down  the  middle. 
Into  this  apron  and  cover  you  pack  your  cargo,  the  less  of  it 
the  better;  and  then  lace  and  lash  the  whole  securely  together. 

V.  The  cargo  may  consist  of: — 1,  a  blanket-bag  of  fur, 
if  you  can  get  it;  but  on  our  present  sleigh-ride,  buffalo  be- 
ing too  heavy  and  our  reindeer-skins  all  destroyed  by  wet,  I 
take  an  eider-down  coverlet,  adding — 2,  a  pillow  stuff'ed  with 
straw  or  shavings,  to  be  placed  under  the  small  of  the  back 
while  sleeping;  3,  an  extra  pair  of  boots;  and,  4,  a  snow-saw. 

"Superadd  to  these  the  ancient  soup-pot,  our  soapstone 
kollopsut,  one  Esquimaux  lamp,  one  lump  of  moss,  one  cup, 
and  a  tinder-box;  all  these  for  the  kitchen; — a  roll  of  frozen 
meat-biscuit,  some  frozen  lady-fingers  of  raw  hashed  fox,  a 
small  bag  of  coff'ee,  and  twenty-four  pieces  of  hard  tack, 
(ship's  bread,)  for  the  larder; — our  fire-arms,  and  no  less 
essential  ice-poles: — all  these,  no  more  nor  less,  and  you 
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have  the  entirety  of  our  outfit, — the  means  wherewith  we  are 
to  track  this  icy  labyrinth,  under  a  frozen  sky,  for  an  uncer- 
tain asylum  some  ninety-one  miles  off. 

"In  general,  eight  powerful  wolf-like  dogs  will  draw  such 
a  cargo  like  the  wind: — I  have  but  four  wretched  animals, 
who  can  hardly  drag  themselves. 

"The  clothing  or  personal  outfit  demands  the  nicest  study 
of  experience.  Except  a  spare  pair  of  boots,  it  is  all  upon 
the  back.  It  requires  the  energies  of  tyrant  custom  to  dis- 
cipline a  traveller  into  comfort  under  these  Smith  Sound 
temperatures;  and,  let  him  dress  as  he  may,  his  drill  will 
avail  but  little  unless  he  has  a  windless  atmosphere  without 
and  a  heat-creating  body  within. 

"Rightly  clad,  he  is  a  lump  of  deformity  waddling  over 
the  ice,  unpicturesque,  uncouth,  and  seemingly  helpless.  It 
is  only  when  you  meet  him  covered  with  rime,  his  face  peer- 
ing from  an  icy  halo,  his  beard  glued  with  frozen  respiration, 
that  you  look  with  intelligent  appreciation  on  his  many- 
coated  panoply  against  King  Death. 

"The  Smith's  Straits  fox-skin  jumper,  or  kapetah,  is  a 
closed  shirt,  fitting  very  loosely  to  the  person,  but  adapted  to 
the  head  and  neck  by  an  almost  air-tight  hood,  the  nessak. 
The  kapetah  is  put  on  from  below;  the  arms  of  the  man  pass 
through  the  arms  of  the  garment,  and  the  head  rises  through  a 
slit  at  the  top:  around  this  slit  comes  up  the  hood.  It  is 
passed  over  the  head  from  behind  and  made  to  embrace  the 
face  and  forehead.  Underneath  the  kapetah  is  a  similar 
garment,  but  destitute  of  the  hood,  which  is  put  on  as  we  do 
an  inner  shirt.  It  is  made  of  bird-skins  chewed  in  the  mouth 
by  the  women  till  they  are  perfectly  soft,  and  it  is  worn  with 
this  unequalled  down  next  the  body.  More  than  five  hun- 
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dred  auks  have  been  known  to  contribute  to  a  garment  of  this 
description. 

"So  far  the  bust  and  upper  limbs.  The  lower  extremities 
are  guarded  by  a  pair  of  bear-skin  breeches,  the  nannooke, 
— the  characteristic  and  national  vestiture  of  this  strange 
people.  They  are  literal  copies,  and  in  one  sense  fac-similes, 
of  the  courtly  knee-buckled  ones  of  our  grandfathers,  but  not 
rising  above  the  crests  of  the  pelvis,  thus  leaving  exposed 
those  parts  which  in  civilized  countries  are  shielded  most 
carefully. 

"I  regard  these  strange  and  apparently-inconvenient  ar- 
ticles of  dress  as  unique.  They  compressed  the  muscles, 
which  they  affected  to  cover,  in  a  manner  so  ungrandisonian 
that  I  leave  a  special  description  of  their  structure  to  my 
note-book. 

"The  foot-gear  consists  of  a  bird-skin  short  sock,  with  a 
padding  of  grass  nicely  distributed  over  the  sole.  Outside  of 
this  comes  a  bear-skin  leg,  sewed  with  great  skill  to  the 
natural  sole  of  the  plantigrade,  and  abundantly  wadded 
about  the  foot  with  dry  non-conducting  straw. 

"When  this  simple  wardrobe  is  fully  adjusted  to  the  per- 
son, we  understand  something  of  the  wonderful  endurance  of 
these  Arctic  primates.  Wrangell  called  the  Jacuti  iron  men, 
because  they  slept  at  — 50°  opposite  the  fire,  with  their  backs 
exposed.  Now,  they  of  Smith's  Sound  have  always  an  un- 
covered space  between  the  waistband  of  the  nannooke  and 
the  kapetah.  To  bend  forward  exposes  the  back  to  partial 
nudity;  and,  no  matter  what  the  attitude,  the  entire  chest  is 
open  to  the  atmosphere  from  below.  Yet  in  this  well- 
ventilated  costume  the  man  will  sleep  upon  his  sledge  with 
the  atmosphere  93"^  below  our  freezing-point. 
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"The  only  additional  articles  of  dress  are  a  fox's  tail,  held 
between  the  teeth  to  protect  the  nose  in  a  wind,  and  mitts  of 
seal-skin  well  wadded  with  sledge-straw. 

"When  I  saw  Kalutunah,  who  guided  the  return-party  to 
the  brig  from  Tesseusak,  the  temperature  was  below  — 50°. 
He  was  standing  in  the  open  air,  comfortably  scratching  his 
naked  skin,  ready  for  a  second  journey;  which,  in  efTect,  he 
made  eight  hours  afterward. 

"We — I  mean  our  party  of  American  hyperboreans — are 
mere  carpet-knights  aside  of  these  indomitable  savages.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us  to  follow  their  guidance  in  matters  of 
Arctic  craft;  but  we  have  to  add  a  host  of  European  ap- 
pendages to  their  out-door  clothing. 

"Imagine  me,  then,  externally  clad  as  I  have  described, 
but  with  furs  and  woollens  layer  upon  layer  inside,  like  the 
shards  of  an  artichoke,  till  I  am  rounded  into  absolute  obes- 
ity. Without  all  this,  I  cannot  keep  up  my  circulation  on  a 
sledge;  nor  indeed  without  active  exercise,  if  the  ther- 
mometer is  below  — 54°,  the  lowest  at  which  I  have  taken  the 
floes.  I  have  to  run  occasionally,  or  I  should  succumb  to 
the  cold." 

So  much  for  my  resources  of  travel,  as  I  have  thrown 
them  together  from  different  pages  of  my  journal.  The 
apparent  levity  with  which  I  have  detailed  them  seems  out 
of  keeping  with  the  date  under  which  they  stand.  In  truth, 
I  was  in  no  mirthful  humor  at  any  time  during  the  month  of 
January.  I  had  a  grave  office  to  perform,  and  under  grave 
responsibilities;  and  I  had  measured  them  well.  I  come 
back,  after  this  long  digression,  to  my  daily  record  of 
anxieties : — 

"January  19,  Friday. — The  declining  tides  allow  the  ice 
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beneath  the  ship  to  take  the  ground  at  low-water.  This 
occasions,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  upheaval  and  some 
change  of  position  along  the  ice-tables  in  which  we  are 
cradled.  Mr.  Ohlsen  reports  a  bending  of  our  cross-beams 
of  six  inches,  showing  that  the  pressure  is  becoming  danger- 
ous. Any  thing  like  leakage  would  be  disastrous  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  party.  Our  cabin-floor,  however, 
was  so  elevated  by  our  carpenter's  work  of  last  fall  that  it 
could  not  be  flooded  more  than  six  inches;  and  I  hope  that 
the  under-bottom  ice  exceeds  that  height.  At  any  rate  we 
can  do  nothing,  but  must  await  the  movements  of  the  floe. 
March  is  to  be  our  critical  month. 

"George  Whipple  shows  swelled  legs  and  other  symptoms 
of  the  enemy;  Riley  continues  better;  Brooks  weak,  but  hold- 
ing his  ground;  Wilson  no  better;  if  any  thing,  worse.  I  am 
myself  so  disabled  in  the  joints  as  to  be  entirely  unfit  to  at- 
tend to  the  traps  or  do  any  work.  I  shall  try  the  vapor-bath 
and  sweat,  Indian  fashion. 

"January  21,  Sunday. — We  have  been  using  up  our  tar- 
laid  hemp  hawsers  for  nearly  a  week,  by  way  of  eking  out 
our  firewood,  and  have  reduced  our  consumption  of  pitch- 
pine  to  thirty-nine  pounds  a  day.  But  the  fine  particles  of 
soot  throughout  the  room  have  aff'ected  the  lungs  of  the  sick 
so  much  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  it  up.  I  am  now  try- 
ing the  Manilla;  but  it  consumes  too  rapidly:  with  care  we 
may  make  something  of  it. 

"March  21,  Wednesday. — On  this  day  one  year  ago  Mr. 
Brooks  and  his  party  were  frozen  up  in  the  hummocks.  The 
habit  of  comparing  the  condition  of  two  periods,  of  balancing 
the  thoughts  and  hopes  of  one  with  the  realized  experience 
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of  the  other,  seems  to  me  a  very  unprofitable  one.  It  inter- 
feres with  the  practical  executive  spirit  of  a  man,  to  mix  a 
bright  and  happy  past  with  a  dim  and  doubtful  present. 
It's  a  maudlin  piece  of  work  at  best,  and  I'll  none  of  it. 

"But  listen  to  poor  Brooks  there,  talking.  He  is  sitting 
up,  congratulating  himself  that  he  can  nearly  straighten  his 
worst  leg.  'Well,  Mr.  Ohlsen,  I  thought  we  would  never  get 
through  them  hummocks.  You  know  we  unloaded  three 
times;  now,  I  would  not  say  it  then,  but  seeing  I  am  down  I'll 
tell  you.  When  we  laid  down  the  last  pemmican-case,  I 
went  behind  the  ice,  and  don't  remember  nothing  till  Peter- 
sen called  me  into  the  tent.  I  think  I  must  have  strained 
something,  and  gone  off  like  in  a  kind  of  fit.' 

"Ohlsen,  who  is  as  self-absorbed  a  man  as  I  ever  knew, 
replies  by  stating  that  his  boots  pinched  him;  to  which  poor 
Brooks,  never  dwelling  long  on  his  own  troubles,  says  in  a 
quiet,  soliloquizing  way,  'Yes,  and  Baker's  boots  pinched 
him  too;  but  it  wasn't  the  boots,  but  the  killing  cold  outside 
of  them.  There  was  Pierre:  his  boots  were  moccasins,  with 
deer-skin  foot-rags,  but  he  died  of  cold  for  all  that;  and 
there's  Mr.  Wilson  and  me,  both  hanging  on  in  neither  one 
way  nor  t'other:  it's  a  question  which  of  us  lasts  the  longest.' 
McGary,  another  bedridden,  but  convalescent,  I  hope,  here 
raises  himself  on  his  elbows  and  checks  Brooks  for  being  so 
down  in  the  mouth;  and  Brooks,  after  a  growling  rejoinder, 
improves  his  merry  reminiscences  by  turning  to  me. 

"  'Captain  Kane,  five  nights  to  come  one  year,  you  came 
in  upon  four  of  us  down  as  flat  as  flounders.  I  didn't  look  at 
your  boots,  but  I  know  you  wore  Esquimaux  ones.  It  was  a 
hard  walk  for  you,  the  greatest  thing  I  ever  heard  tell  of; 
but' — here  he  begins  to  soliloquize — 'Baker's  dead,  Pierre's 
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dead,  and  Wilson  and  I — .'  *Shut  up,  Brooks!  shut  up!'  I 
broke  in,  whispering  across  the  boards  that  separated  our 
blankets;  'you  will  make  the  patients  uncomfortable.'  But 
no:  the  old  times  were  strong  upon  him;  he  did  not  speak 
loud,  but  he  caught  me  by  both  hands,  and  said,  in  his  low 
bass,  quiet  tones,  'Doctor,  you  cried  when  you  saw  us,  and 
didn't  pull  up  till  we  jabbed  the  stopper  down  the  whiskey- 
tin  and  gave  you  a  tot  of  it.' 

"The  general  tone  of  the  conversation  around  is  like  this 
specimen.  I  am  glad  to  hear  my  shipmates  talking  together 
again,  for  we  have  of  late  been  silent.  The  last  year's  battle 
commenced  at  this  time  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  natural  the  men 
should  recall  it.  Had  I  succeeded  in  pushing  my  party 
across  the  bay,  our  success  would  have  been  unequalled;  it 
was  the  true  plan,  the  best-conceived,  and  in  fact  the  only  one 
by  which,  after  the  death  of  my  dogs,  I  could  hope  to  carry 
on  the  search.  The  temperatures  were  frightful,  — 40°  to  — 
56° ;  but  my  experience  of  last  year  on  the  rescue-party, 
where  we  travelled  eighty  miles  in  sixty  odd  hours,  almost 
without  a  halt,  yet  without  a  frost-bite,  shows  that  such  tem- 
peratures are  no  obstacle  to  travel,  provided  you  have  the 
necessary  practical  knowledge  of  the  equipment  and  conduct 
of  your  party.  I  firmly  believe  that  no  natural  cold  as  yet 
known  can  arrest  travel.  The  whole  story  of  this  winter 
illustrates  it.  I  have  both  sledged  and  walked  sixty  and  sev- 
enty miles  over  the  roughest  ice,  in  repeated  journeys,  at 
fifty  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  two  parties  from  the  south 
reached  our  brig  in  the  dead  of  winter,  after  being  exposed 
for  three  hundred  miles  to  the  same  horrible  cold. 

"The  day  has  been  beautifully  clear,  and  so  mild  that  our 
mid-day  thermometers  gave  but  7°.    This  bears  badly  upon 
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the  desertion  of  Godfrey,  for  the  probabilities  are  that  he 
will  find  Hans's  buffalo-robe  at  the  hut,  and  thus  sleep  and 
be  refreshed.  In  that  case,  he  can  easily  reach  the  Esqui- 
maux of  Etah  Bay,  and  may  as  easily  seize  upon  the  sledge- 
dogs,  rifle,  and  trading-articles.  The  consequences  of  such 
an  act  would  be  very  disastrous;  nearly  all  my  hopes  of  lift- 
ing the  sick,  and  therefore  of  escaping  in  boats  to  the  south, 
rest  upon  these  dogs.  By  them  only  can  we  hunt  bear  and 
early  seal,  or  rapidly  transport  ourselves  to  the  tide-holes 
(polynia)  of  the  spring,  where  we  can  add  water-fowl  to  our 
game-list.  I  am  entirely  without  a  remedy.  We  cannot 
pursue  him,  nor  could  we  have  well  prevented  his  escape;  it 
is  the  most  culpable  desertion  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of. 
Bonsall,  Petersen,  and  myself  are  the  only  men  now  on  board 
who  can  work  for  the  rest.  Save  the  warnings  of  a  secret 
trouble,  the  fox  gnawing  under  the  jacket,  I  do  better  than  the 
rest;  but  I  bear  my  fox.  Bonsall  is  evidently  more  dis- 
abled. 

"March  22,  Thursday. — Petersen's  ptarmigan  are  all  gone, 
(five  of  them),  and  of  the  rabbit  but  two  rations  of  eight 
ounces  each  remain.  We  three,  Bonsall,  Petersen,  and  my- 
self, have  made  up  our  minds  to  walk  up  Mary  River  Ravine 
until  we  reach  the  deer-plains,  and  there  separate  and  close  in 
upon  them.  To-day  is  therefore  a  busy  one,  for  we  must 
prepare  beforehand  the  entire  daily  requirements  of  the  sick: 
the  ice  for  melting  water  must  be  cut  in  blocks  and  laid  near 
the  stove;  the  wood,  of  which  it  requires  one  entire  day  to 
tear  enough  out  for  two  days,  must  be  chopped  and  piled 
within  arm-reach;  the  bread  must  be  cooked  and  the  pro- 
visions arranged,  before  we  can  leave  our  comrades.  When 
we  three  leave  the  brig,  there  will  not  be  a  single  able  man 
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on  board.  McGary  is  able  to  leave  his  bed  and  stump  about 
a  little;  but  this  is  all.  Need  the  dear  home-folks,  who 
may  some  day  read  this,  wonder  that  I  am  a  little  careworn, 
and  that  I  leave  the  brig  with  reluctance?  Of  we  three 
God-supported  men,  each  has  his  own  heavy  load  of  scurvy. 

"March  23,  Friday. — ^We  started  this  morning,  over- 
worked and  limping,  rather  as  men  ending  a  journey  than  be- 
ginning one.  After  four  hours  of  forced  walking,  we 
reached  the  reindeer  feeding-grounds,  but  were  too  late:  the 
animals  had  left  at  least  two  hours  before  our  arrival.  An 
extensive  rolling  country,  rather  a  lacustrine  plain  than  a 
true  plateau,  was  covered  with  traces  of  life.  The  snow  had 
been  turned  up  in  patches  of  four  or  five  yards  in  diameter, 
by  the  hoofs  of  the  reindeer,  over  areas  of  twenty  or  fifty 
acres.  The  extensive  levels  were  studded  with  them;  and 
wherever  we  examined  the  ground-surface  it  was  covered 
with  grasses  and  destitute  of  lichens.  We  scouted  it  over  the 
protruding  syenites,  and  found  a  couple  of  ptarmigan  and 
three  hares:  these  we  secured. 

"Our  little  party  reached  the  brig  in  the  evening,  after  a 
walk  over  a  heavy  snow-lined  country  of  thirty  miles. 
Nevertheless,  I  had  a  walk  full  of  instructive  material.  The 
frozen  channel  of  Mary  River  abounds  in  noble  sections  and 
scenes  of  splendid  wildness  and  desolation.  I  am  too  tired 
to  epitomize  here  my  note-book's  record;  but  I  may  say  that 
the  opportunity  which  I  had  to-day  of  comparing  the  terrace 
and  boulder  lines  of  Mary  River  and  Charlotte  Wood  Fiord 
enables  me  to  assert  positively  the  interesting  fact  of  a  secular 
elevation  of  the  crust,  commencing  at  some  as  yet  undeter- 
mined point  north  of  76°,  and  continuing  to  the  Great  Glacier 
and  the  high  northern  latitudes  of  Grinnell  Land.    This  ele- 
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vation,  as  connected  with  the  equally  well-sustained  depres- 
sion of  the  Greenland  coast  south  of  Kingatok,  is  in  interest- 
ing keeping  with  the  same  undulating  alternation  on  the 
Scandinavian  side.  Certainly  there  seems  to  be  in  the  locali- 
ties of  these  elevated  and  depressed  areas  a  systematic  com- 
pensation. 

"I  counted  to-day  forty-one  distinct  ledges  or  shelves  of 
terrace  embraced  between  our  water-line  and  the  syenitic 
ridges  through  which  Mary  River  forces  itself.  These 
shelves,  though  sometimes  merged  into  each  other,  presented 
distinct  and  recognisable  embankments  or  escarps  of  eleva- 
tion. Their  surfaces  were  at  a  nearly  uniform  inclination  of 
descent  of  5°,  and  their  breadth  either  twelve,  twenty-four, 
thirty-six,  or  some  other  multiple  of  twelve  paces.  This  im- 
posing series  of  ledges  carried  you  in  forty-one  gigantic  steps 
to  an  elevation  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet;  and,  as  the 
first  rudiments  of  these  ancient  beaches  left  the  granites  which 
had  once  formed  the  barrier  sea-coast,  you  could  trace  them 
passing  from  drift-strewn  rocky  barricades  to  cleanly-defined 
and  gracefully-curved  shelves  of  shingle  and  pebbles.  I 
have  studies  of  these  terraced  beaches  at  various  points  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Greenland.  They  are  more  imposing 
and  on  a  larger  scale  than  those  of  Wellington  Channel, 
which  are  now  regarded  by  geologists  as  indicative  of  secular 
uplift  of  coast.  As  these  strange  structures  wound  in  long 
spirals  around  the  headlands  of  the  fiords,  they  reminded  me 
of  the  parallel  roads  of  Glen  Roy, — a  comparison  which  I 
make  rather  from  general  resemblance  than  ascertained 
analogies  of  causes. 

"There  is  a  boulder  ten  miles  from  our  brig,  say  seven 
from  the  coast, — a  mass  of  rounded  syenite, — at  an  altitude 
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of  eleven  hundred  feet,  resting,  entirely  isolated,  upon  coarse 
sandstone:  its  cubical  contents  cannot  be  less  than  sixty  tons. 
Tired  as  I  am  by  this  hard  walk,  I  feel  that  it  has  rewarded 
me  well.  It  was  too  cold  for  the  pocket-sextant;  but  I  man- 
aged to  sketch  in  such  features  of  the  opposite  coast  as  were 
not  marked  in  our  charts  of  last  August.  I  had  a  full  view 
of  the  inland  glacier  throughout  a  linear  trend  of  twenty 
miles.  I  can  measure  the  profitless  non-observing  routine 
of  the  past  winter  by  my  joy  at  this  first  break-in  upon  its 
drudgery.  God  knows  I  had  laid  down  for  myself  much  ex- 
perimental observation,  and  some  lines  of  what  I  hoped 
would  be  valuable  travel  and  search;  but  I  am  thankful  that 
I  am  here,  able  to  empty  a  slop-bucket  or  rub  a  scurvied  leg. 

"My  people  had  done  well  during  my  absence,  and  wel- 
comed me  back  impressively. 

"March  24,  Saturday. — Our  yesterday's  ptarmigan  gave 
the  most  sick  a  raw  ration,  and  to-day  we  killed  a  second 
pair,  which  will  serve  them  for  to-morrow.  To  my  great 
joy,  they  seem  on  that  limited  allowance  to  hold  their  ground. 
I  am  the  only  man  now  who  scents  the  fresh  meat  without 
tasting  it.  I  actually  long  for  it,  but  am  obliged  to  give  way 
to  the  sick. 

"Yesterday's  walk  makes  my  scorbutized  muscles  very 
stiff.  I  went  through  my  routine  of  labor,  and,  as  usual  in 
this  strange  disease,  worked  off  my  stiffness  and  my  pain. 

"Bonsall  and  Petersen  are  now  woodmen,  preparing  our 
daily  fuel.  My  own  pleasant  duty  consists  in  chopping  from 
an  iceberg  six  half -bushel  bagfuls  of  frozen  water,  carrying 
it  to  the  brig  and  passing  it  through  the  scuttle  into  our  den ; 
in  emptying  by  three  several  jobs  some  twelve  to  fifteen 
bucketfuls  from  the  slop-barrel;  in  administering  both  as 
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nurse  and  physician  to  fourteen  sick  men ;  in  helping  to  pick 
eider-down  from  its  soil  as  material  for  boat-bedding;  in 
writing  this  wretched  daily  record,  eating  my  meals,  sleep- 
ing my  broken  sleeps,  anc(  f'^eling  that  the  days  pass  without 
congenial  occupation  or  improving  pursuit. 

"Hans  has  not  returned.  I  give  him  two  days  more  be- 
fore I  fall  in  with  the  opinion  which  some  seem  to  entertain, 
that  Godfrey  has  waylaid  or  seized  upon  his  sledge.  This 
wretched  man  has  been  the  very  bane  of  the  cruise.  My 
conscience  tells  me  that  almost  any  measure  against  him 
would  be  justifiable  as  a  relief  to  the  rest;  but  an  instinctive 
aversion  to  extreme  measures  binds  my  hands." 
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Herman  Melville  ^ 

I NOW  proposed  to  Toby  that  instead  of  rambling  about 
the  island,  exposing  ourselves  to  discovery  at  every  turn, 
we  should  select  some  place  as  our  fixed  abode  for  as 
long  a  period  as  our  food  should  hold  out,  build  ourselves  a 
comfortable  hut,  and  be  as  prudent  and  circumspect  as 
possible.  To  all  this  my  companion  assented,  and  we  at 
once  set  about  carrying  the  plan  into  execution. 

With  this  view,  after  exploring  without  success  a  little 
glen  near  us,  we  crossed  several  of  the  ridges  of  which  I 
have  before  spoken;  and  about  noon  found  ourselves  ascend- 
ing a  long  and  gradually  rising  slope,  but  still  without  having 
discovered  any  place  adapted  to  our  purpose.  I  chanced 
to  push  aside  a  branch,  and  by  so  doing  suddenly  disclosed 
to  my  view  a  scene  which  even  now  I  can  recall  with  all  the 
vividness  of  the  first  impression.  Had  a  glimpse  of  the 
gardens  of  Paradise  been  revealed  to  me  I  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  ravished  with  the  sight. 

iFrom  "Typee." 
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From  the  spot  where  I  lay  transfixed  with  surprise  and 
delight,  I  looked  straight  down  into  the  bosom  of  a  valley, 
which  swept  away  in  long  wavy  undulations  to  the  blue 
waters  in  the  distance.  Midway  towards  the  sea,  and  peer- 
ing here  and  there  amidst  the  foliage,  might  be  seen  the 
palmetto-thatched  houses  of  its  inhabitants  glistening  in  the 
sun  that  had  bleached  them  to  a  dazzling  whiteness.  The 
vale  was  more  than  three  leagues  in  length,  and  about  a  mile 
across  at  its  greatest  width. 

On  either  side  it  appeared  hemmed  in  by  steep  and  green 
acclivities,  which,  uniting  near  the  spot  where  I  lay,  formed 
an  abrupt  and  semicircular  termination  of  grassy  cliffs  and 
precipices  hundreds  of  feet  in  height,  over  which  flowed 
numberless  small  cascades.  But  the  crowning  beauty  of  the 
prospect  was  its  universal  verdure;  and  in  this  indeed  con- 
sists, I  believe,  the  peculiar  charm  of  every  Polynesian 
landscape.  Everywhere  below  me,  from  the  base  of  the 
precipice  upon  whose  very  verge  I  had  been  unconsciously 
reposing,  the  surface  of  the  vale  presented  a  mass  of  foliage, 
spread  with  such  rich  profusion  that  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  of  what  description  of  trees  it  consisted. 

But  perhaps  there  was  nothing  about  the  scenery  I  beheld 
more  impressive  than  those  silent  cascades,  whose  slender 
threads  of  water,  after  leaping  down  the  steep  cliffs,  were 
lost  amidst  the  rich  herbage  of  the  valley. 

Over  all  the  landscape  there  reigned  the  most  hushed  re- 
pose, which  I  almost  feared  to  break  lest,  like  the  enchanted 
gardens  in  the  fairy  tale,  a  single  syllable  might  dissolve 
the  spell.  For  a  long  time,  forgetful  alike  of  my  own  situa- 
tion, and  the  vicinity  of  my  still  slumbering  companion,  I 
remained  gazing  around  me,  hardly  able  to  comprehend  by 
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what  means  I  had  thus  suddenly  been  made  a  spectator  of 
such  a  scene.  Recovering  from  my  astonishment  at  the 
beautiful  scene  before  me,  I  quickly  awakened  Toby,  and 
informed  him  of  the  discovery  I  had  made.  Together  we 
now  repaired  to  the  border  of  the  precipice,  and  my  com- 
panion's admiration  was  equal  to  my  own.  A  little  reflec- 
tion, however,  abated  our  surprise  at  coming  so  unexpectedly 
upon  this  valley,  since  the  large  vales  of  Happar  and  Typee, 
lying  upon  this  side  of  Nukuheva,  and  extending  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  sea  towards  the  interior,  must 
necessarily  terminate  somewhere  about  this  point. 

The  question  now  was  as  to  which  of  those  two  places  we 
were  looking  down  upon.  Toby  insisted  that  it  was  the  abode 
of  the  Happars,  and  I  that  it  was  tenanted  by  their  enemies 
the  ferocious  Typees.  To  be  sure  I  was  not  entirely  con- 
vinced by  my  own  arguments,  but  Toby's  proposition  to 
descend  at  once  into  the  valley,  and  partake  of  the  hospitality 
of  its  inmates,  seemed  to  me  to  be  risking  so  much  upon  the 
strength  of  a  mere  supposition,  that  I  resolved  to  oppose  it 
until  we  had  more  evidence  to  proceed  upon. 

The  point  was  one  of  vital  importance,  as  the  natives  of 
Happar  were  not  only  at  peace  with  Nukuheva,  but  cultivated 
with  its  inhabitants  the  most  friendly  relations,  and  enjoyed 
besides  a  reputation  for  gentleness  and  humanity  which  led 
us  to  expect  from  them,  if  not  a  cordial  reception,  at  least 
a  shelter  during  the  short  period  we  should  remain  in  their 
territory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  name  of  Typee  struck  a  panic 
into  my  heart  which  I  did  not  attempt  to  disguise.  The 
thought  of  voluntarily  throwing  ourselves  into  the  hands  of 
these  cruel  savages,  seemed  to  me  an  act  of  mere  madness; 
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and  almost  equally  so  the  idea  of  venturing  into  the  valley, 
uncertain  by  which  of  these  two  tribes  it  was  inhabited. 
That  the  vale  at  our  feet  was  tenanted  by  one  of  them,  was 
a  point  that  appeared  to  us  past  all  doubt,  since  we  knew 
that  they  resided  in  this  quarter,  although  our  information 
did  not  enlighten  us  further. 

My  companion,  however,  incapable  of  resisting  the  tempt- 
ing prospect  which  the  place  held  out  of  an  abundant  supply 
of  food  and  other  means  of  enjoyment,  still  clung  to  his  own 
inconsiderate  view  of  the  subject,  nor  could  all  my  reasoning 
shake  it.  When  I  reminded  him  that  it  was  impossible  for 
either  of  us  to  know  anything  with  certainty,  and  when  I 
dwelt  upon  the  horrible  fate  we  should  encounter  were  we 
rashly  to  descend  into  the  valley,  and  discover  too  late  the 
error  we  had  committed,  he  replied  by  detailing  all  the  evils 
of  our  present  condition,  and  the  sufferings  we  must  undergo 
should  we  continue  to  remain  where  we  then  were. 

Anxious  to  draw  him  away  from  the  subject,  if  possible 
— ^for  I  saw  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  changing  his 
mind — I  directed  his  attention  to  a  long  bright  unwooded 
tract  of  land  which,  sweeping  down  from  the  elevations  in 
the  interior,  descended  into  the  valley  before  us.  I  then 
suggested  to  him  that  beyond  this  ridge  might  lie  a  capacious 
and  untenanted  valley,  abounding  with  all  manner  of  deli- 
cious fruits;  for  I  had  heard  that  there  were  several  such 
upon  the  island,  and  proposed  that  we  should  endeavor  to 
reach  it,  and  if  we  found  our  expectations  realised  we  should 
at  once  take  refuge  in  it  and  remain  there  as  long  as  we 
pleased. 

He  acquiesced  in  the  suggestion;  and  we  immediately, 
therefore,  began  surveying  the  country  lying  before  us,  with 
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a  view  of  determining  upon  the  best  route  to  pursue;  but 
it  presented  little  choice,  the  whole  interval  being  broken 
into  steep  ridges,  divided  by  dark  ravines,  extending  in 
parallel  lines  at  right  angles  to  our  direct  course.  All  these 
we  would  be  obliged  to  cross  before  we  could  hope  to  arrive 
at  our  destination. 

A  weary  journey!  But  we  decided  to  undertake  it,  though, 
for  my  own  part,  I  felt  little  prepared  to  encounter  its 
fatigues,  shivering  and  burning  by  turns  with  the  ague 
and  fever;  for  I  know  not  how  else  to  describe  the  alternate 
sensations  I  experienced,  and  suffering  not  a  little  from  the 
lameness  which  afflicted  me.  Added  to  this  was  the  faint- 
ness  consequent  on  our  meagre  diet — a  calamity  in  which 
Toby  participated  to  the  same  extent  as  myself. 

These  circumstances,  however,  only  augmented  my  anxiety 
to  reach  a  place  which  promised  us  plenty  and  repose,  be- 
fore I  should  be  reduced  to  a  state  which  would  render  me 
altogether  unable  to  perform  the  journey.  Accordingly  we 
now  commenced  it  by  descending  the  almost  perpendicular 
side  of  a  steep  and  narrow  gorge,  bristling  with  a  thick 
growth  of  reeds.  Here  there  was  but  one  mode  for  us  to 
adopt.  We  seated  ourselves  upon  the  ground,  and  guided 
our  descent  by  catching  at  the  canes  in  our  path.  The 
velocity  with  which  we  thus  slid  down  the  side  of  the  ravine 
soon  brought  us  to  a  point  where  we  could  use  our  feet,  and 
in  a  short  time  we  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  torrent,  which 
rolled  impetuously  along  the  bed  of  the  chasm. 

After  taking  a  refreshing  draught  from  the  water  of  the 
stream,  we  addressed  ourselves  to  a  much  more  difficult 
undertaking  than  the  last.  Every  foot  of  our  late  descent 
had  to  be  regained  in  ascending  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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gorge — an  operation  rendered  the  less  agreeable  from  the 
consideration  that  in  these  perpendicular  episodes  we  did 
not  progress  an  hundred  yards  on  our  journey.  But,  un- 
grateful as  the  task  was,  we  set  about  it  with  exemplary 
patience,  and  after  a  snail-like  progress  of  an  hour  or  more, 
had  scaled  perhaps  one-half  of  the  distance,  when  the  fever 
which  had  left  me  for  a  while  returned  with  such  violence, 
and  accompanied  by  so  raging  a  thirst,  that  it  required  all 
the  entreaties  of  Toby  to  prevent  me  from  losing  all  the 
fruits  of  my  late  exertion,  by  precipitating  myself  madly 
down  the  cliffs  we  had  just  climbed,  in  quest  of  the  water 
which  flowed  so  temptingly  at  their  base.  At  the  moment  all 
my  hopes  and  fears  appeared  to  be  merged  in  this  one  de- 
sire, careless  of  the  consequences  that  might  result  from  its 
gratification.  I  am  aware  of  no  feeling,  either  of  pleasure 
or  of  pain,  that  so  completely  deprives  one  of  all  power  to 
resist  its  impulses,  as  this  same  raging  thirst. 

Toby  earnestly  conjured  me  to  continue  the  ascent, 
assuring  me  that  a  little  more  exertion  would  bring  us  to  the 
summit,  and  that  then  in  less  than  five  minutes  we  should 
find  ourselves  at  the  brink  of  the  stream,  which  must  nec- 
essarily flow  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge. 

"Do  not,"  he  exclaimed,  "turn  back,  now  that  we  have 
proceeded  thus  far;  for  I  tell  you  that  neither  of  us  will 
have  the  courage  to  repeat  the  attempt,  if  once  more  we  find 
ourselves  looking  up  to  where  we  now  are  from  the  bottom 
of  these  rocks!" 

I  was  not  yet  so  perfectly  beside  myself  as  to  be  heed- 
less of  these  representations,  and  therefore  toiled  on,  in- 
eff*ectually  endeavouring  to  appease  the  thirst  which  con- 
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sumed  me,  by  thinking  that  in  a  short  time  I  should  be  able 
to  gratify  it  to  my  heart's  content. 

A  last  we  gained  the  top  of  the  second  elevation,  the 
loftiest  of  those  I  have  described  as  extending  in  parallel 
lines  between  us  and  the  valley  we  desired  to  reach.  It 
commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  intervening  distance;  and, 
discouraged  as  I  was  by  other  circumstances,  this  prospect 
plunged  me  into  the  very  depths  of  despair.  Nothing  but 
dark  and  fearful  chasms,  separated  by  sharp  crested  and 
perpendicular  ridges  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Could 
we  have  stepped  from  summit  to  summit  of  these  steep  but 
narrow  elevations  we  could  easily  have  accomplished  the 
distance;  but  we  must  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  every 
yawning  gulf,  and  scale  in  succession  every  one  of  the 
eminences  before  us.  Even  Toby,  although  not  suffering  as 
I  did,  was  not  proof  against  the  disheartening  influences  of 
the  sight. 

But  we  did  not  long  stand  to  contemplate  it,  impatient  as 
I  was  to  reach  the  waters  of  the  torrent  which  flowed  beneath 
us.  With  an  insensibility  to  danger  which  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  without  shuddering,  we  threw  ourselves  down  the  depths 
of  the  ravine,  startling  its  savage  solitudes  with  the  echoes 
produced  by  the  falling  fragments  of  rock  we  every  moment 
dislodged  from  their  places,  careless  of  the  insecurity  of  our 
footing,  and  reckless  whether  the  slight  roots  and  twigs  we 
clutched  at  sustained  us  for  the  while,  or  treacherously 
yielded  to  our  grasp.  For  my  own  part,  I  scarcely  knew 
whether  I  was  helplessly  falling  from  the  heights  above,  or 
whether  the  fearful  rapidity  with  which  I  descended  was 
an  act  of  my  own  volition. 
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In  a  few  minutes  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  gorge,  and 
kneeling  upon  a  small  ledge  of  dripping  rocks,  I  bent  over 
to  the  stream.  What  a  delicious  sensation  was  I  now  to 
experience!  I  paused  for  a  second  to  concentrate  all  my 
capabilities  of  enjoyment,  and  then  immerged  my  lips  in 
the  clear  element  before  me.  Had  the  apples  of  Sodom 
turned  to  ashes  in  my  mouth,  I  could  not  have  felt  a  more 
startling  revulsion.  A  single  drop  of  the  cold  fluid  seemed 
to  freeze  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  body;  the  fever  that 
had  been  burning  in  my  veins  gave  place  on  the  instant  to 
death-like  chills,  which  shook  me  one  after  another  like  so 
many  shocks  of  electricity,  while  the  perspiration  produced 
by  my  late  violent  exertions  congealed  in  icy  beads  upon  my 
forehead.  My  thirst  was  gone,  and  I  fairly  loathed  the 
water.  Starting  to  my  feet,  the  sight  of  those  dank  rocks, 
oozing  forth  moisture  at  every  crevice,  and  the  dark  stream 
shooting  along  its  dismal  channel,  sent  fresh  chills  through 
my  shivering  frame,  and  I  felt  as  uncontrollable  a  desire  to 
climb  up  towards  the  genial  sunlight  as  I  before  had  to 
descend  the  ravine. 

After  two  hours'  perilous  exertions  we  stood  upon  the 
summit  of  another  ridge,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  we  had  ever  penetrated  the  black 
and  yawning  chasm  which  then  gaped  at  our  feet.  Again 
we  gazed  upon  the  prospect  which  the  height  commanded, 
but  it  was  just  as  depressing  as  the  one  which  had  before 
met  our  eyes.  I  now  felt  that  in  our  present  situation  it  was 
in  vain  for  us  to  think  of  ever  overcoming  the  obstacles  in 
our  way,  and  I  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  reaching  the  vale 
which  lay  beyond  this  series  of  impediments;  while  at  the 
same  time  I  could  not  devise  any  scheme  to  extricate  our- 
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selves  from  the  difficulties  in  wliich  we  were  involved. 

The  remotest  idea  of  returning  to  Nukuheva,  unless 
assured  of  our  vessel's  departure,  never  once  entered  my 
mind,  and  indeed  it  was  questionable  whether  we  could  have 
succeeded  in  reaching  it,  divided  as  we  were  from  the  bay 
by  a  distance  we  could  not  compute,  and  perplexed  too  in 
our  remembrance  of  localities  by  our  recent  wanderings. 
Besides,  it  was  unendurable  the  thought  of  retracing  our 
steps  and  rendering  all  our  painful  exertions  of  no  avail. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  when  a  man  is  in  difficulties 
that  he  is  more  disposed  to  look  upon  with  abhorrence  than 
a  right-about  retrograde  movement — a  systematic  going- 
over  of  the  already  trodden  ground ;  and  especially  if  he  has 
a  love  of  adventure,  such  a  course  appears  indescribably 
repulsive,  so  long  as  there  remains  the  least  hope  to  be  de- 
rived from  braving  untried  difficulties. 

It  was  this  feeling  that  prompted  us  to  descend  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  elevation  we  had  just  scaled,  although  with 
what  definite  object  in  view  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  either  of  us  to  tell. 

Without  exchanging  a  syllable  upon  the  subject,  Toby  and 
myself  simultaneously  renounced  the  design  which  had  lured 
us  thus  far — perceiving  in  each  other's  countenances  that 
desponding  expression  which  speaks  more  eloquently  than 
words. 

Together  we  stood  towards  the  close  of  this  weary  day 
in  the  cavity  of  the  third  gorge  we  had  entered,  wholly  in- 
capacitated for  any  further  exertion,  until  restored  to  some 
degree  of  strength  by  food  and  repose. 

We  seated  ourselves  upon  the  least  uncomfortable  spot 
we  could  select,  and  Toby  produced  from  the  bosom  of  his 
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frock  the  sacred  package.  In  silence  we  partook  of  the  small 
morsel  of  refreshment  that  had  been  left  from  the  morning's 
repast,  and  without  once  proposing  to  violate  the  sanctity 
of  our  engagement  with  respect  to  the  remainder,  we 
rose  to  our  feet,  and  proceeded  to  construct  some  sort  of 
shelter  under  which  we  might  obtain  the  sleep  we  so  greatly 
needed. 

Fortunately  the  spot  was  better  adapted  to  our  purpose 
than  the  one  in  which  we  had  passed  the  last  wretched  night. 
We  cleared  away  the  tall  reeds  from  a  small  but  almost 
level  bit  of  ground,  and  twisted  them  into  a  low  basket-like 
hut,  which  we  covered  with  a  profusion  of  long  thick  leaves, 
gathered  from  a  tree  near  at  hand.  We  disposed  them 
thickly  all  around,  reserving  only  a  slight  opening  that  barely 
permitted  us  to  crawl  under  the  shelter  we  had  thus  obtained. 

These  deep  recesses,  though  protected  from  the  winds 
that  assail  the  summits  of  their  lofty  sides,  are  damp  and 
chill  to  a  degree  that  one  would  hardly  anticipate  in  such  a 
climate ;  and  being  unprovided  with  anything  but  our  woollen 
frocks  and  thin  duck  trousers  to  resist  the  cold  of  the  place, 
we  were  the  more  solicitous  to  render  our  habitation  for  the 
night  as  comfortable  as  we  could.  Accordingly,  in  addition 
to  what  we  had  already  done,  we  plucked  down  all  the  leaves 
within  our  reach  and  threw  them  in  a  heap  over  our  little 
hut,  into  which  we  now  crept,  raking  after  us  a  reserved 
supply  to  form  our  couch. 

That  night  nothing  but  the  pain  I  suffered  prevented  me 
from  sleeping  most  refreshingly.  As  it  was,  I  caught  two 
or  three  naps,  while  Toby  slept  away  at  my  side  as  soundly 
as  though  he  had  been  sandwiched  between  Holland  sheets. 
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Luckily  it  did  not  rain,  and  we  were  preserved  from  the 
misery  which  a  heavy  shower  would  have  occasioned  us. 

In  the  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the  sonorous  voice  of 
my  companion  ringing  in  my  ears  and  bidding  me  arise.  I 
crawled  out  from  our  heap  of  leaves,  and  was  astonished 
at  the  change  which  a  good  night's  rest  had  wrought  in  his 
appearance.  He  was  as  blithe  and  joyous  as  a  young  bird, 
and  was  staying  the  keenness  of  his  morning's  appetite  by 
chewing  the  soft  bark  of  a  delicate  branch  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  he  recommended  the  like  to  me  as  an  admirable 
antidote  against  the  gnawing  of  hunger. 

For  my  own  part,  though  feeling  materially  better  than 
I  had  done  the  preceding  evening,  I  could  not  look  at  the 
limb  that  had  pained  me  so  violently  at  intervals  during  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  without  experiencing  a  sense  of 
alarm  that  I  strove  in  vain  to  shake  off.  Unwilling  to  dis- 
turb the  flow  of  my  comrade's  spirits,  I  managed  to  stifle  the 
complaints  to  which  I  might  otherwise  have  given  vent,  and 
calling  upon  him  good-humouredly  to  speed  our  banquet, 
I  prepared  myself  for  it  by  washing  in  the  stream.  This 
operation  concluded,  we  swallowed,  or  rather  absorbed,  by 
a  peculiar  kind  of  slow  sucking  process,  our  respective  mor- 
sels of  nourishment,  and  then  entered  into  a  discussion  as 
to  the  steps  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  pursue. 

"What's  to  be  done  now?"  inquired  I,  rather  dolefully. 

"Descend  into  that  same  valley  we  descried  yesterday," 
rejoined  Toby,  with  a  rapidity  and  loudness  of  utterance  that 
almost  led  me  to  suspect  he  had  been  slyly  devouring  the 
broadside  of  an  ox  in  some  of  the  adjoining  thickets.  "What 
else,"  he  continued,  "remains  for  us  to  do  but  that,  to  be 
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sure?  Why,  we  shall  both  starve  to  a  certainty  if  we  re- 
main here;  and  as  to  your  fears  of  those  Typees — depend 
upon  it,  it  is  all  nonsense. 

"It  is  impossible  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  lovely 
place  as  we  saw  can  be  anything  else  but  good  fellows;  and 
if  you  choose  rather  to  perish  with  hunger  in  one  of  these 
soppy  caverns,  I  for  one  prefer  to  chance  a  bold  descent 
into  the  valley,  and  risk  the  consequences." 

"And  who  is  to  pilot  us  thither,"  I  asked,  "even  if  we 
should  decide  upon  the  measure  you  propose?  Are  we  to 
go  again  up  and  down  those  precipices  that  we  crossed  yester- 
day, until  we  reach  the  place  we  started  from,  and  then  take 
a  flying  leap  from  the  cliffs  to  the  valley?" 

"  'Faith,  I  didn't  think  of  that,"  said  Toby;  "sure  enough, 
both  sides  of  the  valley  appeared  to  be  hemmed  in  by  prec- 
ipices, didn't  they?" 

"Yes,"  answered  I,  "as  steep  as  the  sides  of  a  line-of- 
battleship,  and  about  a  hundred  times  as  high."  My  com- 
panion sank  his  head  upon  his  breast  and  remained  for  a 
while  in  deep  thought.  Suddenly  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
while  his  eyes  lighted  up  with  that  gleam  of  intelligence  that 
marks  the  presence  of  some  bright  idea. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  exclaimed;  "the  streams  all  run  in  the 
same  direction,  and  must  necessarily  flow  into  the  valley 
before  they  reach  the  sea ;  all  we  have  to  do  is  just  to  follow 
this  stream,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will  lead  us  into  the  vale." 

"You  are  right,  Toby,"  I  exclaimed,  "you  are  right;  it 
must  conduct  us  thither,  and  quickly  too;  for,  see  with  what 
a  steep  inclination  the  water  descends." 

"It  does,  indeed,"  burst  forth  my  companion,  overjoyed 
at  my  verification  of  his  theory,  "it  does  indeed;  why,  it  is 
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as  plain  as  a  pike-stafF.  Let  us  proceed  at  once;  come, 
throw  away  all  those  stupid  ideas  about  the  Typees,  and 
hurrah  for  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Happars!" 

"You  will  have  it  to  be  Happar,  I  see,  my  dear  fellow; 
pray  Heaven  you  may  not  find  yourself  deceived,"  observed 
I,  with  a  shake  of  my  head. 

"Amen  to  all  that,  and  much  more,"  shouted  Toby,  rush- 
ing forward;  "but  Happar  it  is,  for  nothing  else  than  Happar 
can  it  be.  So  glorious  a  valley — such  forests  of  bread-fruit 
trees — such  groves  of  cocoa-nut — such  wildernesses  of 
guava-bushes!  Ah,  shipmate!  don't  linger  behind:  in  the 
name  of  all  delightful  fruits,  I  am  dying  to  be  at  them. 
Come  on,  come  on;  shove  ahead,  there's  a  lively  lad;  never 
mind  the  rocks;  kick  them  out  of  the  way,  as  I  do;  and  to- 
morrow, old  fellow,  take  my  word  for  it,  we  shall  be  in 
clover.  Come  on";  and  so  saying,  he  dashed  along  the 
ravine  like  a  mad  man,  forgetting  my  inability  to  keep  up 
with  him.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  the  exuberance  of  his 
spirits  abated,  and,  pausing  for  a  while,  he  permitted  me  to 
overtake  him. 

The  fearless  confidence  of  Toby  was  contagious,  and  I 
began  to  adopt  the  Happar  side  of  the  question.  I  could 
not,  however,  overcome  a  certain  feeling  of  trepidation  as 
we  made  our  way  along  these  gloomy  solitudes.  Our  pro- 
gress, at  first  comparatively  easy,  became  more  and  more 
difiicult.  The  bed  of  the  watercourse  was  covered  with  frag- 
ments of  broken  rocks,  which  had  fallen  from  above,  offering 
so  many  obstructions  to  the  course  of  the  rapid  stream,  which 
vexed  and  fretted  about  them, — forming  at  intervals  small 
waterfalls,  pouring  over  into  deep  basins,  or  splashing  wildly 
upon  heaps  of  stones. 
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From  the  narrowness  of  the  gorge,  and  the  steepness  of 
its  sides,  there  was  no  mode  of  advancing  but  by  wading 
through  the  water;  stumbling  every  moment  over  the  im- 
pediments which  lay  hidden  under  its  surface,  or  tripping 
against  the  huge  roots  of  trees.  But  the  most  annoying 
hindrance  we  encountered  was  from  a  multitude  of  crooked 
boughs,  which,  shooting  out  almost  horizontally  from  the 
sides  of  the  chasm,  twisted  themselves  together  in  fantastic 
masses  almost  to  the  surface  of  the  stream,  affording  us  no 
passage  except  under  the  low  arches  which  they  formed. 
Under  these  we  were  obliged  to  crawl  on  our  hands  and  feet, 
sliding  along  the  oozy  surface  of  the  rocks,  or  slipping  into 
the  deep  pools,  and  with  scarce  light  enough  to  guide  us. 
Occasionally  we  would  strike  our  heads  against  some  pro- 
jecting limb  of  a  tree;  and  while  imprudently  engaged  in 
rubbing  the  injured  part,  would  fall  sprawling  amongst 
flinty  fragments,  cutting  and  bruising  ourselves,  whilst  the 
unpitying  waters  flowed  over  our  prostrate  bodies.  Belzoni, 
worming  himself  through  the  subterranean  passages  of  the 
Egyptian  catacombs,  could  not  have  met  with  greater  im- 
pediments than  those  we  here  encountered.  But  we  strug- 
gled against  them  manfully,  well  knowing  our  only  hope  lay 
in  advancing. 

Towards  sunset  we  halted  at  a  spot  where  we  made  prepara- 
tions for  passing  the  night.  Here  we  constructed  a  hut,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  before,  and  crawling  into  it,  en- 
deavoured to  forget  our  sufferings.  My  companion,  I 
believe,  slept  pretty  soundly;  but  at  daybreak,  when  we 
rolled  out  of  our  dwelling,  I  felt  nearly  disqualified  for 
any  further  efforts.  Toby  prescribed  as  a  remedy  for  my 
illness  the  contents  of  one  of  our  little  silk  packages,  to  be 
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taken  at  once  in  a  single  dose.  To  this  species  of  medical 
treatment,  however,  I  would  by  no  means  accede,  much  as  he 
insisted  upon  it;  and  so  we  partook  of  our  usual  morsel,  and 
silently  resumed  our  journey.  It  was  now  the  fourth  day 
since  we  left  Nukuheva,  and  the  gnawings  of  hunger  became 
painfully  acute.  We  were  fain  to  pacify  them  by  chewing 
the  tender  bark  of  roots  and  twigs,  which,  if  they  did  not 
afford  us  nourishment,  were  at  least  sweet  and  pleasant  to 
the  taste. 

Our  progress  along  the  steep  watercourse  was  necessarily 
slow,  and  by  noon  we  had  not  advanced  more  than  a  mile. 
It  was  somewhere  near  this  part  of  the  day  that  the  noise  of 
falling  waters,  which  we  had  faintly  caught  in  the  early 
morning,  became  more  distinct;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
we  were  arrested  by  a  rocky  precipice  of  nearly  a  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  that  extended  all  across  the  channel,  and  over 
which  the  wild  stream  poured  in  an  unbroken  leap.  On 
either  hand  the  walls  of  the  ravine  presented  their  overhang- 
ing sides  both  above  and  below  the  fall,  affording  no  means 
whatever  of  avoiding  the  cataract  by  taking  a  circuit  round  it. 

"What's  to  be  done  now,  Toby?"  said  I. 

"Why,"  rejoined  he,  "as  we  cannot  retreat,  I  suppose  we 
must  keep  shoving  along." 

"Very  true,  my  dear  Toby;  but  how  do  you  propose 
accomplishing  that  desirable  object?" 

"By  jumping  from  the  top  of  the  fall,  if  there  be  no  other 
way,"  unhesitatingly  replied  my  companion:  "it  will  be 
much  the  quickest  way  of  descent;  but  as  you  are  not  quite 
as  active  as  I  am,  we  will  try  some  other  way." 

And,  so  saying,  he  crept  cautiously  along  and  peered  over 
into  the  abyss,  while  I  remained  wondering  by  what  possible 
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means  we  could  overcome  this  apparently  insuperable  ob- 
struction. As  soon  as  my  companion  had  completed  his 
survey,  I  eagerly  inquired  the  result. 

"The  result  of  my  observation  you  wish  to  know,  do  you?" 
began  Toby,  deliberately,  with  one  of  his  odd  looks:  "well, 
my  lad,  the  result  of  my  observation  is  very  quickly  im- 
parted. It  is  at  present  uncertain  which  of  our  two  necks 
will  have  the  honour  to  be  broken  first;  but  about  a  hundred 
to  one  would  be  a  fair  bet  in  favour  of  the  man  who  takes 
the  first  jump." 

"Then  it  is  an  impossible  thing,  is  it?"  inquired  I, 
gloomily. 

"No,  shipmate;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
life:  the  only  awkward  point  is  the  sort  of  usage  which  our 
unhappy  limbs  may  receive  when  we  arrive  at  the  bottom, 
and  what  sort  of  travelling  trim  we  shall  be  in  afterwards. 
But  follow  me  now,  and  I  will  show  you  the  only  chance  we 
have." 

With  this  he  conducted  me  to  the  verge  of  the  cataract, 
and  pointed  along  the  side  of  the  ravine  to  a  number  of 
curious-looking  roots,  some  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness, 
and  several  feet  long,  which  after  twisting  among  the  fissures 
of  the  rock,  shot  perpendicularly  from  it  and  ran  tapering 
to  a  point  in  the  air,  hanging  over  the  gulf  like  so  many 
dark  icicles.  They  covered  nearly  the  entire  surface  of  one 
side  of  the  gorge,  the  lowest  of  them  reaching  even  to  the 
water.  Many  were  moss-grown  and  decayed,  with  their  ex- 
tremities snapped  short  off,  and  those  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  fall  were  slippery  with  moisture. 

Toby's  scheme,  and  it  was  a  desperate  one,  was  to  intrust 
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ourselves  to  these  treacherous-looking  roots,  and  by  slipping 
down  from  one  to  another  to  gain  the  bottom. 

"Are  you  ready  to  venture  it?"  asked  Toby,  looking  at 
me  earnestly,  but  without  saying  a  word  as  to  the  practicabil- 
ity of  the  plan. 

"I  am,"  was  my  reply ;  for  I  saw  it  was  our  only  resource 
if  we  wished  to  advance,  and  as  for  retreating,  all  thoughts 
of  that  sort  had  been  long  abandoned. 

After  I  had  signified  my  assent,  Toby,  without  uttering 
a  single  word,  crawled  along  the  dripping  ledge  until  he 
gai^ied  a  point  from  whence  he  could  just  reach  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  pendent  roots;  he  shook  it — it  quivered  in  his 
grasp,  and  when  he  let  it  go  it  twanged  in  the  air  like  a 
strong  wire  sharply  struck.  Satisfied  by  his  scrutiny,  my 
light-limbed  companion  swung  himself  nimbly  upon  it,  and 
twisting  his  legs  round  it  in  sailor  fashion,  slipped  down 
eight  or  ten  feet,  where  his  weight  gave  it  a  motion  not  un- 
like that  of  a  pendulum.  He  could  not  venture  to  descend 
any  further;  so  holding  on  with  one  hand,  he  with  the  other 
shook  one  by  one  all  the  slender  roots  around  him,  and  at 
last,  finding  one  which  he  thought  trustworthy,  shifted  him- 
self to  it  and  continued  his  downward  progress. 

So  far  so  well;  but  I  could  not  avoid  comparing  my 
heavier  frame  and  disabled  condition  with  his  light  figure 
and  remarkable  activity;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and 
in  less  than  a  minute's  time  I  was  swinging  directly  over  his 
head.  As  soon  as  his  upturned  eyes  caught  a  glimpse  of  me, 
he  exclaimed  in  his  usual  dry  tone,  for  the  danger  did  not 
seem  to  daunt  him  in  the  least,  "Mate,  do  me  the  kindness 
not  to  fall  until  I  get  out  of  your  way";  and  then  swinging 
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himself  more  on  one  side,  he  continued  his  descent.  In  the 
mean  time  I  cautiously  transferred  myself  from  the  limb 
down  which  I  had  been  slipping  to  a  couple  of  others  that 
were  near  it,  deeming  two  strings  to  my  bow  better  than  one, 
and  taking  care  to  test  their  strength  before  I  trusted  my 
weight  to  them. 

On  arriving  towards  the  end  of  the  second  stage  in  this 
vertical  journey,  and  shaking  the  long  roots  which  were 
round  me,  to  my  consternation  they  snapped  off  one  after  an- 
other like  so  many  pipe  stems,  and  fell  in  fragments  against 
the  side  of  the  gulf,  splashing  at  last  into  the  waters  beneath. 

As  one  after  another  the  treacherous  roots  yielded  to  my 
grasp,  and  fell  into  the  torrent,  my  heart  sunk  within  me. 
The  branches  on  which  I  was  suspended  over  the  yawning 
chasm  swung  to  and  fro  in  the  air,  and  I  expected  them  every 
moment  to  snap  in  twain.  Appalled  at  the  dreadful  fate  that 
menaced  me,  I  clutched  frantically  at  the  only  large  root 
which  remained  near  me,  but  in  vain;  I  could  not  reach  it, 
though  my  fingers  were  within  a  few  inches  of  it.  Again 
and  again  I  tried  to  reach  it,  until  at  length,  maddened  with 
the  thought  of  my  situation,  I  swayed  myself  violently  by 
striking  my  foot  against  the  side  of  the  rock,  and  at  the  in- 
stant that  I  approached  the  large  root  caught  desperately  at 
it,  and  transferred  myself  to  it.  It  vibrated  violently  under 
the  sudden  weight,  but  fortunately  did  not  give  way. 

My  brain  grew  dizzy  with  the  idea  of  the  frightful  risk 
I  had  just  run,  and  I  involuntarily  closed  my  eyes  to  shut 
out  the  view  of  the  depth  beneath  me.  For  the  instant  I  was 
safe,  and  I  uttered  a  devout  ejaculation  of  thanksgiving  for 
my  escape. 

"Pretty  well  done,"  shouted  Toby  underneath  me;  "you 
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are  nimbler  than  I  thought  you  to  be — hopping  about  up 
there  from  root  to  root  like  any  young  squirrel.  As  soon  as 
you  have  diverted  yourself  sufficiently,  I  would  advise  you 
to  proceed." 

"Aye,  aye,  Toby,  all  in  good  time :  two  or  three  more  such 
famous  roots  as  this,  and  I  shall  be  with  you." 

The  residue  of  my  downward  progress  was  comparatively 
easy ;  the  roots  were  in  greater  abundance,  and  in  one  or  two 
places  jutting  out  points  of  rock  assisted  me  greatly.  In  a 
few  moments  I  was  standing  by  the  side  of  my  companion. 

Substituting  a  stout  stick  for  the  one  I  had  thrown  aside  at 
the  top  of  the  precipice,  we  now  continued  our  course  along 
the  bed  of  the  ravine.  Soon  we  were  saluted  by  a  sound  in 
advance,  that  grew  by  degrees  louder  and  louder,  as  the 
noise  of  the  cataract  we  were  leaving  behind  gradually  died 
on  our  ears. 

"Another  precipice  for  us,  Toby." 

"Very  good;  we  can  descend  them,  you  know — come  on." 

Nothing  indeed  appeared  to  depress  or  intimidate  this  in- 
trepid fellow.  Typees  or  Niagaras,  he  was  as  ready  to  en- 
gage one  as  the  other,  and  I  could  not  avoid  a  thousand  times 
congratulating  myself  upon  having  such  a  companion  in  an 
enterprise  like  the  present. 

After  an  hour's  painful  progress,  we  reached  the  verge 
of  another  fall,  still  loftier  than  the  preceding,  and  flanked 
both  above  and  below  with  the  same  steep  masses  of  rock, 
presenting,  however,  here  and  there  narrow  irregular  ledges, 
supporting  a  shallow  soil,  on  which  grew  a  variety  of  bushes 
and  trees,  whose  bright  verdure  contrasted  beautifully  with 
the  foaming  waters  that  flowed  between  them. 

Toby,  who  invariably  acted  as  pioneer,  now  proceeded  to 
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reconnoitre.  On  his  return,  he  reported  that  the  shelves  of 
rock  on  our  right  would  enable  us  to  gain  with  little  risk  the 
bottom  of  the  cataract.  Accordingly,  leaving  the  bed  of  the 
stream  at  the  very  point  where  it  thundered  down,  we  began 
crawling  along  one  of  these  sloping  ledges  until  it  carried  us 
to  within  a  few  feet  of  another  that  inclined  downward  at  a 
still  sharper  angle,  and  upon  which,  by  assisting  each  other, 
we  managed  to  alight  in  safety.  We  warily  crept  along  this, 
steadying  ourselves  by  the  naked  roots  of  the  shrubs  that 
clung  to  every  fissure.  As  we  proceeded,  the  narrow  path 
became  still  more  contracted,  rendering  it  difficult  for  us 
to  maintain  our  footing,  until  suddenly,  as  we  reached  an 
angle  of  the  wall  of  rock  where  we  had  expected  it  to  widen, 
we  perceived  to  our  consternation  that  a  yard  or  two  farther 
on  it  abruptly  terminated  at  a  place  we  could  not  possibly 
hope  to  pass. 

Toby  as  usual  led  the  van,  and  in  silence  I  waited  to  learn 
from  him  how  he  proposed  to  extricate  us  from  this  new 
difficulty. 

"Well,  my  boy,"  I  exclaimed,  after  the  expiration  of  sev- 
eral minutes,  during  which  my  companion  had  not  uttered  a 
word;  "what's  to  be  done  now?" 

He  replied  in  a  tranquil  tone,  that  probably  the  best  thing 
we  could  do  in  our  present  strait  was  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon 
as  possible. 

"Yes,  my  dear  Toby,  but  tell  me  how  we  are  to  get  out 
of  it." 

"Something  in  this  sort  of  style,"  he  replied;  and  at  the 
same  moment  to  my  horror  he  slipped  sideways  off  the  rock, 
and  as  I  then  thought,  by  good  fortune  merely  alighted 
among  the  spreading  branches  of  a  species  of  palm  tree, 
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that  shooting  its  hardy  roots  along  a  ledge  below,  curved  its 
trunk  upwards  into  the  air,  and  presented  a  thick  mass  of 
foliage  about  twenty  feet  below  the  spot  where  we  had  thus 
suddenly  been  brought  to  a  stand  still.  I  involuntarily  held 
my  breath,  expecting  to  see  the  form  of  my  companion,  after 
being  sustained  for  a  moment  by  the  branches  of  the  tree, 
sink  through  their  frail  support,  and  fall  headlong  to  the 
bottom.  To  my  surprise  and  joy,  however,  he  recovered 
himself,  and  disentangling  his  limbs  from  the  fractured 
branches,  he  peered  out  from  his  leafy  bed,  and  shouted 
lustily,  "Come  on,  my  hearty,  there  is  no  other  alternative!" 
and  with  this  he  ducked  beneath  the  foliage,  and  slipping 
down  the  trunk,  stood  a  moment  at  least  fifty  feet  beneath  me, 
upon  the  broad  shelf  of  rock  from  which  sprung  the  tree  he 
had  descended. 

What  would  I  not  have  given  at  that  moment  to  have  been 
by  his  side!  The  feat  he  had  just  accomplished  seemed  little 
less  than  miraculous,  and  I  could  hardly  credit  the  evidence 
of  my  senses  when  I  saw  the  wide  distance  that  a  single  dar- 
ing act  had  so  suddenly  placed  between  us. 

Toby's  animating  "Come  on!"  again  sounded  in  my  ears, 
and  dreading  to  lose  all  confidence  in  myself  if  I  remained 
meditating  upon  the  step,  I  once  more  gazed  down  to  assure 
myself  of  the  relative  bearing  of  the  tree  and  my  own  posi- 
tion, and  then  closing  my  eyes  and  uttering  one  comprehen- 
sive ejaculation  of  prayer,  I  inclined  myself  over  towards 
the  abyss,  and  after  one  breathless  instant  fell  with  a 
crash  into  the  tree,  the  branches  snapping  and  crackling 
with  my  weight,  as  I  sunk  lower  and  lower  among  them, 
until  I  was  stopped  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  sturdy  limb. 

In  a  few  moments  I  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
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manipulating  myself  all  over  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  the  injuries  I  had  received.  To  my  surprise  the 
only  effects  of  my  feat  were  a  few  slight  contusions  too 
trifling  to  care  about.  The  rest  of  our  descent  was  easily  ac- 
complished, and  in  half  an  hour  after  regaining  the  ravine  we 
had  partaken  of  our  evening  morsel,  built  our  hut  as  usual, 
and  crawled  under  its  shelter. 

The  next  morning,  in  spite  of  our  debility  and  the  agony 
of  hunger  under  which  we  were  now  suffering,  though 
neither  of  us  confessed  to  the  fact,  we  struggled  along  our 
dismal  and  still  difficult  and  dangerous  path,  cheered  by  the 
hope  of  soon  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  valley  before  us,  and 
towards  evening  the  voice  of  a  cataract  which  had  for  some 
time  sounded  like  a  low  deep  bass  to  the  music  of  the 
smaller  waterfalls,  broke  upon  our  ears  in  still  louder  tones, 
and  assured  us  that  we  were  approaching  its  vicinity. 

That  evening  we  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  over 
which  the  dark  stream  bounded  in  one  final  leap  of  full  three 
hundred  feet.  The  sheer  descent  terminated  in  the  region 
we  so  long  had  sought.  On  either  side  of  the  fall,  two  lofty 
and  perpendicular  bluffs  buttressed  the  sides  of  the  enor- 
mous cliff,  and  projected  into  the  sea  of  verdure  with  which 
the  valley  waved,  and  a  range  of  similar  projecting  eminences 
stood  disposed  in  a  half  circle  about  the  head  of  the  vale. 
A  thick  canopy  of  trees  hung  over  the  very  verge  of  the 
fall,  leaving  an  arched  aperature  for  the  passage  of  the 
waters,  which  imparted  a  strange  picturesqueness  to  the 
scene. 

The  valley  was  now  before  us;  but  instead  of  being  con- 
ducted into  its  smiling  bosom  by  the  gradual  descent  of  the 
deep  water-course  we  had  thus  far  pursued,  all  our  labours 
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now  appeared  to  have  been  rendered  futile  by  its  abrupt 
termination.  But,  bitterly  disappointed,  we  did  not  entirely 
despair. 

As  it  was  now  near  sunset  we  determined  to  pass  the  night 
where  we  were,  and  on  the  morrow,  refreshed  by  sleep  and 
by  eating  at  one  meal  all  our  stock  of  food,  to  accomplish  a 
descent  into  the  valley,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

We  laid  ourselves  down  that  night  on  a  spot,  the  recollec- 
tion of  which  still  makes  me  shudder.  A  small  table  of 
rock  which  projected  over  the  precipice  on  one  side  of  the 
stream,  and  was  drenched  by  the  spray  of  the  fall,  sustained 
a  huge  trunk  of  a  tree  which  must  have  been  deposited  there 
by  some  heavy  freshet.  It  lay  obliquely,  with  one  end  rest- 
ing on  the  rock  and  the  other  supported  by  the  side  of  the 
ravine.  Against  it  we  placed  in  a  sloping  direction  a 
number  of  the  half  decayed  boughs  that  were  strewn  about, 
and  covering  the  whole  with  twigs  and  leaves,  awaited  the 
morning's  light  beneath  such  shelter  as  it  afforded. 

During  the  whole  of  this  night  the  continual  roaring  of  the 
cataract — the  dismal  moaning  of  the  gale  through  the  trees — 
the  pattering  of  the  rain,  and  the  profound  darkness,  affected 
my  spirits  to  a  degree  which  nothing  had  ever  before  pro- 
duced. Wet,  half  famished,  and  chilled  to  the  heart  with 
the  dampness  of  the  place,  and  nearly  wild  with  the  pain  I 
endured,  I  fairly  cowered  down  to  the  earth  under  this  multi- 
plication of  hardships,  and  abandoned  myself  to  frightful 
anticipations  of  evil ;  and  my  companion,  whose  spirit  at  last 
was  a  good  deal  broken,  scarcely  uttered  a  word  during  the 
^.vhole  night. 

At  length  the  day  dawned  upon  us,  and  rising  from  our 
miserable  pallet,  we  stretched  our  stiffened  joints,  and  after 
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eating  all  that  remained  of  our  bread,  prepared  for  the  last 
stage  of  our  journey. 

I  will  not  recount  every  hair-breadth  escape,  and  every 
fearful  difficulty  that  occurred  before  we  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  bosom  of  the  valley.  As  I  have  already  described 
similar  scenes,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  at  length,  after 
great  toil  and  great  dangers,  we  both  stood  with  no  limbs 
broken  at  the  head  of  that  magnificent  vale  which  five  days 
before  had  so  suddenly  burst  upon  my  sight,  and  almost 
beneath  the  shadows  of  those  very  cliffs  from  whose  summits 
we  had  gazed  upon  the  prospect. 


THE  SUPERSTITIOUS  SEAMAN 


Thomas  Gibbons  ^ 

MYTHS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  OLD 
SEA-FARERS 

"  Superstition!  howsoe'er  disguised, 

Idol,  saint,  virgin,  prophet,  crescent,  cross, 

For  whatsoever  symbol  thou  art  prized. 

Thou  sacerdotal  gain,  but  general  loss! 

Who  from  true  worship's  gold  can  separate  thy  dross?" 

Lord  Byron. 

"The  superstition  in  which  we  were  brought  up  never  loses  its 
power  over  us  even  after  we  understand  it." 

Lessing. 

"Our  Sea  Daddies  taught  us  these  things;  and  they  had  listened 
to  the  tales  told  by  their  grand-fathers,  who,  in  turn,  had  bought 
brave  winds  from  the  Lapland  witches,  and  knew  good  or  ill  fortune 
by  every  point  in  the  shipman's  card." 

Two  Travellers. 


iFrom  "Tales  That  Were  Told."  1892. 
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IHERE  is  but  a  plank  between  a  sailor  and  eternity;  and 


perhaps  the  realization  of  that  fact  may  have  had 


something  to  do  with  the  broad  grain  of  superstition 
at  one  time  undoubtedly  lurking  in  his  nature.  But  what- 
ever the  cause,  certainly  the  legendary  lore  of  the  sea  is  as 
diversified  and  interesting  as  the  myths  and  traditions  which 
have  haunted  the  imagination  of  landsmen ;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  sailors,  who  observe  the  phenomena  of  nature 
under  such  varied  and  impressive  aspects,  should  be  found 
to  cling  with  tenacious  obstinacy  to  their  superstitious 
fancies.  The  winds,  clouds,  waves,  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
have  ever  been  invested  with  propitious  or  unlucky  signs; 
and  seamen  have  perfect  faith  in  the  weather  lore  and  tradi- 
tions acquired  during  their  ocean  wanderings. 

We  know  by  experience  with  what  solicitude  the  mariner 
looks  for  a  fair  wind  to  speed  along  his  craft,  and  this 
anxiety  must  have  been  more  marked  before  the  adoption  of 
steam  as  a  propelling  power,  when  ships  were  often  detained 
by  contrary  wind  for  weeks  at  the  harbor's  mouth.  At  such 
time  the  superstitious  sailor  would  endeavor  to  obtain  a  fair 
wind  by  buying  one;  and,  not  many  years  ago,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  a  prudent  skipper  to  purchase  a  favorable  breeze 
before  putting  to  sea.  The  selling  of  winds  has  prevailed 
since  the  early  days  of  the  world's  history.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Pomponius  Mela,  a.  d.  45,  that  certain  Druidesses  on  the 
coast  of  Gaul  could  raise  storms  and  tempests  by  their  in- 
cantations. In  the  "Discovery  of  Witchcraft,"  1584,  Regi- 
nald Scot  affirms  that  "no  one  endued  with  common  sense 
but  will  deny  that  the  elements  are  obedient  to  witches,  and 
at  their  command,  or  that  they  may,  at  their  pleasure,  send 
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rain,  hail,  tempests,  thunder  and  lightning."  Shakespeare, 
in  "Macbeth,"  alludes  to  the  superstition: 

First    Witch.  Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'  the  Tiger; 

But  in  a  sieve  I'll  thither  sail. 

And  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 

I'll  do,  I'll  do,  I'll  do. 
Second  Witch.  I'll  give  thee  a  wind. 
Third  Witch.  And  I  another. 
First    Witch.  And  I  myself  have  all  the  other. 

And  the  very  ports  they  blow, 

All  the  quarters  that  they  know 

r  the  shipman's  card, 

I  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay; 

Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day 

Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid; 

He  shall  live  a  man  forbid: 

Weary  seven  nights,  nine  times  nine, 

Shall  he  dwindle,  peak  and  pine; 

Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost. 

Yet  it  shall  be  tempest  toss'd. 

Look  what  I  have. 
Second  Witch.  Show  me,  show  me. 
First    Witch.  Here  have  I  a  pilot's  thumb. 

Wreck'd  as  homeward  he  did  come. 

The  possession  of  a  pilot's  thumb  by  witches  and  others 
would  seem  to  indicate  their  power  of  controlling  storms; 
and  it  frequently  occurred  that  a  dead  man's  hand  and  other 
human  relics  were  carried  to  sea  as  charms  against  ship- 
wreck. It  was  customary  to  suspend  a  child's  caul  in  the 
cabin  of  a  ship  to  save  it  from  sinking,  and  these  curious 
membranes  were  much  sought  after  by  credulous  mariners. 
The  Persians  and  Athenians  offered  human  sacrifices  "to 
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invoke  the  sea  gods  and  invite  the  wind" ;  and  sacrifices  were 
made  to  Boreas  and  Jupiter  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It 
was  a  widespread  superstition  that  Finns  and  Lapps  were 
leagued  with  the  Devil  and  they  were  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  provoking  storms  and  contrary  winds.  In  Dana's 
excellent  book,  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,"  is  a  story  of 
an  old  seaman  who  had  sailed  in  a  ship  that  was  so  long  beset 
by  head  winds  that  a  Finn  on  board  was  suspected  of  being 
the  cause.  He  was  accused  and  threatened  by  the  captain, 
and  so  completely  terrified  that  he  produced  a  favorable 
breeze  within  a  very  few  hours.  Lapland  was  especially 
noted  for  its  witches,  who  caused  storms  by  incantations. 
Congreve  refers  to  the  superstition:  "I'll  marry  a  Lapland 
witch  as  soon,  and  live  upon  selling  winds  and  wrecking 
vessels."  In  Ireland  and  Denmark,  also,  witches  sold  winds 
to  mariners;  and  an  English  state  paper  of  1634  records 
that  nineteen  women  were  under  trial  for  conjuring  up  a 
storm  against  a  government  ship. 

The  navigators  of  the  middle  ages  obtained  a  blessing  on 
their  ships  before  starting  on  a  voyage,  and  days  were  set 
apart  for  feasts  and  prayers,  when  the  sailors  would  pros- 
trate themselves  before  the  altars  and  pray  for  favorable 
winds.  This  custom  is  by  no  means  extinct;  and  it  was 
common,  seemingly,  with  many  nationalities.  It  is  ob- 
served on  the  island  of  Capri,  in  honor  of  Madonna  di  Car- 
mela,  by  the  coral  fishers  previous  to  the  departure  of  their 
fleet  every  spring.  A  somewhat  modified  form  of  the  cere- 
mony is  observed  by  the  Canton  and  Foochow  sailors,  who 
call  at  the  island  of  Pootoo,  in  the  Chusan  Archipelago,  on 
their  passage  up  and  down  the  China  sea,  where  they  pray  for 
fair  winds  and  a  prosperous  voyage.  Kwun-ing  is  their  chief 
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divinity,  seemingly  amalgamated  with  the  "queen  of  heaven," 
and  as  a  goddess  her  peculiar  delight  is  to  save  those  persons 
in  danger  by  sea.  She  can  assume  thirty-two  different 
shapes  and  proceed  to  as  many  different  parts  of  the  world  on 
her  missions  of  mercy.  In  Buddhism  she  holds  the  highest 
place  as  a  savior  of  mankind.  The  same  deity  is  also  wor- 
shipped by  Japanese  sailors,  and  during  a  storm  they  occa- 
sionally throw  money  into  the  sea  to  induce  her  to  give  them 
fair  weather  and  a  favorable  breeze.  Chinese  sailors  ob- 
serve various  customs  for  producing  a  fair  wind.  On  leav- 
ing port  they  attract  the  attention  of  their  divinity  by  the 
loud  beating  of  gongs,  the  burning  of  firecrackers  and  in- 
cense sticks,  and  casting  food  offerings  upon  the  water. 
This,  likewise,  wards  off  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  When 
starting  on  a  voyage  they  consider  it  unlucky,  and  porten- 
tous of  bad  weather,  to  expectorate  over  the  bow  of  their 
vessel.  A  favorable  breeze  can  also  be  obtained  by  holding 
a  cap  high  up  against  the  wind;  but  the  lives  of  a  boat's  crew 
would  be  endangered  by  repeating  the  word  wind  while  so 
engaged.  The  Chinese  have  a  strange  custom  of  painting 
eyes  on  the  bows  of  their  craft,  large  and  small,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  the  gift  of  sight  by  the  superstitious. 

The  old  sea  folks  carried  their  superstitious  fancies  into 
all  the  concerns  of  their  daily  life.  No  act  was  without  its 
good  or  evil  import.  Whistling  at  sea  w^as  regarded  with 
special  disfavor  when  a  breeze  was  blowing,  as  the  practice 
was  supposed  to  provoke  a  gale.  At  the  present  time,  espe- 
cially in  sailing  vessels,  the  habit  is  held  to  be  a  repre- 
hensible one,  and  juniors  indulging  it  are  often  sharply  told 
to  "stop  that  whistling."  But  the  credulous  sailors  believed, 
also,  that  whistling,  in  a  guarded  way,  during  a  calm,  would 
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induce  a  favorable  wind  to  spring  up;  and  whistling  for  a 
breeze  is  by  no  means  a  forgotten  custom,  even  at  the  present 
day,  during  that  patience-trying  period  when  sails  hang  idly 
against  the  masts  and  the  ocean  surface  is  smooth  as  a  pol- 
ished mirror.    Longfellow  refers  to  this  common  belief: 

Only  a  little  while  ago 

I  was  whistling  to  Saint  Antonio 

For  a  capful  of  wind  to  fill  our  sail, 

But  instead  of  a  breeze  he  has  sent  a  gale. 

Captain  Basil  Hall,  of  the  English  Navy,  in  his  "Voy- 
ages," mentions  a  case  of  whistling  for  the  wind,  during  a 
calm  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  which  occurred  on  board  his  own 
ship.  One  of  the  sailors  undertook  to  produce  a  breeze;  and 
while  incredulously  permitting  the  practice,  to  convince  the 
men  of  the  foolishness  of  the  superstition,  the  captain  re- 
marks that  a  favorable  breeze  did  spring  up  immediately 
afterwards.  It  was  also  believed  that  a  breeze  might  be 
produced  by  scratching  the  mast. 

The  superstition  prevailed  that  Friday  was  an  unlucky  day 
for  a  vessel  to^leaye^qrt,  and  the  prevalence  ot  the  belief 
is  confirmed  by  frequent  mention  of  it  in  old-fashioned  dit- 
ties of  the  sea. 

On  a  Friday  she  was  launched, 

On  a  Friday  she  set  sail,  ' 

On  a  Friday  met  a  storm, 
And  was  lost  too  in  a  gale. 

Pertinent  to  this  belief,  Fenimore  Cooper  relates  an  anec- 
dote of  a  Connecticut  merchant  who  devised  a  plan  to  show 
the  folly  of  the  superstition.  He  had  built  a  fine  vessel,  the 
keel  of  which  was  laid  on  a  Friday;  the  ship  was  launched 
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on  a  Friday;  was  named  The  Friday;  a  Captain  Friday  had 
command  of  her;  and  she  sailed  on  a  Friday,  freighted  with 
a  valuable  cargo,  bound  for  China.  Strange  to  relate,  no 
tidings  of  ship  or  crew  were  ever  afterwards  received;  and 
one  can  well  believe  that  such  an  event  would  strengthen  the 
credulous  mariner's  faith  in  the  superstition.  Other  in- 
stances of  disaster  following  the  sailing  of  vessels  on  Friday 
have  had  prominent  mention — the  West  India  steamer 
Amazon,  which  foundered  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  when  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  passengers  were  lost,  Eliot  Warburton 
among  the  number,  who,  strangely  enough,  had  written  in  one 
of  his  books,  "since  the  days  of  steam  navigation  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  was  no  longer  formidable";  the  Golden  Gate,  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Panama;  the  English  troop-ship 
Birkenhead,  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  more  recently, 
the  English  man-of-war  Captain,  Columbus  is  said  to  have 
sailed  on  Friday,  August  3,  1492,  and  it  was  on  Friday  that 
he  first  sighted  the  land,  which  he  named  San  Salvador.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  that  Columbus  would  sail  on  a 
Friday;  not  from  any  distinctly  superstitious  feature  in  his 
own  character,  but  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  nationalities 
and  superstitious  natures  of  the  sailors  accompanying  him, 
are  really  matters  enough  to  induce  one  to  question  the  date. 
Indeed,  in  mediaeval  times,  and  later,  it  was  occasionally  an 
especial  provision — an  article  of  agreement — between  the 
merchant  venturers  and  their  shipmen,  that  vessels  would  not 
leave  port  on  a  Friday;  and  being  a  fast  day  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  suggestion  against  sailing  on  Friday 
appears  to  be  strongly  probable.  Friday  was  the  day  of  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  hence  the  myths  and  super- 
stitions which  are  associated  with  it. 
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The  early  navigators  believed  in  apparitions  and  evil 
spirits,  who  were  supposed  to  show  themselves  to  the  terri- 
fied sailors  during  storms.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or 
Cape  of  Storms  as  it  was  formerly  called,  is  associated  with 
many  of  these  myths  of  the  sea;  and  even  the  thick  gray 
cloud  which  occasionally  obscures  the  top  of  Table  Moun- 
tain, named  the  Devil's  Table  Cloth,  is  the  premonitor  of 
stormy  weather.  Camoens,  in  the  "Lusiad,"  described  the 
Kobold  of  the  Cape: 

Robust  and  vigorous  in  the  air  appear'd. 

Enormous  and  of  stature  very  tall, 
The  visage  grim,  and  with  squalid  beard, 

The  eyes  were  hollow,  and  the  gestures  all  ^ 
Threatening  and  bad,  the  color  pale  and  sear'd. 

Carmilhan  was  the  phantom  ship  on  which  the  specter  sat 
when  he  appeared  to  doomed  vessels.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
"Rokeby,"  refers  to  the  superstition: 

That  phantom  ship,  whose  form 
Shoots  like  a  meteor  through  the  storm; 
And  well  the  doomed  spectators  know 
'Tis  harbinger  of  wreck  and  woe. 

The  picturesque  legend  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  has  been 
well  utilized  by  Marryat,  Clark  Russell,  and  other  nautical 
writers;  but  it  is  worth  repeating.  About  three  centuries 
ago  Mynheer  Vanderdecken,  the  captain  of  a  Dutch  India- 
man,  after  a  long  season  of  adverse  gales,  swore  that  he 
would  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  face  of  a  con- 
trary wind,  even  if  he  should  be  compelled  to  sail  until  the 
day  of  judgment.  Of  course,  he  failed  to  accomplish  his 
object;  and,  for  his  obstinacy  and  impiety,  Vanderdecken 
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and  his  crew  were  doomed  to  sail  forever  in  the  latitude  of 
the  stormy  Cape.  So,  in  the  night  watches,  the  superstitious 
sailors  affirmed  that  they  had  seen  the  phantom  ship  borne 
along  by  the  gale  over  the  tempest-lashed  waves,  her  spectral 
crew  working  the  sails  in  response  to  the  orders  of  her 
ghostly  commander.  The  superstition  is  illustrated  in  many 
quaint  old  ballads  of  the  sea,  the  following  being  a  favorite 
example : 

'Twas  on  a  stormy  day,  far  southward  of  the  Cape, 

When  from  a  high  nor'-wester  we'd  just  made  our  escape; 

Like  an  infant  in  its  cradle,  each  breeze  was  hushed  to  sleep, 

And  peacefully  we  sailed  along  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

At  length  the  helmsman  gave  a  shout  of  terror  and  of  fear. 

As  if  he  just  had  gazed  upon  some  sudden  danger  near; 

We  look'd  around  the  ocean,  and  there  upon  our  lee 

We  saw  the  Flying  Dutchman  come  bounding  o'er  the  sea. 

"Take  in  your  flowing  canvas,  lads,"  our  watchful  master  cried, 
"To  us  and  our  ship's  company  great  peril  doth  betide; 
The  billows  cresting  white  with  foam,  all  angry  doth  appear, 
The  wind  springs  up  a  hurricane,  now  Vanderdecken's  near." 
He  comes — the  Flying  Dutchman  comes,  o'er  the  lofty  spray. 
Preceded  by  the  tempest  dire;  he  makes  for  Table  Bay. 
With  bird-like  speed  he's  borne  before  the  wind  and  howling  blast, 
But  ere  he  can  cast  anchor  there,  the  Bay,  alas!  is  past. 

He  scuds  along  too  rapidly  to  mark  the  eagle's  flight, 

And,  lightning-like,  the  Dutchman's  sail  full  soon  is  out  of  sight. 

The  crews  of  ships  far  distant,  now  shudder  at  the  breeze 

That  bears  the  Flying  Dutchman  in  fury  o'er  the  seas. 

Then  mourn  for  Vanderdecken,  for  terrible's  his  doom — 

The  ocean  round  the  stormy  Cape,  it  is  his  living  tomb; 

There  the  Dutchman  beats  about,  for  ever,  night  and  day. 

And  tries  in  vain  his  oath  to  keep,  by  entering  Table  Bay. 
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Legendsjof  2hantom  ships  are  not  confined  to  the  latitudes 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  spectral  craft  of  the 
Baron  Falkenberg,  the  murderer  of  his  brother  at  his 
wedding-feast,  haunted  the  German  Ocean,  and  was  occa- 
sionally seen,  heading  for  the  north,  without  helm  or  helms- 
man, the  Baron  sitting  alone  on  deck  playing  dice  for  his 
soul.  Phantom  ships  sailed  the  seas  in  the  region  of  Cape 
Horn,  to  the  dismay  of  early  mariners.  Block  Island,  on 
our  New  England  shore,  was  haunted  from  early  colonial 
times  by  the  "ghost  of  the  Palatine''  a  ship  lured  to  destruc- 
tion, during  a  wild  and  stormy  night,  by  the  false  lights  of 
wreckers.  The  story  of  the  loss  of  the  fishing  fleet,  home- 
ward bound  from  the  Grand  Banks,  and  driven  by  stress 
of  weather  into  St.  Mary's  Bay,  is  one  of  modern  day  dis- 
aster; but,  already,  it  has  a  place  in  myth  and  legend.  In 
August,  1862,  upwards  of  one  hundred  boats  went  down  in 
the  storm-tossed  waters  of  the  Bay;  but  many  sturdy  New 
England  fishermen  will  affirm  that,  at  this  day,  they  have 
seen  the  phantom  fisher-fleet,  steering  for  St.  Mary's,  in  the 
storm  and  the  fog.  Longfellow,  Whittier  and  Bret  Harte, 
have  woven  into  exquisite  verse  some  of  these  myths  of  the 
New  England  sailors  and  fisher-folk;  and,  by  the  frequent 
mention  in  his  poems  of  the  old  sea  legends  and  supersti- 
tions, they,  apparently,  possessed  a  great  fascination  for  the 
poet  Longfellow. 

The  St.  Elmo  Light,  for  centuries,  was  a  fateful  sign;  its 
patronymic  saint  was  St.  Erasmus,  whose  favor  was  invoked 
by  sailors  voyaging  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  land  myth  of  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  just  as  the 
legend  of  the  Phantom  Ship  may  be  braced  with  the  story  of 
the  Wandering  Jew.  The  light  was  seen  floating  about  the 
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masts  and  rigging  of  a  ship,  burning  brightly  in  the  dis- 
turbed and  heavy  atmosphere  before  a  storm,  or  it  appeared 
upon  the  approach  of  fair  weather.  Sailors  believed  that 
the  lights  were  the  luminous  eyes  of  a  spirit  which  had  the 
power  of  working  good  or  evil  to  the  beholder.  The  first 
appearance  of  St.  Elmo's  Light  was  during  the  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts,  as  an  assuring  sign,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
Orpheus.  Pliny  says  the  light  would  "settle  on  the  yard- 
arms  and  other  parts  of  ships  while  sailing,  producing  a  kind 
of  vocal  sound,  like  that  of  birds  flitting  about."  Seen 
singly  it  portended  the  destruction  of  the  vessel.  "When 
there  are  two  of  them  they  are  considered  auspicious,  and 
are  thought  to  predict  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  it  is  said 
they  drive  away  the  dreadful  and  terrific  meteor  named 
Helena.  On  this  account  their  efficacy  is  ascribed  to  Castor 
and  Pollux,  and  they  are  invoked  as  gods."  In  the  "Anat- 
omy of  Melancholy,"  Burton  refers  to  the  lights:  "They 
signifie  some  mischief  or  other  to  come  unto  men,  though 
some  again  will  have  them  to  portend  good,  and  victory  to 
that  side  they  come  towards  in  sea-fights.  St.  Elmo's  fires 
they  commonly  call  them,  and  they  do  likewise  appear  after 
a  sea-storm.  Radzovillius,  the  Polonian  duke,  calls  this 
apparition  Santo  Germani  Sidius  (Holy  German  Star),  and 
saith,  moreover,  that  he  saw  the  same  often  in  a  storm  as  he 
in  his  sailing,  1582,  came  from  Alexander  to  Rhodes." 

The  Spaniards  called  the  meteor  Cuerpo  Santa.  The  light 
was  believed  by  early  Italian  sailors  to  be  a  luminous  emana- 
tion from  Christ's  body.  The  companions  of  Columbus,  on 
his  second  voyage,  said  the  light  was  "the  body  of  St.  Elmo," 
and  the  great  navigator  records  that  the  seamen  affirmed  that 
the  saint  was  sitting  in  the  top,  "with  seven  lighted  candles." 
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Magellan  mentions  the  appearance  of  the  light.  Camoens, 
in  the  "Lusiad,"  makes  frequent  reference  to  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  sailors  of  the  middle  ages;  and  through  his 
hero,  Da  Gama,  he  calls  the  light: 

That  living  fire,  by  seamen  held  divine, 

Of  Heaven's  own  care  in  storms  the  holy  sign, 

Which  midst  the  horrors  of  the  tempest  plays. 

And  on  the  beast's  dark  wings  would  gaily  blaze. 

Falconer,  in  his  poem,  "The  Shipwreck,"  mentions  the 
supernatural  character  of  the  light: 

Last  night  I  saw  St.  Elmo's  stars, 

With  their  glimmering  lanterns  all  at  play, 

On  the  tops  of  the  masts,  and  the  tips  of  the  spars, 
And  I  knew  we  should  have  foul  weather  to-day. 

The  Chinese  say  the  light  is  the  "queen  of  heaven,"  their 
sea-goddess.  Many  sailors  believed  that  the  light  presaged 
death  by  drowning;  but  a  light  floating  over  the  water  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  death  omen.  The  St.  Elmo  Light, 
under  a  variety  of  names,  has  a  place  in  the  folk-tales  of 
sailors  of  all  nations. 


Certaii^animals  figure  conspicuously  in  the  folk-lore  of 


the  ancient  sea-farers.    Th^cat/was  not  a  favorite  with  them; 


"she's  got  a  gale  in  her  tail,^  is  a  well-known  nautical  prov- 
erb. Cats,  being  able  to  see  at  night,  were  said  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  moon,  and  sailors  thought  they  were  used  by 
witches  to  provoke  bad  weather.  Once  embarked,  however, 
a  cat  was  safe  from  molestation,  as  to  throw  it  overboard 
would  surely  bring  a  tempest.    Indeed,  one  learns  from  a 
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comparative  study  of  this  branch  of  sea-lore,  that  almost  all 
living  creatures  (with  few  exceptions)  were  safe  from  injury 
on  shipboard,  it  being  regarded  both  unlucky  and  sacri- 
legious to  needlessly  destroy  them;  certainly,  a  pleasing 
trait  in  the  dispositions  of  the  old  time  shipmen.  A  dead- 
hare  was  regarded  with  aversion  on  board  ship.  Dogs  also 
were  believed  to  hasten  storms.  Rats  deserting  a  vessel  pre- 
vious to  its  sailing  foretold  of  wreck  or  disaster,  and  perhaps 
the  belief  was  not  entirely  erroneous.  Shakespeare,  in  "The 
Tempest,"  says: 

They  prepared 
A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  had  quit  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  were  linked  with  many  sin- 
gular beliefs.  A  shoal  of  porpoises  or  dolphins  sporting  in 
the  sea,  proclaimed  an  impending  gale,  and  the  superstition 
yet  lingers  among  seamen.  Plutarch  says:  "When  por- 
poises sport  and  chase  one  another  about  ships,  expect  then 
some  stormy  weather.  Dolphins,  in  fair  and  calm  weather, 
pursuing  one  another  in  one  of  their  waterish  pastimes,  fore- 
show wind,  and  from  that  part  whence  they  fetch  their  tricks; 
but  if  they  play  thus  when  the  seas  are  high  and  tumbled,  it 
is  a  sign  of  fair  and  calm  weather."  It  was  believed  that 
cuttle  fish  swimming  on  top  of  the  water  presaged  a  storm. 
Other  fish  had  magical  powers.  In  the  "Magick  of  Kirami," 
1685,  "a  work  much  sought  by  the  learned,"  we  read  of  a 
fish  called  the  remora  checking  the  progress  of  a  vessel  un- 
der full  sail.  "If  you  sew  a  little  of  the  bones  of  the  fish 
remora  in  a  horse's  hide,  and  have  it  with  you  when  you 
take  shipping,  the  ship  will  not  budge  in  the  water  at  hoist- 
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ing  sail,  unless  what  is  put  there  be  taken  away,  or  you  go 
out  of  the  ship."  Spencer  in  one  of  his  poems,  1591,  al- 
ludes to  the  superstition: 

A  little  fish  that  men  call  remora. 

Which  stopped  her  course, 

That  wind  nor  tide  could  move  her. 

/^Birds  of  the  ocean,  too,  were  connected  with  many  strange 
beliefs  and  superstitions.  The  idea  of  birds  portending  the 
approach  of  weather  changes  has  been  contradicted  by  cer- 
tain scientific  writers;  but  it  was  an  article  of  faith  with  the 
ancients.  Why  cannot  birds  have  the  power  of  recognizing 
atmospheric  changes?  Those  close  observers  of  bird  life, 
who  write  of  their  migratory  and  other  habits,  record  won- 
derful instances  which  confirm  the  ancient  belief ;  and,  until 
good  evidence  is  produced  to  the  contrary,  many  will  indulge 
the  fancy  of  wild  fowl  being  so  gifted.  In  ancient  times 
the  weather  was  foretold  from  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the 
old  sea  folks  believed  they  had  dealings  also  with  the  storm 
spirits.  Without  a  doubt,  there  is  a  line  where  superstition 
ends  and  verity  begins.  The  fisher-folk,  this  day,  affirm 
that  bad  weather  is  predicted  when  sea-gulls  gather  in  large 
and  noisy  flocks,  and  make  low  flight  about  the  sea  shore. 
Gulls  collected  on  the  rocks,  cleaning  their  feathers,  an- 
nounce the  coming  storm.  These  movements  of  the  common 
gull,  recognizing,  in  efl'ect,  the  approach  of  weather  changes, 
have  been  verified  by  careful  observations:  and  they  form 
the  simple  beginning  of  an  interesting  study. 

The  beautiful  kingfisher  was  the  object  of  a  curious  belief 
among  seamen.  It  was  supposed  that  one  of  these  birds, 
suspended  by  the  beak,  turned  its  breast  to  the  coming  wind. 
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Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  "Vulgar  Errors,"  remarks  that  it  is 
"a  conceit  supported  chiefly  by  present  practice,  yet  not  made 
out  by  reason  nor  experience."  Shakespeare,  in  "King 
Lear,"  says: 

Disown,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters. 

That  well-known  little  bird  the  stormy  petrel — called  Mother 
Carey's  chicken  by  the  sailors — was  regarded  with  great  dis- 
favor. The  name  petrel  is  from  the  Italian  Petrello,  or  Lit- 
tle Peter,  so  called  on  account  of  its  supposed  power  of  walk- 
ing on  the  water  like  the  saint  of  that  name.  The  bird 
figures  in  many  traditions  of  the  sea,  and  always  unfavor' 
ably.    Its  appearance  foretold  of  stormy  weather: 

The  petrel  telleth  her  tale  in  vain, 

For  the  mariner  curseth  the  warning  bird, 

Who  bringeth  him  news  of  storms  we  heard. 

A  couple  of  verses  in  Mrs.  Howitt's  poem  of  the  "Stormy 
Petrel"  also  illustrates  the  evil  reputation  of  the  bird: 

Dost  mark  the  billows  heaving 

Before  the  coming  gale, 
And  scream  for  joy  of  every  wind 

That  turns  the  seaman  pale? 

Oh!  stormy,  stormy  petrel! 

Thou  art  a  bird  of  woe; 
Yet  would  I  thou  could'st  tell  me  half 

Of  the  misery  thou  dost  know! 

The  raven  was  a  favored  bird  with  the  vikings  of  the 
North,  nearly  ten  centuries  ago.    When  starting  on  their 
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voyages  of  discovery,  the  Norsemen  obtained  ravens,  which 
were  consecrated  to  the  gods  with  much  ceremony  and  taken 
on  board  the  ships;  uhimately,  at  sea,  they  were  turned 
loose,  the  direction  of  their  flight  being  a  guide  to  the  mari- 
ners in  the  search  of  land.  Later  superstitions,  however, 
associated  the  raven  with  evil  omen;  it  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess a  human  soul;  and  the  killing  of  the  bird  was  a  matter 
of  fateful  consequence.  Both  the  Cape  pigeon  and  the  alba- 
tross were  regarded  as  the  habitations  of  the  souls  of  drowned 
seamen;  ^  and  the  wanton  slaying  of  these  birds — especially 
the  albatross — was  certain  to  bring  disaster  or  shipwreck. 
Coleridge  makes  use  of  this  particular  superstition  in  the 
poems  of  the  "Ancient  Mariner:" 

And  I  had  done  an  evil  thing, 

And  it  would  work  'em  woe; 
For  all  averr'd  I  had  kill'd  the  bird 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow; 
Ah!  wretch!  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

^An  old  man-o'-war's  man,  named  Saxey  Fisher,  told  the  following  story, 
with  frequent  protestations  of  its  truth: — While  on  a  passage  from  New  York 
to  Calcutta,  and  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  his  particular  chum  fell 
overboard  and  was  drowned,  any  attempt  to  save  him  being  impossible  in 
the  heavy  sea  running.  When  rounding  the  Cape  again,  in  warm  and  pleas- 
ant weather,  homeward  bound,  he  was  lying  one  night  on  the  forecastle 
chest,  when  he  heard  his  name  pronounced  by  his  drowned  shipmate.  He 
looked  about  him;  but  seemed  to  be  quite  alone  on  the  forecastle.  Thinking 
he  had  been  mistaken  he  lay  down  again,  when  his  name  was  repeated  by 
the  same  voice.  He  looked  up,  alarmed,  and,  over  his  head,  a  Cape  pigeon 
was  circling  around,  drawing  nearer  until  it  approached  him  closely,  and 
again  loudly  called  his  name,  "Saxey,"  three  times.  "Holloa!  what's  up?" 
cried  the  astonished  mariner.  Still  hovering  near  him  the  bird  replied: 
"You  don't  know  me,  yer  old  chum.  Bill  Evans,  in  my  new  togs;  but  I'm 
all  right.  Don't  worry.  When  yer  come  this  way  again,  I'll  come  and  see 
you";  and  away  went  the  bird,  soon  lost  in  the  darkness. — Communicated  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  Ramsay,  U.  S.  N, 
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Ah!  well-a-day!  what  evil  looks 

Had  I  from  old  and  young! 
Instead  of  a  cross,  the  albatross 

About  my  neck  was  hung. 

From  an  examination  of  these  myths  it  is  apparent  that 
the  old  sea  rovers  were  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration of  souls;  and  other  evidence  connects  their  super- 
stitions with  religious  origin  or  credence  given  to  lingering 
figment  of  some  paganic  ceremony. 

The  Saints'  Calendar  of  the  early  navigators  was  a  long 
one,  crowded  with  divinities  enough  to  respond  to  the  prayers 
of  seamen  under  almost  every  circumstance  of  stress  and 
danger.  Beside  many  others,  of  lesser  note,  it  embraced  St. 
Clement,  who  was  cast  into  the  sea ;  St.  James  the  Greater,  the 
savior  of  Spanish  sailors,  whose  relics  were  miraculously 
conveyed  in  a  ship  of  marble  from  Jerusalem  to  Spain;  St. 
Peter,  the  fisher  apostle;  St.  Columba,  the  patron  of  boat- 
men, who  once  caused  a  truss  of  hay  to  be  flung  from  heaven 
to  float  three  drowning  boatmen  safely  to  the  shore;  St. 
Barbara,  the  protector  of  French  and  Spanish  seamen  in 
thunder  storms;  St.  Mark,  the  patron  of  the  Venetian  fisher- 
men; St.  George,  at  whose  shrine  Sardinian  fishermen  were 
wont  to  cast  their  off'erings;  and  St.  Patrick,  who  caused  a 
ship  to  sail  against  the  wind.  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
the  martyr,  who  saved  mariners  and  fishermen  in  shipwrecks, 
and  helped  to  launch  vessels  when  no  human  power  could 
move  them;  and  St.  Erasmus  (the  Italian  St.  Elmo),  invoked 
by  sailors  on  the  Mediterranean  for  his  beneficent  interfer- 
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ence  in  time  of  tempest.  St.  Anthony,  who  preached  to  the 
fishes,  was  another  saintly  patron,  and  accounted  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  favoring  the  prayers  of  distressed  seamen. 
St.  Anthony,  St.  Christopher,  and  St.  Nicholas  were  pre- 
eminently the  guardians  of  superstitious  mariners,  and  they 
were  chiefly  venerated  by  seamen  of  the  British  Isles,  whose 
invocations  to  them  occur  in  many  old  sea  chants  and 
snatches  of  tradition.  St.  Christopher  rowed  the  boat  in 
which  Christ  embarked  across  the  river.  His  shrine  in  the 
churches  was  visited  by  sailors,  who  carried  offerings  to  it, 
and  there  they  prayed  for  safety.  The  greatest  reverence, 
however,  was  reserved  for  St.  Nicholas,  who  once  restored  a 
sailor  to  life,  and  subdued  a  storm  during  a  journey  to  the 
Holy  Land.  He  was  also  worshipped  by  Italian  and  Greek 
seamen.  The  latter  carried  with  them,  on  their  voyages, 
St.  Nicholas'  loaves,  which  were  thrown  into  the  sea  during 
storms  to  calm  the  waves.  In  olden  times,  in  England,  it  was 
customary  on  the  termination  of  a  voyage  for  seamen  to  lay 
thank-offerings  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  churches. 
Such  offerings  were  made  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  at 
Hythe,  in  Kent.  Lambarde,  an  old  Kentish  writer,  says: 
"This  is  one  of  the  places 

Where  such  as  had  escapt  the  sea 
Were  wont  to  leave  their  guifts. 

Insomuch  as  if  any  of  the  fishermen  on  this  coast  had  hardly 
escaped  the  storms,  then  should  Saint  Nicholas  not  have  only 
the  thanks  of  that  deliverance,  but  also  one  or  more  of  the 
best  fishes  for  an  offering."  There  were  many  churches  in 
English  sea-ports  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  The  most  fa- 
mous, perhaps,  was  the  old  church  at  Liverpool,  and  the  cus- 
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torn  formerly  observed  of  presenting  offerings  there  is  men- 
tioned by  a  local  author;  "In  the  vicinity  there  stood  a 
statue  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  when  the  faith  in  the  intercession 
of  saints  was  more  operative  than  at  present  the  mariners 
were  wont  to  present  a  peace-offering  for  a  prosperous  voy- 
age on  their  going  out  to  sea,  and  a  wave-offering  on  their 
return;  but  the  saint,  having  lost  his  votaries,  has  long  since 
disappeared."  Finally,  to  good  St.  Nicholas,  we  repeat 
Charles  Sayle's  sonnet: 

In  Muscovy  when  a  corpse  they  bury 

And  round  in  a  group  the  mourners  stand, 
Instead  of  an  obol  for  Charon's  ferry 

They  place  a  scrip  in  the  dead  man's  hand; 
"To  holy  Nicholas,  Saint  of  God — 

Here  is  a  man  who  loved  you  well 
When  on  the  earth  with  us  he  trod, 

Save  him  now  from  the  Gates  of  Hell." 

If,  when  I  die,  I  have  still  bewailers, 
While  over  me  swings  the  cresset  glass, 

Open  this  book  where  these  letters  stand 

And  write  again  in  a  bold,  round  hand: — 

"He  loved  boys  and  thieves  and  sailors, 
Servant  of  Thine,  St.  Nicholas!" 
•  •••••••• 

"Customs  change  and  men  change  with  them."  The  mani- 
fold and  quaint  mythologies  once  associated  with  life  on  the 
ocean  exist  only  in  fable.  In  these  present  days  the  super- 
stitions of  the  past  are  put  aside  like  worn-out  garments;  no 
longer  can  peace-offerings  in  the  churches  subdue  storms  and 
secure  immunity  from  shipwreck.  Science  and  education 
are  understood  to  have  torn  down  the  remnants  of  credulity; 
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and,  by  the  process  of  transformation,  the  faith  of  the  ancient 
mariner,  shaped  largely  by  the  reputed  miracles  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  is  a  worthless  article  in  the  religion  of  his  de- 
scendant on  the  sea.  They  are  all  shadows,  we  are  told, 
gathered  into  oblivion  long  ago,  with  the  priest  who  gave  the 
benediction,  and  the  sailor  who  received  it,  at  the  shrine  of 
St.  Nicholas.  But  men  will  obstinately  stand  within  the 
shadows,  and  the  sunlight  cannot  send  its  rays  into  every 
corner. 

The  weird  mystery  of  the  sea  grows  neither  stale  nor 
common-place;  its  influence  has  been  felt  by  men  of  every 
race;  and  manifold  and  impressive  have  been  its  teachings. 
The  omens  and  mystical  figures,  which  the  witchery  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  glamor  of  the  ocean  imparted  and  made 
apparent  to  the  reason  of  the  old  sea-farer,  may  mean  little 
to  the  seaman  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury; but  these  myths  and  superstitions  are  not  yet  entirely 
forgotten  by  the  men  who  "go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships." 
The  sun  and  the  clouds,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  the  mist  and 
the  storm,  in  some  measure,  still  awaken  fanciful  forebod- 
ings; and  the  moods  and  marvels  of  the  great  deep  are  yet 
enigmas  that  create  wonder  and  enthralment.  If  the  shad- 
owy Isles  of  the  Blest, 

— full  of  noises 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not, — 

appear  to  be  afar  off,  without  a  chance  of  our  stepping  upon 
the  enchanted  shores;  if  the  Capes  Fly  Away,  the  Islands  of 
St.  Brandan  and  of  The  Seven  Cities,  and  the  Phantom  Ships 
of  many  seas,  are  not  now  clearly  manifested  to  the  natural 
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vision,  they  may  have  been  seen  with  the  eye  of  faith;  for 
who  shall  limit  the  belief  of  the  man  living  his  life  where 
Nature  has  formed  her  grandest,  most  impressive,  and  ever- 
changing  handiwork?  Our  philosophy  hath  not  encom- 
passed all  things  of  heaven  and  earth,  nor  will  it. 
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James  B.  Connolly 

BEFORE  every  Gloucester  fisherman's  race  the  prevail- 
ing prayer  is  for  a  breeze  of  wind.    Any  of  the  fast 
fishermen  know  how  to  slip  along  in  light  air,  but  the 
great  qualification  of  a  Gloucester  schooner  is  that  she  can 
stand  up  to  it  when  it  blows. 
"Drivin'  her  till  all's  blue.  .  . 
"What  she  couldn't  carry  she  was  draggin'.  .  . 
"All  white  water  on  her  deck.  .  .  ." 
"And  no  man  ever  made  him  take  his  mains'l  in.  .  . 
Such  are  phrases  I  have  been  familiar  with  ever  since  I 
have  known  bank  fishermen,  and  that  has  been  ever  since  I 
was  a  little  boy.    The  high  admiration  of  bank  fishermen 
goes  to  the  vessel  which  can  carry  sail  and  the  skipper  who 
will  make  her  carry  sail  in  a  breeze  of  wind.    By  a  breeze 
of  wind  they  mean  a  gale. 

We  had  a  race  in  Gloucester  the  other  day,  during  which 
the  vessels  showed  better  than  thirteen  knots  at  times;  and 
there  was  the  race  off  Halifax  this  year  and  last.  I  was  on 
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the  Es  per  onto  myself  last  year  when  she  beat  the  pick  of  the 
Canadian  fleet.  And  I  followed  the  race  this  year  when  the 
Nova  Scotia  Bluenose  evened  things  up  by  beating  the  Elsie, 
but  I  have  yet  to  talk  with  a  group  of  fishing  skippers  who 
did  not  agree  that  there  was  "never  but  one  fishermen's  race," 
and  that  was  the  race  held  off  Gloucester  in  1892. 

That  was  the  race  it  blew.  They  were  celebrating  old 
Gloucester's  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  birthday ;  they  stretched 
the  day  to  a  week.  Of  course  there  had  to  be  a  fishermen's 
race  during  the  week. 

On  Wednesday  of  that  week  an  easterly  set  in,  and  the  day 
of  the  race  had  been  set  for  Friday.  Hard-driving  skippers 
snifl'ed  the  fresh  gale,  shook  hands  freely  on  Main  Street,  and 
said  it  looked  pretty  good  for  wind  aplenty.  Only  one  re- 
gret some  of  them  had;  they  feared  that  Maurice  Whalen 
was  too  far  to  the  east'ard  to  be  home  in  time.  Some  re- 
gretted it  because  they  believed  he  was  the  man  and  his  the 
vessel  to  win  the  race ;  others  regretted  it  because  they  wanted 
to  give  him  and  his  vessel  a  good  beating. 

Maurice  Whalen  was  master  of  the  Harry  Belden,  He 
was  far  to  the  eastward  that  week — too  far  to  suit  him.  He 
was  keen  enough  for  the  race,  but  the  mackerel  had  been 
striking  in  pretty  thick,  with  the  Belden  getting  her  full  share, 
and,  after  all,  the  first  duty  of  a  Gloucesterman  is  to  bring 
home  fish. 

But  on  Tuesday  afternoon  an  easterly  breeze  set  in. 
Maurice  knew  it  was  good  for  three  days  or  so,  and  as  mack- 
erel don't  show  in  a  rough  sea,  and  as  he  was  looking  for  a 
good  excuse  to  be  moving  on,  that  Tuesday  night  he  all  at 
once  swung  the  Belden  off  for  home. 

He  had  600  miles  to  go,  and  all  day  and  all  night  Wednes- 
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day,  and  all  day  Thursday  he  kept  her  going  with  all  she 
could  drag  before  it.  Thursday  night  he  had  her  tied  up  to 
the  wharf  in  Gloucester.  The  crew  worked  all  that  night 
to  get  the  salted  mackerel  out  of  her.  When  it  came 
time  to  go  out  for  the  race  in  the  morning,  they  had  to  leave, 
for  want  of  time,  the  salt  and  some  other  things  in  her. 

Whalen  hired  a  towboat  to  give  him  a  quick  pull  out  of 
the  slip.  In  turning  the  Belden  the  towboat  started  to  turn 
her  the  wrong  way;  that  is,  against  the  sun. 

"The  other  way  about — with  the  sun,  with  the  sun — don't 
be  giving  her  bad  luck  going!"  shouted  Maurice. 

To  turn  the  Belden  with  the  sun  in  that  wind  the  crew  had 
to  lower  her  mainsail,  which  had  been  left  standing  all  night 
to  dry  out.  When  it  was  hoisted  again  Whalen  claimed  that 
it  did  not  set  near  so  well  as  on  their  600-mile  run  from  the 
eastward. 

The  Belden  joined  the  others  in  the  stream,  and  they  put 
out.  Every  vessel  had  all  sail  set.  Three  skippers — 
Whalen  one  of  them — went  out  with  their  halyards  lashed 
aloft,  thereby  giving  notice  early  that  whatever  sail  came  off 
that  day  would  have  to  be  blown  off ;  also  that  if  any  man  on 
deck  lost  his  nerve  and  started  to  cut  halyards  to  let  the  main- 
sail run,  he  would  have  to  go  aloft  to  do  the  cutting,  and  be- 
fore he  could  get  aloft  they  would  get  to  him. 

The  records  of  the  Weather  Bureau  for  that  day  say  that 
it  was  blowing  fifty-four  miles  an  hour  ashore.  It  blew 
harder  out  to  sea. 

The  first  leg  was  from  Eastern  Point  to  a  stake  boat  off 
Nahant — fourteen  sea  miles.  The  Ethel  Jacobs,  one  of  the 
wonder  vessels  of  Gloucester,  ran  that  first  fourteen  miles 
in  just  outside  fifty  minutes.    Her  skipper,  Saul  Jacobs,  al- 
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ways  claimed  that  he  went  a  half  mile  out  of  his  course  look- 
ing for  the  mark. 

Other  vessels  were  crowding  the  Jacobs,  and  around  the 
mark  Saul  jibed  the  Ethel  all  standing.  She  carried  away 
her  main  galF,  and  so  she  passed  out  of  the  race.  They  took 
in  her  mainsail,  and  she  went  the  rest  of  the  way  under  head 
sail  alone,  and  made  pretty  good  time  of  it,  but  she  hadn't 
a  chance. 

The  second  leg  was  to  a  buoy  off  Davis's  Ledge.  The  race 
committee  warned  them  all  to  be  careful  turning  the  ledge, 
that  there  was  only  room  for  one  vessel  to  make  the  turn  be- 
tween the  buoy  and  the  ledge  at  one  time.  The  Joseph  Rowe 
took  the  lead  when  the  Jacobs  broke  her  gaff,  and  coming  to 
the  buoy  off  Davis's  the  Rowe  was  still  leading.  The  Belden 
was  second,  her  long  bowsprit  sticking  over  the  Rowers  stern 
as  they  drove  down  to  round  between  the  buoy  and  the  ledge. 

Captain  Cameron  of  the  Rowe  stood  aft  on  his  vessel  and 
shouted  to  Whalen,  who  was  standing  forward  on  the  Belden: 
"Careful,  Maurice!  You  know  the  committee  said  there  was 
only  room  for  one  of  us  to  turn  here." 

"The  committee  hell!"  answered  Maurice.  "I'll  prove 
'em  wrong  right  now!" 

Between  buoy  and  ledge  went  the  two  vessels  together. 

It  was  a  roaring,  high  sea,  and  the  gale  was  blowing  harder 
than  when  they  started.  A  steamer  with  an  excursion  crowd 
aboard  had  followed  the  racers  from  Gloucester,  and,  being 
a  stout  craft  and  having  a  seagoing  master  in  her,  she  cal- 
culated to  follow  the  racers  all  the  way  round.  But  essaying 
to  make  the  turn  at  Davis's  Ledge  she  rolled  her  top  rail 
under.  Whereupon:  "No  more  turns  for  her — we  keep 
straight  on  to  Boston,"  said  her  captain;  and  so  she  did,  and 
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no  excursionist  said  he  hadn't  got  his  money's  worth  when  he 
was  landed  in  Boston. 

A  Boston  newspaper  reporter  was  sent  out  by  his  paper  to 
cover  the  race.  He  came  back  to  his  office  early.  The  city 
editor  spied  him. 

"I  thought  you  went  down  to  cover  that  fishermen's  race?" 
said  the  editor. 

"I  did.  But  there's  no  race.  All  I  saw  was  a  lot  of  fool- 
ish fishermen  trying  to  drown  themselves." 

A  steamer,  one  of  those  harbor  excursion  things  with 
ginger-bread  top-sides,  put  out  from  Gloucester  with  a  gang 
of  fishermen  to  follow  the  race.  She  left  the  harbor  with  the 
vessels.  Within  an  hour  she  was  back  to  the  dock  in  Glou- 
cester, and  those  piling  ashore  from  her  were  met  with:  "I 
thought  you  paid  three  dollars  to  go  out  and  see  the  race?" 

"We  did,"  answered  one.  "But  we  wasn't  out  to  Eastern 
Point  afore  her  deck  planks  began  to  loosen  up.  Before 
she'd  gone  half  a  mile  on  the  course  her  deck  planks  was  that 
loose  that  we  could  spit  down  into  her  hold.  We're  satisfied 
to  lose  our  three  dollars  and  read  about  that  race  in  to- 
morrow mornin's  papers." 

From  Davis's  Ledge  it  was  a  beat  back  to  Gloucester. 
The  great  Tommy  Bohlen  was  there  with  his  Nannie  Bohlen, 
When  Gloucester  fishermen  start  to  name  the  half  dozen  Glou- 
cester vessels  of  all  time,  they  never  forget  the  Nannie  Boh- 
len, It  was  the  dream  of  Bohlen's  life  to  prove  his  vessel 
the  greatest  heavy-weather  fisherman  that  ever  sailed  past 
Eastern  Point;  but  unfortunately  he  had  gambled  on  mod- 
erate weather  for  the  race  and  had  taken  out  some  of  the 
Nannie^ s  ballast,  and  now  she  was  a  little  light  for  the  breeze 
blowing.  But  he  went  after  the  Belden,  driving  his  lightened 
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vessel  desperately  when  he  saw  her  take  the  lead  from  the 
Rowe.  He  rolled  the  Nannie  down  to  her  swifters,  which 
were  five  feet  or  so  above  her  main  rail,  and  her  main  rail  was 
five  feet  or  so  above  the  water  line.  He  had  two  men  lashed 
to  her  wheel.  On  all  of  them  that  day  they  had  two  men 
lashed  to  the  wheel.  There  were  also  life  lines  around  all 
their  decks,  and  all  masthead  men  were  lashed  so  they 
wouldn't  be  snapped  overboard. 

One  of  Tommy  Bohlen's  helmsmen  slipped  his  life  line 
from  over  his  shoulder  and  passed  it  to  Tommy,  saying: 
"It's  suicide.  Captain  Bohlen,  to  be  trying  to  sail  a  vessel  this 
way  any  longer." 

"It's  so  F'll  sail  her — go  for'ard,  you!"  said  Bohlen,  and 
took  the  life  line  and  took  the  wheel,  and  held  her  to  it  too. 

On  the  Belden  they  were  keeping  her  to  it.  Her  crew  were 
mostly  hanging  on  to  the  ring  bolts  under  her  windward  rail, 
and  the  water  as  they  hung  so  came  rolling  up  to  their  boot 
heels.  Both  men  at  the  Belden  s  wheel — one  was  Whalen 
himself — were  standing  to  their  waists  in  solid  water. 
Sometimes  it  went  to  their  chests.  There  was  a  passenger,  a 
friend  of  the  owners,  lashed  to  the  deck  bitt  to  windward  of 
the  wheel  box.  He  was  a  man  with  yachting  experience  and 
had  courage  enough,  but  things  were  looking  wicked  to  him. 

"She  rolled  pretty  low  that  time,  captain,"  he  said  to 
Whalen  once. 

"Yes,"  answered  Whalen,  "she  rolled  pretty  low  that  time, 
and  she'll  roll  lower  yet  before  the  sail  comes  oiT  her.  This 
is  the  day  some  of  them  said  they  were  going  to  make  the 
Belden  take  in  sail,  and  I  want  to  see  them  make  her." 

The  Belden  took  to  plunging  forward.  Time  and  again 
she  buried  both  bows  and  all  her  forward  deck  under  it. 
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Once  she  sent  her  deck  under  to  her  break.  The  man  on  the 
weather  bitt  cried  out  again:  "She  dove  pretty  deep  that 
time,  captain.  If  she  makes  another  dive  like  that,  will  she 
come  up,  do  you  think?" 

"Have  no  fear,  boy,"  was  Whalen's  calm  answer.  "If 
any  vessel  out  o'  Gloucester  will  come  up,  this  one  will." 

The  Belden  won. 

I  have  written  many  stories  of  Gloucester  fishermen,  and 
made  use  of  much  dialogue  in  their  writing.  In  that  di- 
alogue I  never  made  use  of  two  successive  lines  of  speech  that 
I  ever  actually  heard.  I  have  heard  some  great  talk  among 
them,  but  talk  can  rarely  be  lifted  bodily  from  its  birthplace. 
The  only  two  successive  lines  of  dialogue  I  ever  used  in  a 
Gloucester  story  were  two  lines  spoken  this  day  of  the  race. 

A  Gloucester  fisherman  was  standing  on  Billy  Thomas's 
vessel  watching  the  racers,  particularly  the  Belden.  As  the 
Belden  came  driving  up  to  the  finish  line  and  crossed  it  a  win- 
ner, this  young  fisherman  let  go  his  grip  of  the  weather  rig- 
ging, leaped  into  the  air  and  shouted  so  he  could  be  heard  a 
cable  length  away  almost:  "The  Harry  Belden  wins!  The 
able  Harry  Belden,  sailin'  across  the  line  on  her  side,  an' 
her  crew  sittin'  out  on  her  keel!" 

Always  after  that  race,  until  the  day  she  was  lost,  wherever 
you  saw  the  Belden  you  would  see  a  broom  to  her  masthead. 
And  no  one  but  admitted  she  had  a  right  to  carry  it  there. 
And  this  sketch  is  to  explain  what  the  old-timers  mean  when 
they  say  there  was  never  but  one  fishermen's  race. 
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Hall  and  Nordhoff  ^ 

WE  sighted  Mauke  at  dawn.  The  cabin  lamp  was  still 
burning  when  the  boy  brought  my  coffee;  I  drank 
it,  lit  a  cigarette,  and  went  on  deck  in  a  pareu.  The 
skipper  himself  was  at  the  wheel;  half  a  dozen  men  were  in 
the  shrouds;  the  native  passengers  were  sitting  forward,  cross- 
legged  in  little  groups,  munching  ship's  biscuit  and  gazing 
ahead  for  the  expected  land. 

The  day  broke  wild  and  gray,  with  clouds  scudding  low 
over  the  sea,  and  squalls  of  rain.  Since  we  had  left  Man- 
gaia,  the  day  before,  it  had  blown  heavily  from  the  southeast; 
a  big  sea  was  running,  but  in  spite  of  sixty  tons  of  copra  the 
schooner  was  reeling  off  the  knots  in  racing  style,  running 
almost  free,  with  the  wind  well  aft  of  the  beam,  rising  inter- 
minably on  the  back  of  each  passing  sea,  and  taking  the  fol- 
lowing slope  with  a  swoop  and  a  rush.  We  had  no  log;  it 
was  difficult  to  guess  our  position  within  a  dozen  miles;  the 
low  driving  clouds,  surrounding  us  like  a  curtain,  made  it  im- 

^From  "Faery  Lands  of  the  South  Seas."    Harper  &  Bros.  192L 
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possible  to  see  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards.  Until  an 
observation  could  be  obtained,  the  landfall  was  a  matter  of 
luck  and  guesswork.  Our  course  had  been  laid  almost  due 
north-northeast — to  pass  a  little  to  the  west  of  Mauke — which 
gave  us  the  chance  of  raising  Mitiaro  or  Atiu  if  we  missed 
the  first  island ;  but  ocean  currents  are  uncertain  things,  and 
with  a  horizon  limited  to  less  than  half  a  mile,  nothing  would 
be  easier  than  to  slip  past  the  trio  of  low  islands  and  into  the 
stretch  of  lonely  ocean  beyond.  Every  trading  skipper  is 
accustomed  to  face  such  situations;  one  can  only  maintain 
a  sharp  lookout  and  hold  on  one's  course  until  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  use  the  sextant,  or  until  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  land  has  been  passed. 

A  squall  of  rain  drove  down  on  us;  for  five  minutes,  while 
we  shivered  and  the  scuppers  ran  fresh  water,  our  narrow  cir- 
cle of  vision  was  blotted  out.  Then  suddenly,  with  the  effect 
of  a  curtain  drawn  aside,  the  clouds  broke  to  the  east,  flooding 
the  sea  with  light.  A  shout  went  up.  Close  ahead  and  to 
starboard,  so  near  that  we  could  see  the  white  of  breakers  on 
the  reef,  was  Mauke — densely  wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  a 
palm  top  rising  here  and  there  above  the  thick  bush  of  iron- 
woods.  Next  moment  the  curtain  descended;  gray  clouds 
and  rearing  seas  surrounded  us;  it  was  as  though  we  had 
seen  a  vision  of  the  land,  unreal  as  the  blue  lakes  seen  at 
midday  on  the  desert.  But  the  skipper  was  shouting  orders 
in  harsh  Mangaian;  the  schooner  was  swinging  up  into  the 
wind;  the  blocks  were  clicking  and  purring  as  half  a  dozen 
boys  swayed  on  the  mainsheet. 

Presently  the  land  took  vague  form  through  the  mist  of 
squalls ;  we  were  skirting  the  reef  obliquely,  drawing  nearer 
the  breakers  as  the  settlement  came  in  view.  A  narrow  boat 
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passage,  into  which  an  ugly  surf  was  breaching,  had  been 
blasted  through  the  hard  coral  of  the  reef ;  a  path  led  up  the 
sloping  land  beyond,  between  a  double  row  of  canoe  houses 
to  the  bush.  A  few  people  were  gathering  by  the  canoe 
houses;  it  was  evident  that  we  had  just  been  sighted,  and  that 
it  would  be  some  time  before  a  boat  could  put  out,  if,  indeed, 
the  boatmen  were  willing  to  risk  the  surf.  Meanwhile  we 
could  only  stand  off  and  on  until  they  came  out  to  us,  for  the 
skipper  had  no  intention  of  risking  his  ship's  boat  and  the 
lives  of  his  men  on  such  a  forbidding  shore,  "^rari.'"  he 
sang  out,  dwelling  long  on  the  last  syllable  of  this  Cook  Is- 
land version  of  "hard  alee."  The  schooner  rounded  into  the 
wind  with  a  ponderous  deliberation  calculated  to  make  the 
nerves  of  a  fair-weather  sailor  twitch;  she  seemed  to  hesitate, 
like  a  fat  and  fluttering  grandmother;  at  last,  after  an  age  of 
bobbing  and  ducking  into  the  head  sea,  while  boom  tackles 
were  made  fast  and  headsails  backed,  she  made  up  her  mind, 
and  filled  away  on  the  port  tack. 

Riley,  the  American  coconut  planter,  who  was  recruiting 
labor  for  the  season  on  his  island,  turned  to  me  with  a  wink. 
"If  this  old  hooker  was  mine,"  he  remarked  in  a  voice  meant 
to  reach  the  skipper's  ears,  "I'd  start  the  engine  every  time  I 
came  about;  she  can't  sail  fast  enough  to  keep  steerageway!" 

The  skipper  sniffed  a  British  sniff;  they  are  old  friends. 
"If  this  damn  fine  schooner  was  yours,"  he  observed,  without 
turning  his  head,  "she'd  have  been  piled  up  long  ago — like 
as  not  in  broad  daylight,  on  an  island  a  thousand  feet  high." 

Riley  chuckled.  "Too  early  for  an  argument,"  he  said. 
"Let's  go  below  and  have  a  drink." 

I  have  not  often  run  across  a  more  interesting  man  than 
Riley.    Thrown  together,  as  he  and  I  have  been,  in  circum- 
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stances  which  make  for  an  unusual  exchange  of  confidence, 
I  have  learned  more  of  him  in  two  months  than  one  knows 
of  many  an  old  acquaintance  at  home.    At  thirty-five  years 
of  age  he  is  a  living  object  lesson  for  those  who  bewail  the 
old  days  of  adventure  and  romance,  and  wish  that  their  lives 
had  been  cast  in  other  times.    His  blood  is  undiluted  Irish; 
he  has  the  humor,  the  imagination,  the  quick  sympathy  of  the 
race,  without  the  Irish  heritage  of  instability.    Born  in  South 
Boston  and  reared  with  only  the  sketchiest  of  educations,  he 
set  out  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  at  an  age  when  most 
boys  are  playing  marbles  and  looking  forward  with  dread  to 
the  study  of  algebra.    For  fifteen  years  he  wandered,  gather- 
ing a  varied  background  of  experience.    He  worked  in  mills; 
he  drifted  west  and  shipped  as  cabin  boy  on  vessels  plying 
Great  Lakes;  he  drifted  farther  west  to  become  a  rider  of  the 
range.    Finally  he  reached  San  Francisco  and  took  to  the 
sea.    He  has  been  a  sealer,  an  Alaska  fisherman,  an  able- 
bodied  seaman  on  square-riggers  sailing  strange  seas.  He 
has  seen  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  he  speaks 
of  the  ports  of  India,  China,  Africa,  the  Java  Sea,  as  you 
would  speak  of  Boston  or  New  York. 

In  the  days  when  a  line  of  schooners  ran  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Tahiti,  touching  at  the  Marquesas  on  the  way,  he  felt 
a  call  to  the  South  Seas,  and  shipped  for  a  round  trip  before 
the  mast.  When  he  returned  to  San  Francisco  a  change 
seemed  to  have  come  over  him;  the  old,  wandering  life  had 
lost  its  charm — had  gone  flat  and  stale.  Like  many  another, 
he  had  eaten  of  the  wild  plantain  unaware.  The  evenings  of 
carousal  ashore  no  longer  tempted  him;  even  the  long  after- 
noons of  reading  (for  reading  has  always  been  this  curious 
fellow's  chief  delight),  stretched  on  his  bed  in  a  sailor's 
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boarding  house,  had  lost  their  flavor — the  print  blurred  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  in  its  place  he  saw  lands  of  savage  love- 
liness rising  from  a  warm  blue  sea;  shadowy  and  mysterious 
valleys,  strewn  with  the  relics  of  a  forgotten  race;  the  dark 
eyes  of  a  girl  in  Tai-o-Hae. 

Remember  that  Riley  was  both  a  sailor  and  an  Irishman — 
a  rough  idealist,  keenly  susceptible  to  beauty  and  the  sense 
of  romance.  It  is  stated  that  the  men  who  live  romance  are 
seldom  aware  of  it;  this  may  be  true,  though  I  doubt  it — 
certainly  in  Riley's  case  the  theory  does  not  work  out.  He 
is  the  most  modest  of  men,  untainted  by  a  trace  of  egoism; 
in  his  stories,  superbly  told  with  the  Irish  gift  for  circum= 
stantial  detail  and  dramatic  effect,  the  teller's  part  is  always 
small.  And  yet  as  one  listens,  thrilled  by  the  color  and 
artistry  of  the  tale,  one  is  all  the  while  aware  that  this  man 
appraises  his  memories  at  their  full  value — reviews  them 
with  a  ripened  gusto,  an  ever-fresh  appreciation.  In  short, 
he  is  one  of  those  fortunate,  or  unfortunate,  men  for  whom 
realities,  as  most  of  us  know  them,  do  not  exist;  men  whose 
eyes  are  incapable  of  seeing  drab  or  gray,  who  find  mystery 
and  fresh  beauty  in  what  we  call  the  commonplace. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Riley  was  aboard  the 
next  schooner  bound  south  for  the  islands.  Nukuhiva  knew 
him  for  a  time,  but  the  gloom  and  tragedy  of  that  land — to- 
gether with  an  episode  of  domestic  infelicity — were  over- 
powering to  a  man  of  his  temperament.  From  the  Mar- 
quesas he  went  to  Tahiti,  and  his  wanderings  ended  in  the 
Cook  group,  six  hundred  miles  to  the  west.  Perhaps  the 
finding  of  his  journey's  end  wrought  the  change,  perhaps  it 
was  due  to  his  rather  practical  Tahitian  wife — in  any  case, 
the  wanderer  ceased  to  rove,  the  spendthrift  began  to  save  and 
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plan.  In  the  groups  to  the  easward  he  had  picked  up  a 
smattering  of  coconut  lore;  it  was  not  long  before  he  got  a 
berth  as  superintendent  of  a  small  plantation.  With  a  native 
wife  and  the  Irishman's  knack  for  languages,  he  soon  mas- 
tered the  dialect  of  his  group;  he  is  one  of  a  very  few  men 
who  speak  it  with  all  the  finer  shadings.  This  accounts  in 
part  for  his  success  with  labor — the  chief  difficulty  of  the 
planter  throughout  Polynesia.  To  one  interested  as  I  am  in 
the  variations  of  this  oceanic  tongue,  it  is  a  genuine  pleasure 
to  talk  with  Riley.  In  school  he  learned  to  read  and  write; 
beyond  that  he  is  entirely  self-educated.  A  good  half  of  his 
earnings,  I  should  say,  in  the  days  when  he  followed  the  sea, 
were  spent  on  books;  a  native  intelligence  enabled  him  to 
criticize  and  select;  he  has  read  enormously,  and  what  he  has 
read  he  has  remembered.  Each  time  a  new  subject  attracted 
him  he  hastened  to  the  book  shops  of  San  Francisco,  or  Liver- 
pool, or  Singapore,  and  gathered  a  little  forecastle  library  of 
reference.  Like  most  intelligent  men  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  he  has  grown  interested  in  the  subject  of  Polynesian 
research;  it  is  odd  to  hear  him  discuss — with  a  strong  accent 
of  South  Boston  and  the  manner  of  a  professor  of  ethnol- 
ogy— some  question  of  Maori  chronology,  or  the  variations 
in  a  causative  prefix.  Once  he  made  clear  to  me  a  matter 
often  referred  to  in  print,  but  which  I  had  never  properly 
understood.    He  was  speaking  of  the  language  of  Tahiti. 

"When  you  hear  a  Tahitian  talk,"  he  said,  "it  sounds  dif- 
ferent, but  really  it's  the  same  as  Hawaiian,  or  Marquesan, 
or  Rarotongan,  or  New  Zealand  Maori.  Tahiti  is  the  oldest 
settled  place,  and  the  language  has  kind  of  rotted  away  there. 
Nowadays  the  Tahitian  has  lost  the  strong,  harsh  sounds  of 
the  old  ingo,  the  k  and  rig;  in  place  of  them  there  is  simply 
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a  catch  between  two  vowels.  If  you  know  Rarotongan  and 
understand  the  system  of  change,  you  can  get  on  all  right  in 
Tahiti.  Take  our  word  akatangi — to  play  a  musical  instru- 
ment. Tangi  means  'wail'  or  'weep' ;  aka  is  the  old  causative 
prefix;  the  combination  means  'cause  to  weep.'  Now  let's 
figure  that  word  out  in  Tahitian.  First  we've  got  to  take  out 
the  k  and  ng;  that  leaves  a  bad  start — it  doesn't  sound  good, 
so  the  Tahitians  stick  on  an  /  at  the  beginning.  That's  all 
there  is  to  it;  faataH  is  the  word.  It  makes  me  laugh  to  think 
of  when  I  first  came  down  here.  I  was  working  in  Tahiti, 
and  when  I  came  home  in  the  evening  my  girl  would  look  up 
from  her  sewing  and  sing  out,  '0  Riley  1'  'For  the  love  of 
Mike,'  I'd  tell  her,  'don't  you  know  my  name  yet?  It's  Riley, 
not  O'Riley!'  Finally  I  caught  on;  I'd  been  fooled  on  the 
same  proposition  as  Cook  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  You  re- 
member they  called  the  island  Otahiti.  That  0  is  simply  a 
special  form  of  the  verb  used  before  personal  pronouns  and 
proper  nouns.  The  old  navigators,  when  the  canoes  came  out 
to  meet  them,  pointed  to  the  land  and  asked  its  name.  '0 
Tahiti'  said  the  natives  ('It  is  Tahiti').  My  girl  didn't  mean 
to  call  me  O'Riley  at  all;  she  was  simply  saying,  'It's  Riley.'  " 
A  serious  white  man,  particularly  when  he  is  able  to  re- 
cruit and  handle  native  labor,  is  always  in  demand  in  the 
islands;  it  was  not  long  before  Riley's  talents  were  recog- 
nized; now  he  is  manager  and  part  owner  of  an  entire  atoll. 
I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  his  accounts 
of  the  life  there.  Every  year,  at  about  Christmas  time,  a 
schooner  comes  to  load  his  copra  and  take  his  boys  back  to 
their  respective  islands.  Not  a  soul  is  left  on  the  atoll;  Riley 
boards  the  schooner  with  his  wife  and  takes  passage  to 
Papeete  for  a  couple  of  months  of  civilization.    When  the 
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time  is  up  he  makes  a  tour  of  the  Cook  group  to  recruit 
twenty  or  thirty  boys  for  the  new  season,  and  is  landed  on  his 
island  with  a  nine  months'  supply  of  medicine,  provisions, 
and  reading  matter.  He  is  the  only  white  man  on  the  atoll; 
one  would  suppose  such  a  life  deadly  monotonous  and  lonely, 
but  just  now  he  is  pining  to  get  back.  It  is  really  the  pleas- 
antest  of  lives,  he  says;  enough  routine  in  keeping  the  men 
properly  at  work,  superb  fishing  when  one  desires  a  touch  of 
sport,  plenty  of  time  to  read  and  think,  the  healthiest  climate 
in  the  world,  and  a  bit  of  trouble  now  and  then  to  give  the 
spice  a  true  Irishman  needs. 

Riley  is  a  man  of  medium  size,  with  thick  brown  hair  and 
eyes  of  Celtic  dark  blue,  perpetually  sparkling  with  humor. 
I  have  never  seen  a  stronger  or  more  active  man  of  his  weight; 
on  his  atoll  he  spends  an  hour  every  day  in  exercise,  running, 
jumping,  working  with  dumbbells  and  Indian  clubs.  From 
head  to  foot  he  is  burnt  a  deep,  ruddy  brown — a  full  shade 
darker  than  the  tint  of  his  native  wife.  Sometimes,  he  says, 
he  works  himself  into  such  a  pink  of  condition  that  he  aches 
to  pick  a  fight  with  the  first  comer,  but  I  fancy  he  finds 
trouble  enough  to  satisfy  another  man.  Once  a  huge,  sullen 
fellow  from  the  Gambier  group  attempted  to  spear  him,  and 
Riley  called  all  of  his  men  in  from  their  work,  appointed  the 
foreman  referee,  and  beat  the  two-hundred-and-twenty-pound 
native — fierce  and  lithe  and  strong  as  a  tiger — slowly  and 
scientifically,  to  a  pulp.  On  another  occasion,  a  half -savage 
boy,  from  a  far-off  island  of  the  southern  Paumotus,  took  a 
grudge  against  the  manager  and  bided  his  time  with  the  cun- 
ning of  a  wild  animal.  The  chance  came  one  afternoon  when 
Riley  was  asleep  in  the  shade  behind  his  house.  The  Pau- 
motan  stole  up  with  a  club  and  put  him  still  sounder  asleep 
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with  a  blow  on  the  head  that  laid  his  scalp  open  and  nearly 
fractured  his  skull.  Half  a  dozen  kicks  from  the  ball  of  a 
toughened  foot  stove  in  the  ribs  on  one  side  of  his  chest ;  with 
that,  the  native  left  his  victim,  very  likely  thinking  him  dead. 
Riley's  wife,  from  whom  I  got  the  story,  was  asleep  in  the 
house  at  the  time;  toward  evening  she  went  to  look  for  her 
husband,  and  found  him  stretched  out,  bloody  and  uncon- 
scious, on  the  sand.  In  spite  of  her  agitation — her  kind  are 
not  much  use  in  a  crisis — she  managed  to  get  him  to  the 
house  and  revive  him.  Riley's  first  act  was  to  drink  half  a 
tumbler  of  whisky;  his  second,  to  send  for  the  foreman.  The 
Paumotan  boy  had  disappeared;  overcome  by  forebodings 
of  evil,  he  had  taken  a  canoe  and  paddled  off  to  hide  himself 
on  an  uncleared  islet  across  the  lagoon.  Riley  gave  the  fore- 
man careful  instructions ;  early  in  the  morning  he  was  to  take 
all  the  boys  and  spend  the  day,  if  necessary,  in  running  down 
the  fugitive,  who  under  no  circumstances  was  to  be  injured  or 
roughly  handled. 

They  brought  the  boy  in  at  noon — deadly  afraid  at  first, 
sullen  and  relieved  when  he  learned  his  punishment  was  no 
worse  than  to  stand  up  to  the  manager  before  the  assembled 
plantation  hands.  It  must  have  been  a  grievous  affair;  Tetua 
could  scarcely  describe  it  without  tears.  Riley  was  still  sick 
and  dizzy;  his  ribs  were  taped  so  tightly  that  he  could  breathe 
with  only  half  his  lungs,  and  a  two-inch  strip  of  plaster  cov- 
ered the  wound  on  his  head.  The  Paumotan  was  fresh  and 
unhurt;  he  outweighed  his  antagonist  by  twenty  pounds,  and 
fought  with  confidence  and  bitterness.  The  Kanaka  is  cer- 
tainly among  the  strongest  men  of  the  world,  a  formidable 
adversary  in  a  rough-and-tumble  fight.  It  went  badly  with 
Riley  for  a  time;  the  boy  nearly  threw  him,  and  a  blow  on 
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his  broken  ribs  almost  made  him  faint,  but  in  the  end — mad- 
dened by  pain  and  the  thought  of  the  treacherous  attack — he 
got  his  man  down  and  might  have  killed  him  if  the  foreman 
and  half  a  dozen  others  had  not  intervened. 

Riley's  island  is  a  true  atoll — a  broad  lagoon  inclosed  by 
an  oval  sweep  of  reef  along  which  are  scattered  islets  of 
varying  size.  Many  people  must  have  lived  on  it  in  the  past; 
everywhere  there  are  traces  of  man's  occupation.  A  dozen 
inhabitants  were  there  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  but 
the  dead  outnumbered  the  living  too  heavily — the  place  be- 
came unbearable  to  them,  and  in  the  end  a  schooner  took 
them  away. 

Our  landing  on  Mauke  was  a  ticklish  business.  Like 
Mangaia,  Mitiaro,  and  Atiu,  this  island  is  of  mixed  volcanic 
and  raised-coral  origin — the  pinnacle  of  a  submerged  peak, 
ringed  with  millions  of  tons  of  coral,  and  without  any  lagoon 
worthy  of  the  name.  The  polyps  have  built  a  sort  of  plat- 
form around  the  land,  low  inshore  and  highest — as  seem, 
usually  the  case — just  before  it  drops  off  into  the  sea. 
Breaching  across  the  outer  ridge,  the  surf  fills  a  narrow  belt 
of  shallows  between  it  and  the  shore;  the  result  is  a  miniature 
edition  of  a  lagoon — a  place  of  rocky  pools  where  children 
wade  knee-deep,  on  the  lookout  for  crayfish  and  baby  octopus. 
On  the  outer  edge  the  reef  is  steep,  too,  dropping  off  almost 
at  the  perpendicular.  It  is  difficult  to  realize,  when  one  has 
been  brought  up  on  the  friendly  coasts  of  America,  that  if  a 
boat  capsizes  off  these  reefs  one  must  swim  offshore  and  wait 
to  be  picked  up — that  it  is  wiser  to  chance  the  sharks  than 
to  attempt  a  landing  in  the  surf,  for  the  sea  is  breaking  along 
the  summit  of  a  sunken  cliff — ^jagged  and  sharp  as  broken 
glass,  poisonous  as  the  venom  of  a  snake. 
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They  came  out  to  us  in  a  whaleboat;  Riley,  the  supercargo, 
and  I  were  the  first  to  go  ashore.  As  we  pulled  away  from 
the  schooner  a  high-pitched  argument  began.  One  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  island  had  come  out  as  a  passenger  and 
was  sitting  beside  me.  He  insisted  that  as  they  had  got  off 
safely  from  the  boat  passage  it  was  best  to  return  the  same 
way.  The  boat  steerer  disagreed;  it  was  all  very  well  to  put 
out  from  the  passage,  with  a  score  of  men  to  hold  the  boat 
until  the  moment  came,  and  launch  her  out  head-on  to  the 
breakers,  but  now  the  situation  was  different;  the  passage  was 
narrow;  it  must  be  entered  just  so,  and  a  mishap  might  have 
unpleasant  consequences  in  such  a  surf.  The  steersman  had 
the  best  of  it;  he  took  us  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  pas- 
sage, and  let  his  men  rest  on  their  oars  off  a  place  where  the 
reef  seemed  a  little  lower  than  elsewhere. 

Each  time  we  swung  up  to  the  crest  of  a  swell  I  got  a  look 
at  the  surf,  and  the  prospect  was  not  reassuring.  Once  or 
twice,  as  the  backwash  poured  off  in  a  frothy  cascade,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  coral — reddish-black,  jagged  and 
forbidding.  Little  by  little  we  drew  near  the  land  until  the 
boat  lay  just  where  the  waves  began  to  tower  for  the  final 
rush;  the  oarsmen  backed  water  gently — the  boat  steerer 
turned  his  head  nervously  this  way  and  that,  glancing  at  the 
reef  ahead  and  at  the  rearing  water  behind.  I  thought  of  a 
day,  many  years  before,  when  my  father  had  taken  me  for  a 
first  experience  of  the  "chutes,"  and  our  little  boat  seemed 
to  pause  for  an  instant  at  the  summit  of  the  tower  before  it 
tilted  forward  and  flew  down  the  steep  slope  to  the  water — 
infinitely  far  off  and  below.  The  feeling  was  the  same — 
fear  mingling  with  delight,  an  almost  painful  exhilaration. 

All  of  us,  saving  the  watchful  figure  in  the  stem,  were 
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waiting  for  a  signal  which  would  make  the  oarsmen  leap  into 
activity,  the  passengers  clench  their  teeth  and  grip  the  rail. 
Suddenly  it  came — a  harsh  shout.  Six  oars  struck  the  water 
at  once;  the  whaleboat  gathered  way;  a  big  sea  rose  behind 
us,  lifted  us  gently  on  its  back,  and  swept  us  toward  the  reef. 
Next  moment  I  saw  that  we  had  started  a  breath  too  late.  We 
were  going  like  the  wind,  it  was  true,  but  not  tilted  forward  on 
the  crest  as  we  should  have  been;  the  wave  was  gradually 
passing  beneath  us.  Riley  glanced  at  me  and  shook  his  head 
with  a  humorous  turndown  of  the  mouth.  It  was  too  late  to 
stop — the  men  were  pulling  desperately,  their  long  oars  bend- 
ing at  every  stroke.  When  the  sea  broke  we  were  slipping 
down  into  the  trough  behind;  as  we  passed  over  the  edge  of 
the  reef  the  wave  was  beginning  its  backward  wash.  There 
were  shouts;  I  found  myself  up  to  my  waist  in  a  foaming 
rush  of  water,  struggling  with  might  and  main  to  keep  my 
footing  and  to  hold  the  boat  from  slipping  off  into  the  sea. 
We  stopped  her  just  on  the  brink;  her  keel  grated  on  the 
coral ;  another  sea  was  coming  at  us,  towering  high  above  our 
heads.  Riley,  the  supercargo,  and  I  leaped  aboard  in  re- 
sponse to  a  sharp  command.  The  boys  held  her  stern-on  to 
the  last;  as  they  scrambled  over  the  sides  the  sea  caught  us, 
half  swamping  the  boat  and  lifting  her  stern  high  in  the  air. 
She  tilted  wildly  as  her  bow  crashed  on  the  coral,  but  a  rare 
piece  of  luck  saved  her  from  turning  broadside  on.  Next 
moment  we  were  over  the  reef  and  gliding  smoothly  into  the 
shallow  water  beyond.  As  I  drew  a  long,  satisfying  breath  I 
heard  Riley  chuckle.  "I  think  I'll  get  a  job  diving  for 
shell,"  he  remarked.  "I'll  swear  I  haven't  breathed  for  a 
good  three  minutes!" 

When  we  stood  on  the  beach  a  dozen  men  came  forward^ 
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smiling,  to  greet  their  friend  Rairi.  With  a  decently  pro- 
nounceable name — from  the  native  standpoint — Riley  has 
got  off  easily;  I  never  tire  of  wondering  what  these  people 
will  call  a  white  man.  They  seem  to  prefer  the  surname  if 
it  can  be  pronounced;  if  not,  they  try  the  given  name,  and 
Charley  becomes  Teari,  or  Johnny,  Tioni.  If  this  fails,  or  if 
they  take  a  dislike  to  one,  the  fun  begins.  I  have  a  friend 
who,  unless  he  leaves  the  islands,  will  be  called  Salt  Pork  all 
his  life;  and  I  know  another  man — a  second-rate  colonial  of 
the  intolerant  kind — who  goes  blissfully  about  his  business 
all  unaware  that  hundreds  of  people  know  him  by  no  other 
name  than  Pig  Dung.  No  doubt  you  have  noticed  another 
thing  down  here — the  deceptive  simplicity  of  address.  In 
these  eastern  islands  the  humblest  speaks  to  the  most  power- 
ful without  any  title  of  respect,  with  nothing  corresponding 
to  our  "mister"  or  ''sir."  At  first  one  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  here  is  the  beautiful  and  ideal  democracy — the  realiza- 
tion of  the  communist's  dream — and  there  are  other  things 
which  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  Servants,  for  one  ex- 
ample, are  treated  with  extraordinary  consideration  and 
kindliness;  when  the  feast  is  over  the  mistress  of  the  house- 
hold is  apt  as  not  to  dance  with  the  man  who  feeds  her  pigs, 
or  the  head  of  the  family  to  take  the  arm  of  the  girl  who  has 
been  waiting  on  his  guests.  The  truth  is  that  this  impression 
of  equality  is  false;  there  are  not  many  places  in  the  world 
where  a  more  rigid  social  order  exists — not  of  caste,  but  of 
classes.  In  the  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  years  that  they 
have  inhabited  the  islands  the  Polynesians  have  worked  out 
a  system  of  human  relationship  nearer  the  ultimate,  perhaps, 
than  our  own  idealists  would  have  us  believe.  Wealth  counts 
for  little,  birth  for  everything;  it  is  useless  for  an  islander 
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to  think  of  raising  himself  in  a  social  way — where  he  is  bom 
he  dies,  and  his  children  after  him.  On  the  other  hand,  ex- 
cept for  the  abstract  pleasure  of  position,  there  is  little  to 
make  the  small  man  envious  of  the  great;  he  eats  the  same 
food,  his  dress  is  the  same,  he  works  as  little  or  as  much,  and 
the  relations  between  the  two  are  of  the  pleasantest.  There 
is  a  really  charming  lack  of  ostentation  in  these  islands, 
where  everything  is  known  about  everyone,  and  it  is  useless 
to  pretend  to  be  what  one  is  not.  That  is  at  the  root  of  it 
all — here  is  one  place  in  the  world,  at  least,  where  every  man 
is  sure  of  himself. 

We  were  strolling  up  the  path  between  the  canoe  houses 
when  Riley  stopped  me.  "Come  and  have  a  look,"  he  said; 
"this  is  the  only  island  I  know  of  where  you  can  see  an  old- 
fashioned  double  canoe." 

There  were  two  of  them  in  the  shed  we  entered,  under  a 
roof  of  battered  galvanized  iron — long,  graceful  hulls  fash- 
ioned from  the  trunks  of  trees,  joined  in  pairs  by  timbers  of 
ironwood  laid  across  the  gunwales  and  lashed  down  with 
sinnet.  They  were  beautifully  finished — scraped  smooth 
and  decorated  with  carving.  In  these  craft,  my  companion 
told  me,  the  men  of  Mauke  still  voyage  to  Atiu  and  Mitiaro, 
as  they  had  done  for  generations  before  Cook  sailed  through 
the  group.  There  is  an  ancient  feud  between  Mauke  and 
Atiu;  it  is  curious  how  hard  such  grudges  die.  The  men  of 
Atiu  were  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  Cook  Islanders ;  even  in 
these  times  of  traders  and  schools  and  missionaries  no  fire- 
arms are  allowed  on  the  island.  Time  after  time,  in  the  old 
days,  they  raided  Mauke,  stealing  by  night  upon  the  sleeping 
villages,  entering  each  house  to  feel  the  heads  of  the  sleepers. 
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IWlien  they  felt  the  large  head  of  a  warrior  they  seized  his 
throat  and  killed  him  without  noise;  the  children  and  women 
— the  small  heads  and  the  heads  with  long  hair — were  taken 
back  alive  to  Atiu.  Terrible  scenes  have  been  enacted  under 
the  old  ironwoods  of  Mauke,  when  the  raiders,  maddened 
with  the  heat  of  killing,  danced  in  the  firelight  about  the 
opened  ovens  and  gorged  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain ;  for  the 
Cook-Islanders,  excepting  perhaps  the  people  of  Aitutaki, 
were  cannibals  as  fierce  as  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  or  the 
tawny  savages  of  the  Marquesas.  Why  should  Aitutaki  have 
bred  a  gentler  and  finer  people?  The  group  is  not  widely 
scattered  as  islands  go;  there  must  have  been  fighting  and 
intermarriage  for  ages  past.  Yet  any  man  who  has  been  here 
long  can  tell  you  at  a  glance  from  which  island  a  native  hails; 
even  after  my  few  weeks  I  am  beginning  to  have  an  eye  for 
the  differences.  The  Mangaian  is  certainly  the  most  distinct, 
recognizable  at  once  by  his  dark  skin,  his  wide,  ugly  mouth, 
his  uncouth  and  savage  manner.  The  full-blooded  Raroton- 
gan,  who  will  soon  be  a  rarity,  is  another  type — handsome 
in  a  square-cut  leonine  way,  with  less  energy  and  far  more 
dignity  of  presence.  The  people  of  Aitutaki  are  different 
still — fair  as  the  average  Tahitian,  and  pleasing  in  features 
and  manner;  I  have  seen  girls  from  that  island  who  would 
be  called  beautiful  in  any  country.  These  differences  are 
not  easy  to  account  for,  it  seems  to  me,  when  one  considers 
that  the  islanders  are  all  of  one  race,  tracing  their  ancestry 
back  to  common  sources  and  speaking  a  common  tongue. 

The  trader,  a  friend  of  Riley's,  took  us  to  his  house  for 
lunch.  The  day  was  Sunday  and  a  feast  was  already  pre- 
paring, so  we  were  spared  the  vocal  agonies  of  the  pig. 
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Times  must  be  changing — I  have  seen  very  few  traders  of  the 
gin-drinking  type  one  expects  to  find  in  the  South  Seas;  now- 
adays they  seem  to  be  rather  quiet,  reflective  men,  who  like 
to  read  and  play  their  phonographs  in  the  evening,  and  drink 
excellent  whisky  with  soda  from  a  sparklet  bottle.  This  one 
was  no  exception;  I  found  him  full  of  intelligence  and  a 
dreamy  philosophy  which  kept  him  content  in  this  forgotten 
corner  of  the  world.  He  was  young  and  English;  there  were 
cricket  bats  and  blazers  in  his  living  room,  and  shelves  filled 
with  the  kind  of  books  one  can  read  over  and  over  again. 
He  was  pessimistic  over  Riley's  chances  of  getting  men — the 
people  of  Mauke  were  growing  lazier  each  year,  he  said,  and 
seemed  to  get  along  with  less  and  less  of  the  European  things 
for  which,  at  one  time,  they  had  worked.  As  for  copra,  they 
no  longer  bothered  much  with  it;  the  nuts  were  left  to  sprout 
under  the  palms.  The  taro  patches  were  running  down; 
the  coffee  and  breadfruit  dropped  off  the  trees  unpicked;  the 
oranges,  which  brought  a  good  price  when  a  vessel  came  to 
take  them  off,  were  allowed  to  drop  and  rot. 

As  we  sat  smoking  after  lunch,  a  native  boy  came  in,  with 
a  vague  air  of  conspiracy,  to  hold  a  whispered  conversation 
with  Riley.  When  he  had  gone  the  American  winked  at  our 
host  and  turned  to  me. 

"There's  a  beer  tub  going  full  blast  out  in  the  bush,"  he 
said.  'T  think  I'll  drop  in  on  them  and  see  if  I  can  pick  up 
a  man  or  two.    You'd  better  come  along." 

Liquor  is  prohibited  to  the  natives  throughout  the  Cook 
Islands;  even  the  white  man  must  buy  it  from  the  government 
in  quantities  regulated  by  the  judgment  of  the  official  in 
charge.  The  manufacture  of  anything  alcoholic  is  forbid- 
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den,  but  this  latter  law  is  administered  with  a  certain  degree 
of  tolerance.  Fortunately  for  everyone  concerned,  the  art 
of  making  palm  toddy  has  never  been  introduced ;  when  the 
Cook-Islander  feels  the  need  of  mild  exhilaration  he  takes 
to  the  bush  and  brews  a  beverage  known  as  orange  beer. 
The  ingredients  are  sugar,  orange  juice,  and  yeast — the 
recipe  would  prove  popular,  I  fancy,  in  our  own  orange- 
growing  states.  The  story  goes  that  when  the  Cook  Island 
boys  went  overseas  to  war  they  found  a  great  drought  pre- 
vailing in  their  eastern  field  of  action — Palestine,  I  think  it 
was.  But  there  were  oranges  in  plenty,  and  these  untutored 
islanders  soon  showed  the  Tommies  a  trick  that  brought  them 
together  like  brothers.  I  have  tasted  orange  beer  at  all 
stages  (even  the  rare  old  vintage  stuff,  bottled  two  or  three 
months  before)  and  found  it  not  at  all  difficult  to  take;  there 
are  worse  varieties  of  tipple,  though  this  one  is  apt  to  lead 
to  fighting,  and  leaves  its  too-enthusiastic  devotee  with  a 
headache  of  unusual  severity. 

We  found  fifteen  or  twenty  men  assembled  under  an  old 
utu  tree;  a  dance  ended  as  we  drew  near,  and  the  cup  was 
being  passed.  Two  five-gallon  kerosene  tins,  with  the  tops 
cut  off  and  filled  with  the  bright-yellow  beer,  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  group.  Women  are  never  present  on  these 
occasions,  which  correspond,  in  a  way,  to  Saturday  evenings 
in  a  club  at  home.  A  sort  of  rude  ceremonial — a  relic,  per- 
haps, of  kava-drinking  days — is  observed  around  the  beer 
tub.  The  oldest  man  present,  armed  with  a  heavy  stick,  is 
appointed  guardian  of  the  peace,  to  see  that  decency  and 
order  are  preserved;  the  natives  realize,  no  doubt,  that  any 
serious  disturbance  might  put  an  end  to  their  fun.    The  sin- 
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gle  cup  is  filled  and  passed  to  each  guest  in  turn;  he  must 
empty  it  without  taking  breath.  After  every  round  one  of 
the  drinkers  is  expected  to  rise  and  entertain  the  company 
with  a  dance  or  a  song. 

Riley  was  welcomed  with  shouts;  he  was  in  a  gay  mood 
and  when  we  had  had  our  turns  at  the  cup  he  stripped  off  his 
tunic  for  a  dance.  He  is  a  famous  dancer;  unhampered  by 
the  native  conventions,  he  went  through  the  figures  of  heiva, 
otea,  and  ura — first  the  man's  part,  then  the  woman's — while 
the  men  of  Mauke  clapped  their  hands  rhythmically  and 
choked  with  laughter.  No  wonder  Riley  gets  on  with  the 
people;  there  is  not  an  ounce  of  self-consciousness  in  him — 
he  enters  into  a  bit  of  fun  with  the  good-natured  abandon  of 
a  child.  As  for  dancing,  he  is  wonderful;  every  posture 
was  there,  every  twist  and  wriggle  and  flutter  of  the  hands — 
what  old  Bligh  called,  with  delightful,  righteous  gusto,  the 
"wanton  gestures"  of  the  heiva, 

Riley  had  told  his  friends  on  the  beach  that  he  was  on  the 
lookout  for  labor;  by  this  time,  probably,  the  whole  island 
knew  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  atoll  and  that  he  needed  men. 
Before  we  took  leave  of  the  drinkers  three  of  them  had  agreed 
to  go  with  my  companion.  The  sea  was  calmer  now,  and, 
since  Riley's  wife  was  on  the  schooner,  we  decided  to  go 
aboard  for  dinner.  Four  more  recruits  were  waiting  by  the 
canoe  houses  to  sign  on — it  was  odd  to  see  their  response  to 
the  Irishman's  casual  offer  when  half  the  planters  of  the 
group  declare  that  labor  is  unobtainable. 

The  whaleboat  was  waiting  in  the  passage.  It  was  eve- 
ning. The  wind  had  dropped ;  the  sky  overhead  was  darken- 
ing; out  to  the  west  the  sun  had  set  behind  banks  of  white 
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cloud  rimmed  with  gold.  The  oarsmen  took  their  places; 
friendly  hands  shot  us  out  in  a  lull  between  two  breakers;  we 
passed  the  surf  and  pulled  offshore  toward  where  the 
schooner  was  riding  an  easy  swell,  her  lights  beginning  to 
twinkle  in  the  dusk. 

THE  END 
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